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PREFACE 


Tteffl purpose of this book is to help those who regard their otm 
health and that of their families as worthy of their IjfsI rffons, 
and who recognize Ural while many things rontrihule to Iwalth-” 
sleep, fresh air and exercise, for inslanee—the most fundiuncnial 
consideration is food. So many kinds of food are displayed in our 
markets, so many new conuncrdal food produrts insist on Ihdr 
“vital" importance, so many placards offer atlvkc alxml what to 
eat, that a guide book to good nutrition wems quilt* cwrnUal for 
the twentieth century family. 

The genera] plan is to devote separate chapters lo the fiMsil 
needs of the different members of a ij'incal family group fathers 
and mothers, grandparents, young men and women, growing 
children of various ages and babies -and then to considet the 
food problems of the family group ns seen by the housewife who 
has the task of selecting the fntHi, pn^vuing the meals, and seeing 
to it that each one cate what is best lor him. Since ilwre arc, 
unfortunately, emergencies of illness some time or other in most 
families, a chapter on feeding the sick lias been included. There 
has been, however, no attmpt to make this comprehensive or 
detailed, because the «ck should he test under a physician s guid- 
ance. The writer believes that Uie home feeding of the sick will be 
mbre successful if there is a clear understanding of the puqwNtes of 
the diet and if a few suggestions about foods and menus can be 
referred to in tlic time of stress. 

In the years which have elajMcd since the first apiwarance *>f 
this book, there has been an increasing a{>plication of our know!- 
dge of the importance of a carefully cho.vn diet for child develop- 
ment and the maintenance of vigor in Uw adult. This ha* come 
about through the accumulation of evidence that growth I* 
directly influenced by food and that adiet which may be adequaie 
for the growth of the young to normai maturity may not be 
eatirdy satisfactory for the mother du ring the {wriod* in whir h the 
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’ child is directly dependent upon her for its nounshinent. Both 
before and after birth mineral elements and vitamins greatly 
affect the development of the child and the vigor of his tissues. 
To a considerable degree they influence the ability of the mother 
to furnish milk adequate for growth during the critical first year. 
As a result of such knowledge we have increased emphasis upon 
the daily use of rich sources of vitamins A and D , such as egg yolk 
and cod liver oil, and of vitamins and C, such as orange juice 
and tomato juice or their equivalents, at all times when growth is 
involved. Al^ we have now cognizance of the fact that an adult 
as wdl as a growing child will profit by a diet which is of better 
quality than demanded for mere maintenance; and the hope that 
by more liberal use of milk and green vegetables we may improve 
the health and increase the resistance of all the members of the 
family to bacterial infections of certain sorts which, while not 
always leading to specific diseases, do decrease the vigor of the 
tissues and often pave the way lor more serious troubles. 

Because this book has always recommended diets of this type, 
no radical changes have been necessary in this edition, but every 
food plan and dietary has been scrutinized with a view to possible 
^ ; improvement without undue increase of cost. Few changes in cost 
•' . have been necessary but these have been made wherever the 
fonner figures did not seem as representative as it is possible for 
, such to be, considering the inevitable difference in market condi- 
tions in different localities. 

, The routine use of recognized food sources of vitamin Bj (thia- 
min) and vitamin C (ascorbic acid) has been given more empha- 
. sis , and in the dietaries foods which contribute ai gni 
of vitamin G (riboflavin) as well as vitamins A, Bi, and C have 
been indicated. 

, Great progress in the recognition of allergy as a dietary prob- 
lem has been made in recent years and since treatment frequently 
involves abstention from one or more staples in the ordinary diet, 
sudi as eggs, milk, or wheat in any of its forms, it is often per- 
; piering to know how to provide on adequate diet with such re- 
;; ; s^Ictions; a section on allergy has therefore been added to the 
chapter on Feeding the Sick. 
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With the spread of nutiition knowledge haa come a greater dc* 
mand for detailed information about the nutritive valuer of iri' 
dividual footls, and while the main pur|)UM: of thU booh is to show 
how the use of suitable proportions of common foods'-milk, 
cereals and breadstuffs, fruits ^d vegetables, fats, sug.m and 
meats-^will provide all the healthy members of the family group 
with food for optimum nutrition, Table I in the Apf)endix bis 
been remade to include data on mineml» and vitamini for those 
who wish them. 

Many of the young people who have been fed according to the 
suggestions made in these pages already have familb of tbeh 
own and it is the author’s hope that ihb edition may serve them 
as the former ones have served their parents. 

To the many friends in this country and abroad whose kind 
expressions of appreciation have been the inspiration for this 
fourth edition, the author wishes to cxjims her idncem thanks, 
as well as to Professor Henry' C. Sherman for his valuable advice 
and critidsm, to Dr. Ella McC. Vahlteich for her asaistance in the 
revision of the tables and dietaries In the present eritlion and to iJI 
those esteemed co«workcrs who have from lime to time iwled 
in the preparation of the manuscript. 

M.S.R. 


Marchi loio 
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Chapter I 


THE SIGNIFICAN'CK OK KOOD 


Introduction 

“What shall we have for dinner?'* This is the constant cry of 
the housewife, who often feels tlr.it housirkeeping wmdd he re- 
lieved of one of its greatest buglrcars if »»inc tnur w«iulii under* 
take the planning of the meals. Anri jet this is a J)urd<'n not m 
easily shifted to another's shoulders. Menus may he writh'rt, hut 
they seldom fulfill requirements cx-icUy as they stand. 'Fhe 
designated arc not in thenuirkct, or the family (ItM-s md like them, 
or there arc leftovers to be (iis|K»si;d of, and tin* proldem remains 
unsolved. In fact, the one who is entrusted with the feeding of the 
family has a resimnsihilily not lightly eia aiwd, ( tf the three iitvnt. 
sities of life which the home must provide. ftHwl. ilolhiiig. and 
shelter,— food is the mo.st imfHirtant. Without it. life is tm|)e»s>fti* 
ble. With scanty provision of it, growth is stunted and janver de- 
clines. With abundance, one may stuff the furnii« e until the fires 
of life are dulled by sheer suq)lu.s of gmai fuel, Uy indiscreet 
choice, precious daysof life may be lost on acciiunl of lu ada* he or 
other acute, though minor, ills, and by continued Imd fmling the 
way paved for stirioua impairment of health . For huHl most jw-iuplc 
spend the largest part of tlicir incomes. What a pity if they buy 
sickness instead of health! 

While it is true indeed that *‘Ure life is more than nicat," it 
is equally true that there is no life of the spirit without sustenaiue 
for the body. The welfare of the family, both phy^^^iiMd atid spirit- 
ual, is largely in the hands of the one who provides the “three 
meals a day” which often seem so appalling in their ifievilabtUty. 
The only way of relief is through mastery of the primipleti whhh 
underlie the daily choice of meals. "What shall wc have for 

J 
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dinner?" does not imply choice belwct-n nothing an,i sometime 
as under the precwious concUUons oi iiriinitivr life or the equaJIy 
uncertain chances of extreme poverty. It indi, ales, rather bl 
vrilderment amidst a wealth of malcriala for man's rfeirctation 
such as the world has never seen before. If only half a doaen foods 
were available, thematter would be rjukkly settled. The qunUon 
IS apt to mean, What new foods can be fcmiul to delight the palate 
or<*^ the eye of those who are never really hungrj? Fiaiinjris* 
soaal customas weUaa aphj^obgical nc<ai,Mty, and the hoaicaa 
even at a table of two, is disturbed . vote* her dinner a failuie and 
her efforte wasted if her partner does not larlalce fiwly. Wlmtidie 

divining hb phi-siologhal Rfquhe- 

«P foods, rooted in ancient 
tnbal or rehgious taboos, or the result of miidnteri*reted exoe- 

who solemnly affmn that foh ^ 
are a dan^rous combitialton. based on who knows what 
unhappy coinadencel If an unusual food has bwn eaten at the 

deace ol f "'""“Onl'al- The coind- 

deuce of the bram and fish both having rather hkh txTceniaee# 

toSieyov^i^^wh^'’^*^ **7” pungent advice addressed 

tion wanted some quanUlative dieteUc instruc- 

.thlr ««‘«i h, dec-elop hi. 

for the body and htw it d JJ knowledge of what food does 
er's brilliant insight into the relar’^ ^tfl***^ *^”**^8^ Xavofsi- 

in respiration Srouron^ r r 

the evolution of heat aSd worSh and 

composition of foods anrf Kn>t Liebig’s study of the 

researches estabUshing definite rekSftTK^’ 

sumption and body activitv Fiit ^ f^? ^oud con- 

specific disease may be nmrfiir * demonstration that a 

other; Hopkins’s brilUant conception of 'siSf 

« conception of subUe elements in food 
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regulating nutritional processes; Osborne ami Meutlel'a control of 
growth through changes in the quality of a single chemical com- 
ponent of the dietary; McCollum’s finding that old age may be 
deferred through a well-assorted diet; ami Sherman’s demonstra- 
tion that a good diet can be made better by simple changes in 
natural foods, as shown by more rapid development of the young 
and greater vigor and a longer "prime of life" in adults through 
the work of these and other able investigators, wc have, come to 
the realization that nutrition is science rather than a bundle of 
old wives' rules; that foods, tlmugh so numerous ami so varied in 
form, can be reduced to rather simple terms; that the amount 
required by a man for a day’s work can be determined with 
amazing accuracy, and that even the factors which govern the 
power to develop can be analyzed and a young animal made to 
grow or be stunted at will by the control of its bKxl. 

Sdenrists in many laboratories arc studying the laws which 
govern nutrition, and as they progress in knowledge the housr- 
evife is given new standards by which to rhcHisc the h«Hl for the 
family, and greatly increased {ww'cr to secure physical welfare 
for the group in her care. Hhe w also relieved of old and hyotisli 
fears about the baleful influence of this or that particular food, 
and turns a deaf car to alarmists and fa<ldist.s, who by juggling 
with technical tenns often bring gwHi fiKwls into disrepute. Meats 
of many kinds arc found to l)c gcKKl. and .simplicity may inr t uUi> 
vated witliout fear of dietary dcfuicncy when one knows tlic 
A, B, C of go<Kl nutrition. 

The Body a Working Machine 

In considering the part wliich food plays in human life, one of 
the most important conceptions which mcHlern science has given 
us is that of the body as a working machine, whose output we can 
measure as accurately as that of .tny steam, gasoline, t»r electric 
engine, Unlike other machine.^, this living one must work u> esekl. 
Man is to be compared to a dock, g<iing all the lime, rather ilian 
to an automobile engine, working only at intervals. When one is 
lying asleep or perfectly quiet, the heart goe.s on with its work, 
which, counted for a whole day, will amount to as much as lifting 
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an average man some 2500 feet into the air; the * hesl moves in 
respiration; the muscles are under tension really fnr any sudden 
call to further work; the digestive trarl is busy taring for the last 
meal, or if that is gone, possibly by \dgi»K>us nuivement tiling 
like Oliver Twist for *'more.” Every movement, voluntary or 
involuntary, even to winking an eye, is wtuk in the me* Imnical 
sense; and exercise which briop mwiy musrlca intti play , whether 
in digging a ditch or playing football, sweeping a r«K*m »r flitting 
over a tennis court, adds to the energy exiwndcd in pro|K>rUon 
to its severity. 


Fuel for the Human Machine 
In order to have energy to si>end as outlinetl almve, we must 
first acquire it. But how? The earth’s gnrat bank <»f energy js the 
sun; its currency is light and heat. Thesi? man « anni»t "ntsh in** 
directly. They have to go through a great cl»-.*»ring house, the 
plant world, before they become available f«jr Uu? human mmomy . 
Pl^t cells transmute light and heat into chenwral energy and bind 
this with elements from the air and noil in make thri® great 
classes of energy-bearing substances, which man can us** for his 
^ti^Ues, known as firolein, fat, and carbokydratr. These are the 
fuels which supply energy for the human machine. This energy 
of food may be converted into useful work- in.side the IhkIv in 
eep g up the life processes, outside in perfonning all sorts of 
muscular movement— and also into heat tomaintain f>.Kly tt-mper- 
ature. In fact, heat 13 a by-product of all bodily activieic.s. xvhkh is 
turned to good account in keeping warm. If not enough Is obtain- 
able m this way, the transformation of more eiwrgj' into heat 

^ processes to the stimulus 

of cold, mcreasmg somewhat the rate at which body fuel is 

wtu tetag, .t Wioove. m to mquire |,„ tlloy may he obuiiKd. 

Sources of Body Fuel 

^ The three lands of material which serve as body fuel 
K and «fc,A,d^0to, am loand variomly diairihaLl in’^S 
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of vegetable food. From llu* juire of llu; beet anti itugar t ani" we 
refine a pure carljohvdrate, SHf>tir. whit h is also found in the juirc 
of sweet fiaiits and vegetables, .such as oranges, grains, apples, 
corn, peas, etc. From wheat, oats, com. anti other grains, pitiaio 
tubers, manioc rottts {ta[iioca), wc secure antjther fonn td pure 
carbohydrate, starch, which is alsar found in lesser anwmnts in 
many kinds of fruit and vegetables, as bananas, iwas, iHWts, 
nuts (esiKicitilly chestnuts) . 

From olives, cottonseed, jHJtmuis, ctKtta hersns, and ttlher 
seeds we can obtain pure fat, which we tint! plentiful in nuts, but 
only in small amounts in tjther kiiuLs tif vegetable ftHttl. 

The vegetable foods which have the largest amtmnts ui ftrtt- 
tein are the legume.s,—i)eas, tieans, lentils, and jK-anuis. Xuts 
such as almonds, filberts, walnuts, pecans, have also a consider- 
able store . Next in imi>«rtance come the cereals, witli oats, wheat , 
and corn heading the list. Other vegetable footis contribute cemt- 
parativdy small amount.s of this .s*)rt of fuel. 

Plant htods may 1)e called the original Mutree nt human energy. 
But animals, eating the plants, may work over the pnoteln. fat. 
and carbohydrate of their plant fiH«l in their internal laljoralor” 
ies, the living cells, and produee animal proteins irf»m the 
vegetable proteins, aninud fat fnun the veget.able * arl»obydr«tr 
or fat, and animal carl>ohydraU’.s from any one of ihe.w three, 
but especially from the carlwihytirales. Thcsi* m-w fonns, elata»r« 
ated in the animal lualy, alstj serve man for fuel. In aniimd fsnotl 
as he eats it there is little carlmhydrate, except in milk, though 
scallops, oysters, and clams are iK-rhap-s wt*rlhy of mettiton. 
Fat is found more or less intimately as.soiialed wdth Irati in all 
kinds of meat, about the leanest animal hHui ta-iiig cotindt. 
Milk is often prized mo.st for its fat, in the fonn of (team or but- 
ter, and bacon also ofTer-s fat in a very acceptable form. 

Strictly lean meat affords fuel in the form of protein . whatever 
the animal from which it is derived. From iKines we gel gelatin, 
also pure protein, though nut in all resjwcts etpn valent to that 
of meat. Milk tmd eggs are particuhirly valuable fi»r their protiein 
content. Cheese consists chiefly of the protein from milk, with or 
without tltc fat, according to variety. Egg white ha* all its fuel 
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in the form of protein, while the yolk has it partly as protein and 
partly as fat.^ 


Measurement of the Fuel Value of Food 

Food materials differ greatly in the amount of protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate which they may contain. Sonic, as has been noted, 
have only one IfinH of fuel, some two, and some all three, and 
these in varying proportions. It is, nevertheless, a comparatively 
simple matter to find out how much energy (or w^orking power) a 
given WinH of food is capable of yielding in tlie body. The chemical 
processes by which energy is liberated are of the same nature as 
burning outside the body. If we take some kind of food, tlien, as 
a lump of sugar, and bum it imder such conditions as to make the 
process complete and to measure all the heat generated, we can 
express this heat in terms of a standard \init of measurement, 
called the calorie. A special piece of apparatus is used in food 
laboratories which fufflls all the requirements for measuring the 
fuel value of food; it is called a calorimeter. The food is burned in 
an atmosphere of pure oxygen in a gas-tight chamber or "bomb,” 
and the heat is taken up in water surrounding tlie bomb, the 
change in temperature of the water showing the amount of heat 
liberated. 

In reckoning the fuel value of food , we have to consider whether 
it will be burned as completely in the body as in the calorimeter 
and one of the tadts of the nutrition laboratories has been to dis- 
cover the losses due to incomplete utilization of food materials. 
From hundreds of digestion experiments we have learned how to 
correct the calorimeter returns for the healthy person on a mixed 
diet and can say in general that an ounce of pure carbohydrate 
or pure protein will yield 113 calories to tlie body; an ounce of 
fat, 255 calories. 

But, as we have seen, most of our foods are mixtures of these 
substances in varying proportions, and almost always we find 
assoaated with the energy-yielding substances water, mineral 


For father intormotion on the kind nnd relative wnountt o( rwoieln, lu, end eirW 
^drat# In different food materlnls, the reader Is referred to Table 11 of tbe Atawwllx, to 
Sherman s Food P^wts, Rose’s JLaboralory Handbook for DieMict, or to Fftximoft Com Pott- 
fion oj Amn(a» Food Materials, V, 5. Dept, of Agriculture Cltculsr SdP, 
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matter and vitamins, very valuaidc in iht; diet fur ntin r rray»ns, 
but not sources ul energy; also plant IiImt or » elKdc'H', a i^rm of 
carbohydrate which the brtily cannot uh* tor fuel but whii Ii inakcf- 
valuable ballast for the tligestive tract. We may say. then, that 
the more water and cellulnse a given food contains the lower its 
fuel value for a given weight will !«•. Thus thi' fu» 1 value r«f pure 
sugar is iSl-t calories |wr ]>tyuiid; that of grajw! juice, whit h .as 
regards fuel is practically a dilute sidutioit of Msg.ir, i** onK' d.**! 
calorics per pound; while that of limitattH's, io>njn*-ctl largely of 
water and cellulosir, Is hut 103 calorie.s iser jkoujuI. I’ure proteins 
and carbohydrates h.ave the same fuel value j*er pi*un»i in the 
body, but pure fat has Iwfj and «nc-fi»urth limes as high :tn » nerg>' 
value iJcr pound; hence the more fat a f«jr«l ctuUains. the higher 
its energy value in proportion to its weight. 

Some differences in fuel value.s of varittus fi««i*. %vhcn *** 131 * 
pared by weight, are brought out in the fttil*»wi»g tidih in w5ji» h 
the foods an; gnjuped acuirding to the fuel ftw^Pisisf win* h pre- 
dominates in them: 

I. Kooits Uini iv Pjk.ui IS 

<> fprUixa tpj « i'j -pj' * » 

\ r ti? *?!♦:»* 


Beef, dritJ, lc«n. 

Beef, Ircsli, letiii 

Beef, longue, frreh. 

Cheese, cuttiuie 

Cod, fresh, steaks 

Cod, salt 

Egg whites . . 

11 . K»*»*i»s Rich n< l-,ti 


.'t! 

'Ow 

r-: 
<;■ s 


T Jr*'# I'tt ■ ii;» (it» 


Bacon 

Butter 

Cream, thick 

Lard 

aieomargarinc 

Olive oil or colloiuceti oil , 

Sidt pork 

Suet 

Wa^^EnKlisii 


>. 5 r, 

tIJH 

.MSU 

>(OS.f 

.(SSC 
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HI. Foods Rich i.v CAKiiiiiiVDttATi; 


ffj a ISjrjfi* Pip 

r C'c '.a Jf iT?Sja,j, 


Apples 14,^ 

Bananas 4.|7 

Comstareh liii.) 

Dates 

Honey HW 

lilolasses l.tOt 

Potatoes, white 

Rice 15^1 

Sugar, granulated JSM 

Tapioca 
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VI. Koons Rial ts CixM’uisr. as'i» Wau k 


'• ?#•* '•-r 


Cabbage O' 

Celery 

Cucumben <•* 

Lellucc 

Spinach ,.. . 1*^** 

Squaah (winter) !’*>< 

Tomatoes ‘tl 

Watermelon 1 


From such tal)k;s it is easy to M'p that we crjuhi >tarcfJy <}t-fK'n*l 
upon celery or lettuce for our iktily fuel su}»tily, ati it w>ajl«l lie 
hard to eat even a single inmnil in tme day and a matt would 
require over 25 jHiunds. It is alstt eviilrnt that .virtc fond^ arc 
cheaijer fuel than tilher.-t, bread at 10 ceufs a isnind brstajj nc-trly 
12 times as cheap futfl as uy.*iters at 2.5 cents a jtoujid. In evi ryday 
life, however, we «ht not eat ft««!s by tite ]>outid. Imt by the 
serving. When we sit down to the table and the host the 

meat, we should like to Ih.‘ able to tell how ntany caloric,'* he is 
passing us. When the desM,*rt coint.s in, wc should need nu ni.d 
agility, indeed, to trumslate [Hiunds of eggs, Hour, sugar, and 
cream into ke cream and c;ikc. A Iw-tlcr unit for this is 

the amount of footl required to yield UK) rah tries, whiclr «orre 
spends quite closely to the ordinary serving of a mnnlH-r of !««*<{». 
The following table shows how convenient a unit this is for prat “ 
tical purposes.* 

Approximate Amousits op Fckib to YiPirr 100 t'Mmitx 

Cooked or fluked breakfut food* f * 1 enjr* 

Milk rwp. wlv»k; 1 tji euj*», siisn 

Crcaai cmp, rbin; 1?^ very thkk 

Butter, olive oil, or other fst . 1 

Brwd 1 iJke,t in, X X t in 

Uneeds blKuit 4rntckrr!ii 

Ffeth fruit | lurge nranec nrapidif; I rnip.i|i«ii»5 iMtiuink 

or tAtKc iiutirh of ^ nwdJww 

prA* hes «»r ttCAiir 

Driod fmit 4 or S imuir*. s m 4 »Ulc» , i ttriWB niUoti 

iHlArKC liR 

* For (uUer deUdh m« Tkblr I of ihe Apitpmlu. 
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AppROXtuATE AaouNts OP Food to Yieub tOO Cai * friks - 

i meplionaUy iarjjc, ) ' ^ msr'Jiiiiii 

Meat (beef, lamb, mutton, veal, 
ri iiAFu) - . . About 2 cnincc«i nf ffosSsfl kan inp*i 

Bacon (cooWd crisp)! About ounce ^4 wnall Ihbi sUmsS 

Potatoes 1 medium 

Sugar 2 Ubltspoons Rranulalcd; 2H ''luU-aiM*' 

lumps 

Cocoa (made with milk) cup 

Cream of bean soup licup 

Macaroni and cheese H enp 

Bice pudding ^ cup 

Ice cream (made with thin cream) .... H cup 

Milk sherbet Jicup 

Sponge cake i?-i cube 

Nuts (shelied almonds, peanuts, pecans) About H ounce 
Sweet chocolate About Ja ounce 


Measurement of the Fuel Requirements of the Rody 

Food is fuel for the human machine, but how shall we know 
how much to supply? Ordinarily we trust to apjK'tilp, and an 
unperverted appetite is a very useful guide to rational eating. If 
an adult year in and year out maintains a uniform nonnal weight, 
we may assume that his food supply is atljusted to his need!*.. If 
a child makes healthy, steady gains in weight throughout the 
period of growth, a study of the food which he t tuisumes will give 
us a good due as to his actual needs. But all adults do not main- 
tain normal weight; some arc too thin and many arc Uki fat; «dl 
children do not make normal geuns in weight; iipjjctitc i,s ttm gyeat 
or too little or too pampered, and we need accurate measurement 
by sdentific methods of the real fuel needs of the iKKly to serve 
as a check on appetite or as a guide when api>clite rafl,s. Before 
it was realized that the energy in food must Ijc pro|Xjriitmed to 
the body’s energy expenditure, it was the custom to feed invalids 
very largely on beef tea and other broths with Hide fuel value. 
No matter how quietly they lay in bed, the internal W'ork of their 
bodies had to go on, which means that fuel was still being burned; 
only in this case little of it came from food, and most of it from 
stores of fat held in the body for just such emergencies, and stime 
of it from the protems of the body itself, such as the proteins of 
muscle. Now it is clearly understood that a man lying quietly in 
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bed throughout the twenty-four hours of the day u^(■s at lea^t 
twelve calories for every {munrl of body weight, whirla mesaaft for 
an average man a daily total «»f from Ififin to IS* g) » alories. far 
as conditions i>ermit, rare is taken to m!c (hat the energy Mijtjdy 
comes from fofid,ratIu:Tthan that the tHwlybr j»emiitted to hum 
itself up, A general starving j»»li(y for the sick is as tdisidelr as 
blood-letting. 

The first satisfactory way t«» study any {xrrMm's fuel require- 
ments was to measure directly the amount »»f energy gi^,ei» off 
from his body hour by hour in the forms «if work and hr.il. 'fo 
do tins, a closed chamber with walls jm|HTvinus to heat is re- 
quired, and means of supplying fresh air and f(»ii<L s** that the 
person may remain within for srmu* lime, iim h art apparatus, 
called a respiration calorimeter, is und in lertaiii large nutrition 
laboratories, but nuwa<lays simpler fleviccs are available which 
measure the energy emtput indirectly, through iletermination of 
the amount of oxygeoi consumed 4ir of carii«m dioxide given off by 
the lungs. The illuslratfijn opiKisile sh«ws om? way of measuring 
the oxygen consumed. The ruhlwr bags in the investigator's 
hands contain known amounts of oxygen, which is trarisferred 
to the receptacle on the wc»rker*s back as needed. He breatlle^ 
through the mouthpiece conm?cte«l with the oxygen container by 
rubber tubing. A clip on his nose prevents his getting any outside 
air. In the circuit is an absorljcr for larlnm tiioxide, mi that the 
conditions for respiration are always satisfac lory. After a certain 
amount of time, the oxygen used wdll serve as .t means td deter- 
mining the body fuel consumed during llu? working jwriod. 

The energy exjuindilures of men, women, ami children have 
been studied in much dcUiil, and no matter what pr«'«ofueived 
notions a person may have had about his own focHl requirements, 
the calorimeter or respiration apparatus measures his actual 
energy expenditure, which there is ni» wjjy to meet exc epl by IcmkI , 
Hundreds of observations show that men untler the condi- 
tionaof age, weight, and occupation ex{H'iul prat tically the iwimr 
amount of energy. I'his is further verified by slutlies »tf fiual 
consumed by men of the same t lass doittg the sinne kind of work 
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in different parts of the world, as the table below strikiiiffiv 
illustrates.* ^ 

Fanners in Connecticut Cattiriea 

Farmers in Veniiont Caloriw 

Farmers in New York .lygS Calorie* 

Farmers in Mciico .HCS < akric* 

Farmers in Italy. ,5^5 Cabriw 

Farmers in linland .1474 Caloric* 

Average Hsu:aio,ir"s 

As far as energy requirement is concerned nutrition is an exact 
saence; a definite amount of work caUs for a definite amount of 
energy on the form of food. The only reason why we arc not forced 
to stop working as soon as food is withheld is that wt- are able to 
carry stores of fat (and a little carbohydrate) as reserve fuel, and 

f i»>dy protein. So men have 

fasted thirty an^d forty days; but the bwly f«,c:omcs more and 

more impoverished, and when the reserves are exhauHtetl there 
must come fuel in the form of food or all work stop Im 
die res^t On the other hand, if more fuel is suppii;;:; 

Stored up for emergencies and we say the person is geitiW fat 
later chapters the fuel requirements of U.e different membm 
of the family will be discussed in detail. 

The Body a Builder of Its Own Substance 

™d™;ars dr„n^i"'' r"":* 

^niture be m^e good by fresh supplies of (uil ta"he o' 
■"Hie up from 1? o?^18 

pl«>r«s,fron. P*"”- 

and iodine. By means of fhoo > sodium, chlorine, 

Swrs until be becomes a man 
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the man, though daily losing small jK?rlion.s as the prisr fsis 
veiy existenn:, may still maintain a unitorn', wrighJ thnnigh 
many years of adult lift’, by taking in *-nough to rej)l;o < what has 
been lost. The relative amounts of these riilTfen ni eh sra mts in the 
adult body are shown in the following talde: 


AppaoxuiArf. (’ournsnios- »o ihj Ifi mas tt- ov' 


Oiyaen 

r.t li 


Carton 

<1 

\j‘7 s 

JflydroKcn 

III •» 

JWT * rj',# 

Nilntgtn 


jrft i f.-ii 

Calcium 

. 2 o 

j..r» ,. rr.l 

Phusphuni*. . 

I t 

J.r|f ,!r,jJ 

I'otaAMum 

,0 e*! 

J.. I . n,f 

Sulfur 

n ,*,‘1. 

jf! ■rfi{ 

Sodium 

II j 1 

j^^'r 4 fj-ii 

Chlorine .... 

II !i 

t^r.l 

Magneaiuro 

. , , ll*'*“i 

. rjl* 

Iron 

lO»SH 

^.ir» if".? 

Manfcmim 


{■'■ll If ill 

Copper 


1! * t-t.* 

Iodine.. 

. . liipMO 

}T* tf!i! 

Cobalt. 



Zinc 



Silicon 

, . . ■; Very e.iU'.ile 

Aluminum 

■ ■ i 1 n»iMvl4W» 

Huorine 

< 

i 


I'etlukiM Ollier* 

. 1 



I ShtrnuMi, It. f., ('kfmiiiryfi Smtuvin. Ijh tiaio m. lil 
Compuy (1937). 

How Food Supplies the Material for Hotly HuiKiin^ 

The fuel hxuls all ei»ntain earlhm. hjdrogrn. and oxjgen. 
that no spceial attention need In* paid to tlu eJnu* J!ts. Frotcin 
food has an abstdutc nu»nt7|s>Iy of the nitrogi n '^uppiy the 
body, and sui tiaupies a tilstinguished plate in the hutj:ari tton 
omy, for nitrogen enters inu» Uie eonstrut turn »-f ht«iy proU'hii.. 
which are etwential to the life of every »ell and lonstitute the 
most prominent part of mustle tissue. A t hihl taiutoi gr*»w and 
form strong niu.selv,s without, it; a (ull-gr>«wn avUdt tanimt ktep 
in health without it, for throughtmt life the eelK di^ard ^m.d! 
amounts of nitrogen hour by hour, as a waste prt««lu» t td ihrir 
internal life; furthermore, stime old eell> <hV, ar*- disintegrates! 
and their nitrogen thrown out, .so that ttUttgelher there errlain 
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( ■ My loss which must be made good by protein focxi. Hence, in 
ptifinsitig the day’s fuel we cannot confine ourself to carbohy- 
drate and fat, but must include some protein. The proportion of 
fuel best taken in this form will be discussed in connection with Ums 
food requirements of Ihe different individuals in the family group. 

Protein is a term standing for a large number of related sub- 
stances, all made by the chemical union of simpler substances 
containing nitrogen, called amim acids. There are at least 23 
of these entering into the structure of common prolems, and , as 
has been aptly suggested, these are used like the letters of the 
alphabet to build up different kinds of protein. It is estimated 
that 20 of these units may be joined together to make 2 ,432 ,9(S 
008,176,640,000 different combinations. Hence we have mUk, 
meat, fish, egg, cereal, and vegetable protdns, aU bufft from the 
same “building stones,” or the same “letters of the protdn 
alphabet,” containing therefore all the rascntials for constructing 
different kinds of body protein, as drcumstances may require. 
Such proteins are called “complete.” There are certmn protdns, 
such as gelatin and some kinds found in vegetable foods, in which 
important amino acids are lacking. If these “ incomplete*’ pro- 
teins were used as the sole kind of protein in the diet of children 
they could not grow, because some of the constituents for building 
body protein would be lacking. It would be like taking the word 
legime apart and trying to make the word imscle. We should 
have a superfluous g and c, but no s nor c, and be forced to break 
up another word, such as casein, to get the extra letters. The 
^ect of incomplete proteins has been most interestingly shown 
in the feeding of young rats. When given milk food or a mixed 
diet they grew up in the normal way, but on a diet in wluch the 
oidy protein food was a single kind of incomplete protein, called 
gliadin, separated for the purpose from all the other proteins of 
the wheat kernel, they seemed perfeedy well but could not growj 
as long as they were kept on the gliadin diet they remained 
dwarfs, but as soon as fed with the milk food or mixed diet they 
began to grow again. In one classic experiment a rat fed the 
gliadin diet weighed, when 140 days old, just what it should 
have weighed when 36 days oldl 
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Fortumtely, most protein foods contain a goodly asaortoient 
of amino acids, and on an ordinary mixed diet, in which milk, 
eggs, meat, fish, and various vegetables rich in protein arc used, 
an adult need have UtUc r uncem as to the particular kind of pro- 
tein which he is taking. If he confines himself to vegetable food, 
in which incomplete proteins are more frequent, there k more 
danger of lack of sufficient amounts of some amino add, and the 
combination with such a diet of «ime milk, cheese, or other food 
known to be rich in “complete'* proteins is wise. In the diet of 
growing children this is a matter of more importance, and empba- 
»a must be laid on the best proteins for growth , os will he brought 
out in the chapters on feeding of childron. 

The total amount of protein in the food is measured according 


Auoims or Paorr.m m IOO'Calokis Posnoxs or Somk Couuon 
FllOn MATERlAtS 


Food 

ur rnenw 

.'W..WTra»lsff 

C'smeiB.* 

rsnl|.<« 

■•MK* 


Gelatin, dry 

.1 lablrsfKKms 

(00 

24 9 

-IWI 

Cod, fr^ iienks ....... 

.*< ounces (uncooked) . 

(H 

2Jt4 

.too 

Chicken, leui meet 

\ ounces (cooked) . . 

M) 

10 V 

5 19 

HsUbut, itceki 

.1 nunces (uncooked) 

bi 

15.1 

2 45 

Beef, lean round 

m ounces (uncooked) 

55 

Mb 

214 



cup 

40 

12 J 

1 95 

jtftlrrmiij fanned 

Hi cup . . . ....... 

45 

!l.l 

i.?ii 

Buttennilk 

U{kcu|is 

41 

102 

102 

Mfflk.eklm 

1 CUM . . . . . . . . 

,W 

b 5 

1 ^ 

Ere* 

HS »*»» 

MS 

b.I 

1,47 

Sumge, Frankfott..... . 

1 MUMge . 

5) 

7,» 

{ 25 

Peu, dried 

2 tablespootu (uncooked). . 

Ha 

bb 

1.10 

Beam, tiAvy 

!4 cup (uncooked) . . 

3A 

».5 

104 

Cheese, Amcrimn 

)!4-inch cube 

MS 

b.S 

104 

Beans, baked (canned) 

H cup ... 

22 

54 

OSb 

tvhiilis. 

*4 Clin . .... 



0Jt7 

Feanute, ehelled 

2 down ainstes 

10 

4,7 

07.5 

Oatmeal 

ruo (cookedi 

17 

4 2 


Macaroni. 

cup fcoakerl) . . 

H 

s i 


Bread, white 

2 small slkes... .. .... 

14 

its 

o.re 

Almonds, iheUed 

12.15nuta. 

IJ 

32 

0 51 

Wheat, fleked. ........... 

^ cup 

u 


fUlt 

Cornmeal 

cup (cooked) . . . 

It) 


p4|jf 

Walnuts, shdlod . < 

X-lb RteMU . , . . . . 

III 


UAl 

Chocolate, bitter 

H square. 

mm 


oai 
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to its weight, usuaUy in grams;* according to iu iiud value, in 
calories; or according to the axnoont of nitro^ which it yields. 
The table at the bottom ol the preceding page shows these 
protein and nitrogen values for anumber of foods rich in protein. 
Sulfur needed for the building of body proteins it found mwUy 
in two dosely related amino adds, cysteine and cystine and a 
third known as methionine. These sulfur-bearing anuno adds ate 
not evenly distributed in all proteins. Some have little or none 
and some have a great deal. Often one protein present in a food 
win have but little and another in the same fo^ wUl be rich in 
sulfur. This is the case snth milk. One of Its proteins (casein) has 
very little; another (lactalbumin) has a great deal. Hie result is 


Avomns or PaoaraoKins im IOO-Cuokte PoanoNS or Soita 
CoitvoN Pood MATsauts 


FooDlOmiM. 


UWMrUWPottWK 


rmwntwiBi 

aiAM 


Butteimilk 

Haddock 

Cheeae, cotUga. . . . . . 

Codfiah, flash 

Ceteiy 

Lottuu.... 

CtuUflover.. 

Splhach. 

ECWyolk 

Eggs........ 

:Aq»aregus 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Jifiilk. 

Bwa, dried 

.Bwtjlesn 

beans 

Cabbage 

. ' Com, gieen 

' Bhulmtb 

Oatmeal 

. Onions 

FWs, dried. ....... . 

Fesnuis 

FotAtoei 

Bjresd, vbole wheat. . 


m cups 

5 ounces 

5 tablespoons 

S ounces (uncooksd) . . 

4 cupsof (seces . . . . 

2 bu^ heuia 

medium head 

2^ cups (cooked) 

2 yolks. 



2 cups (cooked) 

2 cups of Hf-indi cubes 

J^cup 

a cup (uncooked) 

lii ounces (uncooked) 

2)^ cups of 1‘Inch plem. . . 

5 cups ^hiedded) 

cup 

4 cups of I'lnch pieces 

1 cup (cooked) 

34 m^um 

2 tablespoons (uncooked). . . 

2 dozen singles 

1 medium 

2 Sikes K'kch thick 


0,277 

0.27ft 

0.240 

0.22B 

0.237 

0.235 

0.197 

0.192 

O.I«3 

0.151 

0.149 

0.138 

O.I3fi 

0.135 

0.134 

0.130 

0.123 

0.108 

0.100 

0.100 

0.098 

0.098 

0.075 

0.072 

0i)fi4 

0D62 


* 


' There are 1S3.6 grens In one pound, and 23.35 gnuns Is oioa ounce. 
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that milk will supply enough sulfur for growth. In the main, if 
the diet is diver^iwi the various pmteins will yield the body 
sufficient sulfur when its nitrogen requirement is met , 

Phosphorus is equally important ailh nitmgen, though re- 
quired in smaller amounts. It fonns a part of every ac tive cell 
of the body and, along with calcium, helj». to give Hgidity to the 
bones tuid teeth. It is not limited like nilrr^rn and sulphur to the 
protein of food, but is found sometimes associated with protein, 
as in the protein of the yolks of eggs (called xitetlinl, or one of 
the proteins of nulk (casein); sometimes asMHiated with fat, as 
in t^ yolks of eggs (in the lecithin); and sometimes in simjdcr 
forms in grmns, fruits, and \^egetabtes. 

Iron is another clement essential to body structure. It enters 
into the composition of the ml coqmst les of the hltMiti f’t-s.H'niial 
to the conveyance of oxygen to the rclk and hence to the bunting 


AUOUNtS OF iKUK IN IOO-CaLORIC I'oRnMN.<{l or t>OMX COHMOK 
Fmiti MATr.W*t» 




FomiMatisMO. MM.«f»Knrr»wna« 


itm* 


Spinach. 

Cidety 

Beam, dried. 

Beam, tuing 

Egg yolk 

Tomatoee... . . — 



Beef, lean ........ . 

Beet* 

Stnwbenies 

Tundpi 

Peas, dried 

Cabbage 

Camta 

O&tnieal 

Fotatoea... 

Onlom 

Pnmea 

Flg» 

Bai^ . 

Bread, whole wheat 

im 

Bread, white 


j .ilii (uiw tnialifd) 

4 mj* of tj-inrh pimek 
Haiptunrookedi. 

rupniri I'incti iiine* 

1 yolk* 

2 cu|Mi (cooked) 

lNi***» .. . 

2H ounce* funtuoked) — 

2- 4 medium.... 

IHi cufi* 

2 cupa of H-loch cutie* . 

2 (abImipooiM (uncooked). > 

5 cu|M (ehreddM) 

3- 4 medium 

cup (cooked) . 

1 medium 

3- 4 medium... ... 

4- S medium,. , 

m lame 

cup , 

2 dice* )^-inch (hkk 

^ Clip 

2 dim t(>lnch thick 


o.o)o; 

noun 

00029 

ooojs 

00024 

oam 

0.0010 

onota 

0.0919 

ooott 

onois 

otnts 

00014 

ooou 

oooti 

OQOtl 

OOQIO 

00010 

00009 

00009 

00007 

onoM 

oooot 
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of the fuel foods) and also is an element in the structure of all 
active cells, so playing a part in secretion and growth, not 
needed in very large amounts, it is so important that the new- 
born child is not left to the chances of getting it in his food, but 
comes into the world with a special supply to tide lum over the 
first few months, while he is becoming adjusted to the outer world. 
It is found in a variety of foods, among the most valuable being 
egg yolk, liver, and green vegetables, especially spinach. Bread 
and cereals from whole grains also add materially to the iron con- 
tent of the diet. 

Calcium is essential for strong bones and teeth. In combination 
with phosphorus it is the chief mineral element of these tissues. 
By far the most valuable source of calcium is milk, 100 calories 


Auonms at Caxciou nr IOO-Caloiue Portions o? Sowr Coumon 
Food Materials 


Food MAnnut. 

MsAtusR or Piiinoif 

exuauv 

tiWUW 

rnllnrHs, 

cups, steamed 

0.413 

Teleiy 

4 cnipA of l^'lnch piecee 

0.300 

'RiittflrmUlr 

1}^ cups 

0.399 

ChMM, American 

ll^-ind> cube 

0.211 

Mllkj whole 

gi cun 

0.171 

Cabbage 

5 cups (shnsdrlerf) 

0.143 

Beans, string 

2^ cups of 1-lneh pieces 

0.133 

Carrots. 

3-4 medium 

0.102 

Oiuons 

3-4 medium 

03^ 

Asparagus 

20 AtflUcB 8 {nrhfkM long’ 

0.080 

Beets 

2-4 medium 

0.061 

Figs 

11^ large 

0.061 

■tc^toes 

2 cups (cooked) 

6.6^ 

Beans, dried 

^ cup Oirirftftlrihrt) 

0.043 

Eggs 

IW etm. 

0,042 

Peas, fresh 

cup 

0^ 

Bread, whole wheat 

2 slices }^-inrh thick 

6.020 

Prunes 

4-S tnedlmti . 

(LQIP 

Raisins 

M cun 

0 017 

Oatmeal 

cup (cooked) . ... 

0 017 

Potatoes 

1 medium 

o!oi4 

Bread, white 


0.010 

Beef, lean 

2W QUnrcR fimconkerO 

n rvM 

Cracker, soda 

4 crackers , 

0 005 

Conuneal 


onos 
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of jielding as much as can be obtained from about 2400 
calories of meat or of while bread made without yrasl food.* 
Considerable calcium can be oblmncd from the groins if Uw outer 
coats are included, but verj- little from cereal preimrations made 
without them, as a tom|»arij«m of whole wheal and while flour 
will show. Vegetables, though striking a source of calcium 
than milk, yield enough to Ijc of some imiH^rtancc, exerpi spinach, 
whose calcium is not abaorlicd by human beings. Milk should Im: 
the chief reliance for calcium all through the {)eri(Kl of growth. 

The other elements which go to mrdte up the body struclune are 
not only required in comparatively small amounts, hut are 
almost sure to be provided if the diet contains the range of foods 
which wfll insure the four already mentioned. 

Balance Wheels for the Human Machine 

A man with locomotor ataxia is a pitahle sight. He ran move 
about, but he has lost the isjwer to control his movements at will. 
He makes us realize what fine roordinalion of nerves and muscle* 
ordinary people enjoy. Now the lasiy is coin|K*aed of many units, 
each with activities of its owm. but subservient t«* the welfare of 
the whole; tlierc arc gland*, like the {lancreas and the thyroid, 
which play a wonderful {Uiri in this ccK>rdinaUon. If the pancreas 
becomes seriously deranged, the Irmly loses the jiowcr to bum 
carbohydrate, and this most valuable of fuel foods b lost to the 
economy; if the thyroid gets excessively active, the body may 
bum fuel faster than it can l>c supplied, and the victim grow* 
emadated. 


The Minerals 

The chemical elements which make up the body suh^taitce 
must be present in suitable amounts or trouble ensues. The blood 
maintains Its neutrality, the heart its regular beat, nerves and 
muscles their ready response to every impulse, largely through 
the presence of phosphorus, calcium, magneMuni, sodium, and 
potassium in suitable amount* in the tissue* and fluids. These 
and all the other chemical elements in the Inaly exctrpi carbon, 
■ For catetum In while braul iriih end wlihout fmn (ooU m» Tetde 1 14 Ute AfitieMli. 
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hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are grouped together under the 
term ash constituents, because they constitute the part left 
behind as ash when food materials are burned or are more com- 
monly known as mineral elements. When any one of these minerals 
is withheld or is insufficient in amount a young animal's growth 
is interfered with. Moreover, the efficiency of each element is 
fiTihflTiceH by proper amounts of the others. 

As in the case of the Three Musketeers it is "each for all and 
all for each” — none functions at its best except as part of a well- 
balanced diet. Iron builds good red blood efficiently only when a 
trace of copper is pre^t too. Phosphorus and calcium, both 
essential to sound teeth and strong bones, can be utilized only 
when they are brought into proper relationship to each other. 
Rickets, ffiat disease of early childhood characterized by failure 
of the bones to deposit calcium phosphate properly, may be 
produced experimentally in animals by diets low in phosphorus 
but high in calaum, and vice versa. Were it not for a spedal 
vitainin (see vitamin D in the section following) which enables 
the body to use these two substances in varying proportions, we 
should have to pay special attention to the balance between them. 
Even with this vitainin present good supplies of both are neces- 
sary. 

In goitrous tenons there is a shortage of iodine in water and 
food. This substance is essential to the normal functioning of the 
thyroid gland. When the iodine supply is deficient the gland 
tends to enlarge, simple goiter being the result. The ocean is the 
source of iodine, and consequently goiter is of rmre occurrence 
near the aeacoast. But in various parts of the world there are 
great inland areas where it is prevalent. In the United States, for 
example, the Great Lakes region and portions of the Northwest 
are distinctly goitrous. Very little iodine is contained in ordinary 
foods, rich supplies being found only in sea foods, in sea salt 
which has not been highly purified, and in drinking water which 
has its origin near the ocean or has derived iodine from the soil 
throdgh which it passes. Fruits and vegetables vary in their 
iodine content according to the soil in which they grow. Where 
the dnnhing water has little iodine, the foods grown in the dis- 
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trict sue not likely to be rich in it. The only nMniplelely non- 
goltious country in die worUl I*** ]»!>»«. whose people 

coBfltnntly consume large amounts «.l seawml. 

Goiter tends to develop in prenatal life, at adolcsf.cncr, esped- 
ally in girls, and in women during prcgtuuu y . Mure than twenty 
years of experience have now shown that its eradiratiMii dejienda 
upon a steady supply of itidine in the whole po^Hilatlon and that 
this is best achieved by the general uir of indixed laWe salt, 
pri VMgftti has been one of the foremost states in Iniijaftng and 
sustaining a goiter prevention program and in studying the 
results. About twelve years ago. after l‘»ur years of distrihuUmi 
of salt (one part of ixxlium iodide in 51*11 parts of saltl 
and an educational program to encourage iu use, a survey was 
made to detemune the inndenre of goiter among sclwd children, 
and in 1935 a resurvey was made, which showed that the con- 
sumption of iodized sait had become general . In 1924 the taig^t 
salt distributor in Michigan n'lairted that 45.079 rases of {dain 
table salt had been shitiped in that year to the stale whereas in 
1930 there were shifqied only 7.t*S7 case* of plain table sail and 
58,643 cases of iodized salt. The prai tivally complete eradiation 
of sim ple endemic goiter i* indicated by the statisUcs from 
Detroit, among whose children It was reduced from 35 per asnt 
in 1924 to slightly over one per cent in I9.i2. This c*»nlimi* the 
statement of Dr. Marine,’ who initiated the studies of goiter 
prevention In Michigan, that goiter is “the simplest, the eautieif; 
and the cheapest of dl known diseases to prevent.*' It also 
fltustrat<» how important a \%ry minute quantity of a alngjle 
mineral element can be In the health of humaJi beings. 

Water 

Water helps to regulate Utc concentration of the mineral ele- 
ments, to make possible the tranqKtrtaiion of materials to the 
l^es by holding them in snIuUon in the liody fluids, and to 
fadUtatc the removal of waste through the kidney drainage 
^tem. It also plays m Important rAle in the regulation of body 

’ Mailne, D. "The rhyeMmcy eiul t*Oit«1|sil ImmeUlSrtM,* ihe Thi^tiaSl " 

Amtrkatt iiiHad AuMiMUtm, Vul. tlM. pmb £U0 asOj. 
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temperature. A liberal daily supply is essential to the best health 
and should be regularly provided for in the scheme of living of 
every person young or old. Four to six glasses a day ui addition 
to what is obtained in food is usually sufficient. 

The Vitamins 

Besides the energy-bearing materials, water and minerals, 
there are substances existing in minute quantities in foods which 
exercise a profound influence upon nutrition. These are known as 
vitaimns. For a long time these eluded the food chemist because 
of the exceedingly small amounts present in ordinary quantitiea 
of food. They were missed in the ordinary analysis, partly for 
this reason, and partly because some of them very easily change 
their form and lose their identity when subjected to the usual 
manipulations of the chemical laboratory. Hence it was through 
observations of the effects of various dietary restrictions upon 
men and animals that we came to realize that vitamins are indis- 
pensable to good nutrition, and to study our foods in order to 
know where to find each one. Just as the great physicist measures 
invisible atoms and studies the arrangement of the still more 
minute ions which compose them, so the chemist, wiUiout seeing 
a vitamin with the naked eye or even a microscope, has found 
means to measure the amount of any vitamin in any food. For 
the moat part he is still dependent upon the use of carefully stand* 
ardized laboratory animals for his measurements and the work 
proceeds slowly. But no less than eight vitamins have been crys- 
tallized and their chemical composition made known. Some of 
these are now manufactured much more cheaply than they can 
be obtained from natural sources. 

Discovery of the vitamins began with the ushering in of the 
twentieth century, although the name was not coined until 1911 . 
Knowledge of one of them led to the search for others, and in 
fairly rapid succession half a dozen were discovered and, pending 
their chemical identification, designated by different letters of 
the alphabet, Now these whose chemical structure is known are 
given names indicative of their character. Since derignation by 
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letter is mow iamiliar at the prese nt Unre, U tters- will be ^ven 
preference in this bwjk.* 

Vitamin A 

Vitamin A is <»«nUal to groirth. reprcHlm tmn. an»l lacuUon, 
and the maintenance «f kttlily vig»»r at every »ila}tr of existence. 
On a diet containing cverj- du tary eikfMrniial rx< e pi this «*ne viu-. 
mitt, a young albino rat (the stan»lar>I animal l«»r Icsting for vita- 
min A) will soon show a ciwlinc in thr rale *•! growth, Unaiiy erase’ 
to grow at all, and develop many symplums nf physi* al unfitnrMk, 
such as rough and falling hair, running mm- and ears, ehalky, 
brittle teeUi and, in the course of limea ihara* u ristii eye discaiM.' 
known as xerophthalmia. 

If at this stage we add to the diet some » onlaining vitamin 
A, the eye disease will promptly clear up. the naNil or ear conges- 
tion wUl abate, the hair will cease !«» fall out .md gradually be- 
come glossy again, and growth will W resumed, 

Striking as is the influence of viianun A ujvm the growing 
animal, its effects on the rcprcKluclive lajwciiy '»l the adult are 
equally impresdve. Two pairs ol wrlldcd adult animab, *me f»air 
on a ^t devoid of vitamin A, the other »*n a did oOUaining it, 
will not diow any bad effet l of the dirt l««r a l«^}^K lirnr. liecauae 
reserves of this vitamin may lie stored in the l*<*dy , and lUlr ov'er 
periods of temporary Uiorlage- Hut ihr |*air deprived «»f the vita- 
min A wQl Imve very few, if any, ofl^vpiring. and what lew they 
may have will b« weak if not sUIMiom. Ilir mother will be unable 
to suckle the young pntperly, and that family will die »mt unkMi 
the young are put upon a better dwt 
Young animals placed at weaning on a diet with a low 
of vitamin A may be able to ]^»w to full adult siar if they have 
received a good store from their mother Iwf-ore birth and during 
the nurrii^ period, but they will ni»t be of full vigor, as i* drown 
by delayed maturity and earlier onset ol senility; they are prone 
to succumb to lung infccUun in early adult Hie. at a {wriod when 
young men and women most frequently devrtop tulientilcnla. 

' fot A brig dlaoiMlwi ot tbt t)b«nv«rr »l Ow irK*ai,» a-ov'* ymmkiim <4 

HnbiihH, Jni F.(Utltin, CtiMplBti X XV. TV* M4(n>4Uii ('.< Cjmmmi w 

TImy «wf /Vwtav. SmI KdlrixH, r«M)l4ia«4 -law. 
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Young animals deprived for a time of the vitamin ^d then given 
a full supply again are frequently more susceptible to infecUon 
in varioi organs and tissues than other animals which have had 
a full supply throughout their whole period of growdi. 

If iixstead of a diet completely lacking in vitamin A one with a 
gmall amount of the vitamin is &ven. the animals wiU live longer 
but wUl develop a disease of the nervous system, manifested first 
by paralysis of the hind legs and great muscular weakness which 
bLbme progressively worse until death ensues. But long before 
any other signs of vitamin A deficiency appear, there may be 
inability to see dearly in a dim Hght, a condition known as night 
blindness. The visual purple of the retina is alwys bleached by 
bright light but recovers quickly when the eye is well supplied 
vitamin A. In night bUndness it recovers slowly . A rat with 
night blindness exposed to a bright light and then required to 
leap across a hole in a dimly lighted place will be unable to see 
vhere the l a n din g is, while a normal rat will make the leap with 

perfect ease. _ . . v , 

That vitamin A is widespread in its influence in the body re- 
ceives further emphads from recent discoveries of its relationsMp 
to the health of the teeth. When rats are placed on a diet lacking 
vitamin A their teeth become chalky, owing to loss of the enamel, 
and as they grow become more and more misshapen, since the 
same organ that controls the health of the enamel also affects 
ether actively functioning parts of the tooth. 

Many of ^ese effects on animals have been amply confirmed 
for human beings. As early as 1904, a Japanese physician. Dr. 
Mori, reported cases of eye disease in children living largely on 
rice cured by adding to Ihdr diet chicken livers, which we now 
know to be very rich in vitamin A. Some years later a large num- 
ber of cases were observed among poor children in Copenhagen, 
who, under war conditions, were having only skim milk in addi- 
tion to a diet consisting mostly of cereals. These children were 
cured by substituting whole milk, the cream carrying the vita- 
min A which the diet otherwise lacked. At the present time in 
China, India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra and the Malay States, lack 
of vitamin A is the chief cause of preventable blindness in 



Foods Furnishing Approximately the Same Amount 
OP VrrAiHN A 


Food Material Weight (os.) Measure 

Lettuce 14.3 1 large head 

String beans 1.9 1 7 beans 

Milk 8.5 1 cup 

Bananas 11.3 2 medium 

Carrots 0.6* very small 

Peas 1 .8 % cup 

Tomato 2.3 1 small 

Butter 0..S 1" cube 

Spinach 0.1 1 small Icat 

Egg yolk 0.5 1 yolk 


*Exclusive of stem and leaves. 
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children. In this country although, severe shortage of vitamin is 
uncommon, many do not get as much as they need. Dr. Jeans of 
the State University of Iowa has shown that many Iowa school 
children, when tested for night blindness, gave evidence of this 
condition and upon administration of cod liver oil or some other 
very rich source of vitamin A were soon restored to normal dark 
adaptation. The more rapid the rate of growth and the greater 
the size, the more vitamin A is needed. Experiments in various 
laboratories show that at least four times as much vitamin A as 
is necessary to secure normal growth can be profitably used in 
promoting general vigor. 

The most dependable way of measuring the vitamin A values 
of foods is by tests with albino rats. Young animals newly weaned 
from mothers on a standard diet are kept on a vitamin A-free 
ration until growth ceases, and are then fed small amounts of the 

Vitamin A in IOO-Calohie Pomions of Foods 


Food Mateuad 


Meascse oe PoKnoN 


iNTSaNATtOnAL 

Umis or 
VnAuin A 


Apples, fresh 

SanaiULS 

Beans, string. . . . 

Beets, fre^ 

Butter 

Cabbage 

Ctirrots, fresh 

Cauliflower 

Cheese, American. 

Collards 

Eggs, whole 

Egg yolk 

Grapes, fresh. . . . 
Lettuce, bleached 

Milk, whole 

Orange juice 

Peas, green 

Peppers, green. . . 
Potatoes, sweet. . . 
Potatoes, white. . . 

Rutabagas 

Spinach, fresh . . . . 

Tomatoes 

Tumip greens . . . . 


1 large 

1 medium 

2i4 cups of 1-inch pieces . . . 

4 beets, 2-inch diam 

1 tablespoon 

3}4 cups (chopped) 

1% cups of H-iuch cubes. . . 
1 small head, 4}^-inch diam, 
l)<i-inch cube 

1 cup (cooked) 

IH eggs 

2 yolks 

1 large bunch 

2 large heads 

cup 

cup 

cup 

5 peppers, 3 A inches long. . 

A medium 

1 medium 

1% cups of J^-inch cubes . , 

cups 

2 cups, scant 

1% cups (cooked) 


89 

179 

1808 

29 

384 

142 

5138 

123 

431 

6885 

1005 

752 

24 

536 

227 

96 

750 

2076 

1562 

26 

36 

46408 

2858 

14250 
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material to be tested, their gains in weight over a period of not 
less than four weeks being observed and compared with gains of 
other animals smularly treated that have been fed a knoTOi 
amount of the vitamin. In order to bring the findings of many 
laboratories all over the world to a common basis, an Interna- 
tional Committee on Vitamin Standardization in 1934 established 
as an international unit a definite weight of the substance in 
plants from which the animal body makes vitamin A, called 
carotene. One unit is 0.6 microgram of carotene, and if a group 
of test animals fed an international unit of carotene and a group 
fed a certain amount of a food make the same average gain in 
weight over a four week period, it is concluded that the food con- 
tains the equivalent of one international unit of vitamin A. In 
the preceding table are given the vitamin A values of a number 
of common foods. 

Vitamin Bj or Thiamin 

Vitamin Bi, like vitamin A, is essential for growth, reproduc- 
tion, and lactation. Its withdrawal from the diet has a speedy 
and pronounced effect upon appetite and digestion, so that food 
is generally refused, and if eaten, remains in the digestive tract 
to make trouble instead of being absorbed and used by the body. 
Both rats and pigeons very quickly manifest a characteristic 
disease of the nervous system known as polyneuritis or beri-beri 
when this vitamin is withheld from the diet. The body becomes 
distorted, the gait imcertain, and paralysis finally causes death 
unless the vitamin is supplied. If given in time, improvement is 
almost immediate and return to normal condition occurs within a 
day or so. Partial deprivation may not result in acute disease but 
in a low state of health with poor appetite, poor digestion, 
nervousness, and other more or less vague symptoms, from all 
of which recovery is prompt when the lacking vitamin is supplied. 

The young growing creature suffers from lack of vitamin Bi 
very quickly since little .can be held in reserve in the tissues. 
The higher the rate of growth and die greater tire energy 
requirement, the more vitamin Bi is needed. Vitamin Bi enters 
mto combination with phosphorus to make a substance which 







Foods Furnishing Approximately the Same Amount 

OP Vitamin Bi (Thiamin) 

Food Moierid 

TFc;jW (»*•) 
3.2 

Measure 

1/^ medium 


4.2 

small head 


7.5 

1 large 


0.15 

1 tbsi>. 


0.9* 

}A chop 


1.1 

1 very thin slice 


1.6 

M cup 


S.O 

1 small 


1.0 

yolks 

^Weight ol meat only. 
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is indispensable for the burning of carbohydrate food. This is at 
least one reason why the person with the higher energy expendi- 
ture needs more vitamin Bx; almost invariably more carbohydrate 
will be burned as activity increases. The nervous disturbance 
occurring with shortage of vitamin Bi is due to the accumulation 
of partly burned carbohydrate in the body. As soon as vitamin 
Bi is given, the combustion goes on normally and the nerve 
symptoms subside. 

Observations on experimental animals have in recent years 
been amply confirmed for human beings, and the dangerous 
tendency of the American diet to be low in this dietary factor has 
been recognized. The routine use of liberal amounts of vitamin 


Vitamin Bi (Thiamin) in 100-Calohie Portions op Foods 


Food Mjltexui. 


Apples, fresh 

Bananas 

Beans, stxing, freA 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupe 

Carrots, fresh 

Collards 

Eggs, whole 

Egg yolk 

Flour, whole wheat 

Grapes, fresh 

Lettuce 

Milk, whole 

Muskmelon 

Oats, rolled 

Onions 

Orange juice 

Peas, green 

Peppers, green .... 

Potato, white 

Prunes, dried 

Rutabagas 

Spinach, fresh .... 

Tomatoes 

Turnip greens . . . . 

Turnips, fresh 

Wheat, shredded . . 


Msasdie os Portion 

iNTeaHA- 

TIONAL 

Units or 
VlTAiUN Bl 

Micro- 

ORAUa 

OP 

VrTAUJU Bl 

1 large 

20 

60 

1 medium 

15 

45 

2}4 cups of 1-inch pieces 

40 

120 

syi cups (chopped) 

80 

240 

1 melon, 5-inch dii^n 

37 

110 

lii cups of ^-inch cubes 

56 

168 

1 cup (cooked) 

102 

306 

IH eSBS 

20 

60 

2 yolks. 

25 

75 

4)^ tablespoons 

22 

65 

1 large bunch 

13 

39 

2 large heads 

109 

327 

cup 

16 

48 

1 melon, 5-inch diam 

37 

110 

to 5^ cup 

18 

54 

3-4 medium 

10 

30 

Heap 

73 

219 

5^ cup 

150 

450 

5 peppers, 3^ inches bng 

21 

63 

1 medium 

24 

72 

4 medium 

13 

39 

1% cups of ^-inch cubes 

37 

101 

2)^ cups 

162 

486 

2 cups, scant 

85 

2SS 

IH cups (cooked) 

81 

243 

2i4 cups of ^inch cubes 

43 

129 

1 biscuit 

14 

42 
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Bi is important not only for the best health and growth of the 
young but also for adults, as a means of enhancing and preserv ing 
the efficiency of the aUmeiitary tract and of the nervous system. 
More is required for pregnancy than for growth and still more for 
lactation. A generous intake will do no haimj a shortage is sure 
to be a serious disadvantage. 

Vitamin Bi is measured by the use of suitably standardized 
animals, either determining their rate of growth when material 
to be tested is added to a vitamin Bi-free ration, or by noting the 
time required to cure induced polyneuritis. Now that pure thia- 
min is available, the International Committee on Vitamin 
Standardization has defined an international unit as 3 micro- 
grams (0.000003 gram) of the pure substance. Many of the vita- 
min Bi values of foods which are current at the present tiTnp. have 
been made by feeding tests in which the amount of the food which 
would induce a gain of 3 grams per week for from 4 to 6 weeks in 
a suitably prepared albino rat was called a Sherman-Chase unit. 
An approximation of these values in international units may be 
made on the basis of one international unit equalling two Sher- 
man-Chase units. In the preceding table are given vitamin Bi 
values of some 100-calorie portions of foods in terms of inter- 
national units and also of pure* thiamin. 

Vitamin C or Ascorbic Acid 

In the absence of vitamin C a very characteristic disease de- 
velops, namely , scurvy . This is a disorder affecting many parts of 
the body . The ribs may exhibit beading similar to that in rickets, 
while hemorrhages into the skin, the intestines, and the muscles 
commonly develop. In extreme cases, the teeth may become loos- 
ened in their sockets. Anemia and pains in the joints are some- 
times attributed to other causes, when in reality due to scurvy. 
In the young, growth is affected, though not so markedly as when 
vitamin A or Bi is withheld. 

More common in this country than acute scurvy is a low state 
of health from a partially inadequate supply of vitamin C. One 
of the marked effects is fragiUty of the walls of the blood vessels, 
especially the capillaries. Another is degenerative changes in cells 








Foods FuRNismNO Approximately the Same Amount 

OF Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acm) 


Food Material 

Weight (os.) 

Measure 

Pineapple juice 

7.5 

1 cup (scant) 

Banana 

7.3 

1 large 

Orange juice 

1.6 

cup (scant) 

Tomatx) juice 

3.3 

1 cup 

Apples 

11.2 

2 medium 

Grapefruit 

1.6* 

3 small sections 

Potatoes 

10.0** 

2 large 

Peas 

3.0 

cup 

Cucumljers 

4.7 

cucumber 10" long 

Cabbage 

1.9 

Small serving 

*Wcight of edible portion only. 

**Valuc for cooked potatoes. 
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within the teeth known as odontoblasts which interfere with their 
health and normal development. Furthermore the bones, lacking 
adequate vitamin C, are not able to hold their calcium and be- 
come porous and brittle and fracture easily. Vague symptoms of ill 
health, such as a sallow, muddy complexion, a feeling of lassi- 
tude, and fleeting pains in joints and limbs, often mistaken for 
rheumatism, occur frequently among those living habitually on a 
diet very low in vitamin C. In a study of the boys in Christ’s Hos- 
pital, a famous old school near London, extending over many 
years, it was found in 1918-22 that one of the results of dietary 
restrictions during the world war was the increased number of 
fractured bones, and many complaints of rheumatism, which de- 
creased as soon as the diet was improved, largely due to the in- 
crease in milk (unpasteurized), fruits and vegetables. 

The mother needs a plentiful supply in her diet before the baby 


Vitamin C (Ascoilbic Acid) in IOO-Caloiue Portions of Foods 


Food Maiesui; 

Meabuhe OT'PorTION 

1 

InxebMA- 
noMAi. 
Units ob 
V iTAum C 

Hxm* 

OSAUB 

OP 

Vitamin C 


1 large 


8 



■ M 

9 

Beans, string, fresh 

cups of I'inch pieces (cooked) 


11 

Beets, frerii 

4 beets, 2-inch diom. (cooked) . . 

1 140 

7 

Cabbage 

3J^ cups (chopped, uncooked) . . . 

1750 

88 

Carrots, fresh 

1?^ cups of J^-inch cubes (un- 




cooked) 

140 

7 

CoUards 

1 1 cup (cooked) 

930 

47 

Conii green 


100 

5 



1380 

69 

Lemon juice 


1670 

84 

Mtllc, wlirtlft 


40 

2 

OnionS) fresh 


310 

16 

Orange juice 

^ cun 

1190 

60 

PeaiSi fresh 


110 

6 

Peas, green 


400 

20 

Peppers, green 

5 peppers, 3 }^ inches long (un- 




cooked) 

6900 

345 

Potatoes, white 


130 

7 

Spinach, fresli 

2 %^ cup» (unrookftd^ 

3700 

185 

Strawberries, fresh 


1280 

64 

Tomatoes . 


1700 

85 

Turnip greens 


660 

33 
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is born to insure the best tooth development and after birth the 
baby should very soon receive a special vitamin C supplement 
even when being nursed by his own mother, since milk at best is 
not very rich in this vitamin. Since it is not stored in the body to 
any considerable degree generous daily supplies are needed to 
main tain the best health. 

Tests of the vitamin C values of foods were at first made ex- 
clusively by use of the guinea pig, which is very sensitive to lack 
of the vitamin and quickly develops scurvy. Now that the chemi- 
cal nature of the vitamin is known, chemical tests have been, 
developed and found satisfactory for certain foods, but it is still 
necessary to check these tests on new foods with the results of 
feeding experiments with the guinea pigs to be sure that there 
are no discrepancies between the two types of test. 

The International Committee on Vitamin Standardization has 
defined one unit of vitamin C as 0.05 milligram of pure ascorbic 
acid. One guinea pig unit, known as tlie Sherman-La Mer unit, is 
equivalent to 10 international units or 0 .5 milligram . The amounts 
of vitamin C in some lOO-caloiie portions of common foods are 
given in the preceding table in international units and in milli- 
grams of ascorbic acid. 


Vitamin D 

Vitamin D is essential for the proper development of the bones 
and teeth and the prevention of rickets. It is also necessary for 
normal growth. In the absence of vitamin D it is difficult for the 
bones to secure from the blood stream the calcium and phosphorus 
necessary for calcification. Bow legs are often noticed, but more 
serious are the misshapen jaws, contracted thorax and pelvis 
which are not as easily outgrown. Rachitic children are especially 
susceptible to decaying and protruding teeth and, what is even 
more serious a menace to health, to bronchitis, pneumonia and 
other disturbances of the respiratory tract. 

We are independent of food in regard to this vitamin so long 
as we have plenty of sunshine. It is formed in the body by the ac- 
tion of the ultraviolet rays of sunlight upon the skin. Hence in 
sunny climates rickets is a disease which seldom occurs, and in 
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temperate climates it is more prevalent in winter than in sumnaer. 
We can imitate nature by means of a lamp emitting a large pro- 
portion of ultraviolet rays (the quartz mercury vapor lamp) and 
increase thus the amount of vitamin D in our bodies. Few com- 
mon foods contain vitamin D in appreciable amounts and none in 
quantities sufficient to be adequate protection against rickets. 
With the discovery of vitamin D in cod liver oil, a new era in the 
history of rickets began in the temperate zone, characterized by 
the daily use of this prophylactic in the diets of infants and grow- 
ing children. It is also possible to obtain concentrates of vitamin 
D from fish Uver oils free from the oil and also to produce vitamin 
D by the irradiation with ultraviolet light of a substance obtained 
from yeast called ergosterol. The activated ergosterol is marketed 
in oil under the name of viosterol. We also have today vitamin D 
mfik, to which the vitamin has been added by direct irradiation, 
by the use of concentrates derived from fish liver oils, or by the 
feeding of irradiated yeast to the cow. It is generally advisable for 
young children to have cod liver oil even when vitamin D milk is 
used because of their great need of vitamin D and also for the 
vitamin A which it also furnishes. AH fish liver oils contain both 
vitamins, but in varying proportions. Halibut Uver oil, which is 
richer in vitamin A than vitamin D, is often preferred by adults 
because a day’s allowance can be put into a small capsule. This is 
satisfactory because their requirement for vitamin D is not as high 
as that of children. Growing children accept cod Uver oil readily 
and its routine use in their diet is splendid health insurance. 

Vitamin G or Riboflavin 

Vitamin G is a yellow pigment with a green fluorescence which 
was known to be present in milk fuUy half a century before any 
one suspected that it might be a vitamin. It gives to whey its yel- 
low-greenish tinge. In 1933 it was isolated from milk whey and 
egg white in pure crystalline form, 0.06 gram of crystals being ob- 
tained from about 750 gaUons of milk. Now it is being manufac- 
tured commercially and used routinely in experimental rations in 
nutrition laboratories as one of the essentials of an adequate diet, 
necessary for growth and for health at all ages. Albino rats de- 
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prived of tHs -vitamin manifest a partial failure of appetite, bat 
enough food is eaten to keep them at a stationary weight for some 
weeks, during which they take on the appearance of very aged ani- 
mals. The hair becomes rough and falls out in patches, especially 
around the head and shoulders, the mouth becomes sore and the 
legs and tail stiS . If the rats live for 60 to 80 days, they are likely 
to develop cataracts on their eyes. These symptoms, accompanied 
by digestive disturbances, nervous weakness and increased sus- 
ceptibility to infection, are rapidly cured and the animals are re- 
stored to their normal youthful appearance when vitamin G is 
administered. 

Vitamin G (ribofla-vin} combines with phosphorus and protein 
to form a substance essential to all living cells and tissues, and the 
appearance of premature old age is probably largely due to the 


. Vitamin G (Rebomavin) in IOO-Calokie Portions or Foods 


Foon Maieum. 

Meastj&s or PoETION 

Boitkqion- 

SUSRMAN 
tlNTlS OP 

ViTAmN G 

Micro* 

GRAlfS 

OP 

VitamihG 




96 




90 

Beans, Lima, fresh 

cup 

81 

243 

Beans, string, fiesh 


60 

180 

Beef, round, lean 

SliM 2% inches x inches x % 




inch, 

64 

192 

Beets, fresh 


109 

327 

Cabbage 


159 

477 

Carrots, fresh 


111 

333 

CauMowei i 


1Q7 

S91 

Cheese. American 

l^-inrh mhft 

46 

138 


1\4 eifira 

97 

291 

Escaiole 

21 leaves 

459 

1377 

Kale 


392 

1176 

Lettuce 


143 

429 

Liver, 

Slice 3}^ inches x 2 }^ inches x J4 



inch 

694 

2082 

Mifk 


46 


Peas, green 

^ cup 

100 

300 

Prunes 

4 metHiiTn , . 

87 

261 

Spinach 


AIR 

^254 

Tomatoes. 

2 cups 

07 

291 

Turnips 


114 

342 

Veal, leg, lean 

Slice 2 inches x 2 %, inches x 


inch 

123 

369 







Foods Furnishing Approximately the Same Amount op Vitamin G (Riboflavin) 


Food Material 

Broccoli 

(os.) 

2 5 

Measure 

Milk 

11 1 


Turnip greens, steamed 

Peas 

1.2 

cups 

K cup 

Peanuts 

1 

cup 

Cheese, American 

Eggs, whole 

Lean beef 

Yeast, bakers’ compressed 

Liver 

1.8 

2.4 

3.4 

0..1 

0.4 

ihi cup 

Piece, 1" X W/ x 2" 

eggs 

Slice, 2i;;rxl}^"xl" 
cake 

Slice, 1" X 1" X Yi" 
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fact that without liberal supplies of this vitamin every cell must 
work at a disadvantage. It has been found that as the amount of 
vitamin G is increased the evidences of greater health and vigor 
become more and more marked up to about four times as much as 
is needed to prevent any specific sign of deficiency. This vitamin 
is wen styled the one which “preserves the characteristics of 
youth.” 

Measurements of the vitamin G values of foods have been made 
by findin g the amount of the substance on which suitably pre- 
pared yoimg rats gain an average of 3 grams per week for a period 
of 4 or 5 weeks. This amount is known as a Bourquin-Sherman 
unit. The vitamin G values of some common foods are given in 
the preceding table. The amount of riboflavin has been estimated 
on the basis of one Bourquin-Sherman unit being equivalent to 3 
micrograms. 

Nicotinic Acid, The Pellagra-Preventive Vitamin 

For 22 years, dating from 1915 when pellagra was definitely 
shown to be a dietary deficiency disease to 1937 when nicotinic 
acid was found to be the effective substance in pellagra preventive 
foods, various discoveries in the field of nutrition led the way to 
the conquest of this scourge of om: Southern states and of many 
parts of Europe where the people live upon a very restricted diet. 
The spectacular cures of men and women emaciated, bed-ridden, 
uninterested in food, often demented, with sore mouths and 
tongues swollen and fiery red, dramatically demonstrate the 
great potency of this vitamin. With nicotinic acid it is possi- 
ble to Eiccomplish in a few days what formerly took weeks with 
hospital care and very special dietary treatment. It should be 
noted however, that the eradication of pellagra from any district 
is to be accomplished by the general improvement of the dietary of 
the people, and not merely by the administration of nicotinic 
acid, for the pellagrin is quite likely to be suffering from inade- 
quacy of vitamins Bi and G and perhaps others, as well as of pro- 
tein, calcium and iron. The essential points in the dietary treat- 
ment of mild cases are liberal calories (4000 to 4500 daily) to 
bring the emaciated person up to normal weight, at least one 
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quart of milk, and from 30 to 300 grams of dried yeast, plus lean 
meats, liver and other foods rich in nicotinic acid. Among fresh 
vegetables coEards, turnip greens, kale, peas and tomatoes have 
been found distinctly valuable, but cabbage, carrots, onions, let^ 
tuce and potatoes have little pellagra-preventive value . 

The full significance of nicotinic acid in normal nutrition is just 
beginning to be understood. A closely related substance, nicotinic 
acid amide, has been found to be an important constituent of all 
living cells. 

Vitamin Bg 

When the diet on which Dr. Goldberger produced pellagra in 
man was fed to rats, they Ukewise developed skin disturbances 
and other symptoms which caused their deficiency disease to be 
called rat pellagra. But later, it was found that maize, which lacks 
the factor preventive of human pellagra, was a cure for the so- 
called rat pellagra. Such experience led to the search for another 
vitamin, and in 1938 pure vitamin B» was crystallized from rice 
bran and its chemical nature promptly determined. Rats on a 
diet adequate except for this one vitamin cease to grow after some 
weeks and develop sore mouths and red, swollen and bleeding 
ears, noses, paws and tails, A few micrograms of vitamin B# 
causes an immediate growth response, with complete healing of 
the dermatitis in a week or two. 

The value of this vitamia in human nutrition is just beginning 
to be studied. A few persons who have been treated for the diet- 
ary deficiencies common in pellagra with nicotinic acid, vitamin 
Bi and vitamin G, without any improvement in their usual inade- 
quate diets, remained very miserable until they were also given 
vitamin Bj. Then the change was dramatic. Within 24 hours they 
were relieved of weakness, nervousness, irritability,, and difficulty 
in walking. These observations indicate that vitamin B* is im- 
portant in human nutrition. 

Vitamin K, The Antihemorrhagic Vitamin 

Nicotimc acid was known for 75 years before any one discov- 
ered its relationship to pellagra. Similarly, a relatively simple sub- 
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stance prepared syntheticaUy in 1922 was found in 1939 to have 
sienificance in chick nutrition, as a factor in the normal clotting of 
the blood. When it is absent from the diet severe hemorrhages de- 
velop resembling somewhat those of scurvy. For example, chicks 
fed rice, yeast concentrate and fish meal were normal, but if the 
fishmeal were first deprived of its fat, their blood could stand for 
hours without clotting. Now the administration of a few micro- 
grams of the pure vitamin brings recovery of normal clotting 

time in a few days. , . v 

The use of vitamin K in controlling hemorrhage m human be- 
ings suffering from an obstruction of the bile duct has been at- 
tended with striking success. It has also been used as a means of 
controUing hemorrhage in certain newborn infants, the clotting 
time of whose blood is abnormally slow. 

Vitamin K is present in egg yolk and in green leaves, kale, cab- 
bage and spinach being rich sources. There is very Uttle in roots, 

seeds or tubers. 

Vitamin E 

Even a clothes moth needs vitamins, and one of the interesting 
problems of the present time is to discover just what vitamins dif- 
ferent species require. The albino rat has proven to be surpris- 
ingly like human beings in its vitamin requirements, yet it has ^e 
advantage of being able to manufacture its own vitamin C , which 
manlrinH caunot do. On the other hand, it has been found that the 
rat needs a special vitamin to prevent male animals from becom- 
ing infertile, and females from losing their young after they are 
well developed but still unborn. This is vitamin E, which has been 
found to exist in three closely related chemical forms called 
tocopherols. 

Failure to make normal gains in weight and a peculiar type of 
paralysis — a dragging of the hind legs affect young rats bom of 
mothers on a diet low in vitamin E . But if the mother is giveii food 
rich in the vitamin immediately after the birth of the yoimg it will 
be transferred through her milk and the young will be protected 
from paralysis. 

Although vitamin E may be needed by other species, evidence of 
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its indispensability is conclusive at present only in case of rats and 
dogs. Some reports of the prevention of spontaneous abortion in 
women by use of large doses of wheat germ oil, which is rich in 
this vitamin, suggest the possibility of its being a factor in this dis- 
ease, but definite proof of its specific value is difficult to obtain. 
As Dr. MattiU, one of the foremost investigators in this field, says: 
“Until this is at hand, attempts to produce a market for wheat 
germ oil flTnnng prospective parents generally are to be deprecated; 
so also is the suggested threat of national dietary sterility, in view 
of the widespread distribution of vitamin E in the foods belong- 
ing m a well balanced diet.”^ 

It occurs in aU sorts of foods. The oils from wheat, com and rice 
gflirn are rich sources and leafy vegetables also contain consider- 
able amounts. Butter, lard and cod liver oil contain little or none, 
but the hardened vegetable fats sold as shortening are good 
sources. It is not likely that the ordinary mixed diet is deficient in 
this vitamin. 

Another species known to need vitamin E is the chicken. The 
eggs of hens on rations without it do not produce live chicks be- 
cause the blood vessels of the developing embryo deteriorate and 
it dies of starvation. But diets adequate for rats are not equally 
good for chicks. The rat needs aimparatively little vitamin D , the 
chick a very large amount. The discovery of this fact has made it 
possible in northern climates to raise to maturity baby chicks 
hatched in December, whidi used to die from “leg weakness” due 
to rickets. The inclusion of cod liver oil and more calcium and 
phosphorus in the ration entirely eradicated this difficulty. But 
another form of leg weakness persisted — a kind of paralysis — 
which was cured by a vitamin not needed by the rat known as 
vitamin B4, which, is found in liver and in smaller amounts in 
yeast. Several other chick diseases have been shown to be due to 
dietary deficiencies and the investigation of the specific causes is 
leading to the isolation and identification of other vitamins. 

These illustrations will suffice to show that the field of vitamin 
study is a very large one, and much work must be done before we 

‘ A Symponm, Amrkan Medical AssoHa- 

im, Chaptet 30 (1939). 
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shall how how many litaiins which we find to he needed by 
other species are sipfatinhinnanlHe. In the mea^^^ 
apply inteligently out howledge of the vitamins whose import- 
ance in human nutrition has been demonstrated and for the test 
take comfort as Dr, Sherman has pointed out, in the fact “that if 
we plan out letaries to meet all out known nutrirional needs and 
meet these by the use of reasonably natural foods, these, as na- 
ture's wholes of 4e kinds to which out own bodies have been ad- 
justing themselves throughout out evolutionary history, will al- 
most certainly furnish us any substances which may be wB-titial 
to our nutritional well-being though si sdenically unknown 
to us,”' 

Shemm, H. C., M ad M, pp. ISH60, The Mamillan Co. (1934). 



Chapter II 


THE CARE OF 

THE DIGESTIVE MECHANISM 


The largest daily requirement for good nutrition is an adequate 
supply of fuel for all body activities. This must be selected in such 
a way as to include those substances which serve to build up the 
organism and keep it functioning well, constituting a so-called 
“balanced diet Many selections of food will theoretically accom- 
pKsh these results, but not all of them are equally successful in 
practice. It is possible to make a balanced ration from two or 
three foods, if carefully selected, and eat these to the exclusion of 
all others. One may take the whole day’s supply of protein in the 
form of cottage cheese, or of beans; may divide the total day’s 
food in two meals or six; serve molasses on meat, as truly a com- 
bination of carbohydrate and protein as bread and meat. But we 
must ask what practices represent the highest art in caring for 
the human machine. It makes a great deal of difference in an en- 
gine whether the coal for the day is put in all at once or at inter- 
vals, whether in large lumps or fine dust. We may lose valuable 
fuel through imperfect combustion if the fires are choked. Coal 
may fall through the grate and be lost with the ashes if not of 
suitable size. The walls of the fire chamber may be burned out by 
bad packing which prevents circulation of air. So in the case of the 
human furnace a great deal depends upon the way in which the 
fuel is introduced. 

We gather food materials from the four quarters of the globe, 
prepare them in factory and kitchen for the table, and yet when 
the products come to the table they are mostly crude material so 
far as the body is concerned. The first safeguard of digestion is a 
diet in which aU dietary essentials are present in favorable 
amounts. Shortage of any vitamin is likely to impair somewhat 
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the eflhciency of digestion and absorption, and inadequacy of 
vitamin Bi (thiamin) in particular is sure to depress the appetite 
and to cause sluggishness of the muscles of the alimentary tract, 
with poor digestion and constipation. The marked improvement 
in digestion of persons of all ages from infancy up, under dietary 
regimes which provide vitamin Bi liberally is one of the achieve- 
ments of modem nutrition. Nevertheless food must be subjected 
to many processes in that long and tortuous tract which we call 
the alimentary canal before it can enter upon its real functions in 
the living cells where energy is liberated and new material built. 
And the way it behaves in that canal is of great import for good 
nutrition. If it irritates the sensitive walls of stomach or intes- 
tines, the whole body is depressed, and the cells may be unable 
to make use of good material when finally brought to them. If it 
is crowded along too fast, with no time allowed between meals 
for rest of the digestive organs, a strike may be inaugurated 
against such bad working conditions and the poor body left, to 
starve in the midst of plenty. 

Before discussing in detail, therefore, the food needs of the fam- 
ily group and of individual members of the family, it will be worth 
while to give some attention to those principles in the choice and 
manner of taking food which in general tend to conserve or pro- 
mote good digestion and are more or less applicable to all. The 
final purposes in digestion are (1) to bring all foods into fluid 
form, (2) to separate all proteins into their amino acid fragments, 
(3) to divide all fats into two components (fatty acids and glyc- 
erol), soluble in the digestive fluids, and (4) to divide all carbo- 
hydrates into their component parts (simple sugars) . In such sim- 
plified forms these fuel foods pass into the blood stream and 
thence to the tissues. 

The processes by which these objects are attained are partly 
mechanical and partly chemical. They begin when food is taken 
into the mouth and continue in orderly fashion until the products 
indicated above pass through the intestinal walls into the blood 
and lymph, and the waste material is eliminated in the feces. 



feeding the family 
The Part of the Mouth in Good Digestion 

On guard at the begmning of the alimentary tract stands the 
mouth, whose first duty is to grind up coarse foods and soften or 
possibly dissolve them. Fluid foods relieve the mouth of this duty 
and are therefore selected when the teeth are missing or when 
for some other reason chewing is not likely to be well done. Fine 
piinring will to a large extent accomplish the same purpose; so 
beef is sometimes saaped free of all tough fibers, or vegetables 
and hard-cooked eggs put through a fine sieve when great ease 
of digestion is deared. On the other hand, when chewing is pos- 
sible, similar fineness and softaess may be attained by giving 
foods which must he chewed in order to swallow them, such as 
crisp toast, zwieback, and hard crackers, which tend to break up 
in toe pieces and are not only softened but actually dissolved by 
the saliva, which has the power of acting chemically upon carbo- 
hydrate material. The agents in the alimentary tract which split 
up proteins, fats, and carbohydrates into the fragments which 
can pass through the intestinal walls (amino acids, fatty adds and 
glycerol, and simple sugars) are technically called enzymes. They 
have been likened to keys, each fitting a single kind of lock, and 
setting free a simpler substance, as if one had a nest of boxes 
and a key to each by which the next smaller could be released. 
Thus in the saliva of the mouth we find an enzyme called ptyalin. 
It will unlock a starch unit, produdng what we may call a 
“double sugar”* (maltose); this in turn must be unlocked by 
another enzyme which will set free from it a simple sugar,— the 
kind which the blood can take to the muscles to burn for fuel. 
By means of nicely adjusted series of enzymes the body is kept 
from being overwhelmed with the kind of material which it is 
trying to use. If we take at one time a large quantity of glucose, 
especially when the stomach contains no food which might help 
to dilute it, we are hable to irritation of the stomach and possibly 
of the small intestines, although glucose is a simple sugar and 
requires only to pass into the blood to be available to the body. 
This trouble is simply due to lie fact that the body has too much 
of it to take care of at once. If it is greatly diluted with water 

^Techniod^ kAown a disacchajifJi 
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before taking, it will cause no trouble; or if taken in small enough 
quantities to be diluted by the saliva, or mixed with other foods 
so that it is thoroughly diluted by them. This is illustrated by the 
eating of hard and soft candy. If the hard candy is sucked it 
becomes greatly diluted by the saliva, while the soft candy, 
quickly swallowed, is diluted but little. When starch is taken, it 
is gradually changed to sugar, and this is one great reason why 
it is better to have most of our carbohydrate food in the form of 
starch rather than of sugar. But starch needs to be cooked so that 
the enzymes can readily attack it md large masses of starchy 
food broken up so that the digestive juices can reach every par- 
ticle. Foods which become pasty in the mouth, such as hot 
breads of many kinds, soggy potatoes, or unripe, raw bananas, 
tend to slip down the throat in lumpy masses little affected by the 
saliva and hard for the other juices to penetrate. This is another 
reason why baked potatoes, baked bananas, and hard, dry bread- 
stuffs are better for steady diet than the pasty foods just men- 
tioned. Pure starches, like cornstarch and tapioca, may be cooked 
rather quickly, but cereal foods, such as oats, corn, and wheat, 
have their starch grains sealed within pockets of ceEulose, which 
the body enzymes cannot soften and which are only with the 
greatest effort finely ground by chewing. Hence these are com- 
mercially treated to make them more digestible. Oats are crushed 
into very thin flakes (rolled oats) which may also be thoroughly 
steamed or toasted in the factory. Wheat is flaked or ground into 
light or dark granules (farina) which can be cooked thoroughly 
in a comparatively short time. Com is made into cornmeal, which 
still requires long cooking to soften thoroughly, or is cooked and 
rolled into flakes which are toasted ready to eat when they reach 
the household. By such commercial treatment, the long time 
formerly required for cooking cereals in the home to render them 
easy to digest has been greatly reduced, to the convenience of the 
housewife, whose main care nowadays is to see that they are pre- 
pared for the table in such a way as to make them most palatable. 

Besides helping to grind and soften all hard, coarse food and to 
digest starch, chewing is one of the signals to the stomach to 
prepare for its duty. The alimentary canal is operated likp. a com- 
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plex railway system. Signals are sent ahead and the way prepared 
for the pnrnTTiing load. Hence, while we cannot add to or take 
away from the energy which a food may contain by the care with 
which we chew it, we can make it easier for the rest of the diges- 
tive work to be carried on smoothly. We may thus save ourselves 
from some of the dangers of “indigestion,” which often seems to 
be the chief tqpic when people discuss their food. 

The Part of the Stomach in Good Digestion 

The stomach is the great reservoir into which food from the 
mouth quietly settles. The receiving end holds it in such a way 
that the gastric juice penetrates it slowly; and the digestion of 
starchy food, begun in the mouth if the food has been thoroughly 
chewed and mixed with saliva, may continue here for some time, 
till contact with the add gastric juice stops the action of the 
salivary enzyme and ends one chapter in the story of digestion. 

A good flow of healthy gastric juice depends upon many fac- 
tors. Regularity in time of meals is one. Habit is a powerful force 
in digestion as elsewhere, and the habit of responding to food at 
regular times and those only will do much to keep the stomach 
healthy. Most people are exceedingly careless in this respect, and 
good food is often blamed for bad results, when the broken sched- 
ule was really what upset the system. 

Effident mastication has already been mentioned as a signal 
to the stomach to get ready to receive food, and important for 
sending the food down in such condition that it can be taken care 
of with ease. The pleasurable sensations from the sight, smell, 
and taste of food not only “make the mouth water,” but the 
stomach also. Some foods stimulate a flow of gastric juice aside 
from any pleasant sensations they may produce, and are of great 
value when appetite fails or when for some other reason the 
stomach’s responses to food in general are weak. Water is such a 
substance and can be taken a few minutes before or at the begin- 
ning of a meal with positive stimulating efiect. The most effldent 
gastric stimulants are those substances which give flavor to meats; 
hence the advantage of meat early in the meal when it is served, 
and the value of beginrung a meal with soups containing the 
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extracts of meat, such as bouillon, consomm6, and oUier hinds 
with meat stock as the foundation, when the stomach responses 
are feeble. Herein lies the chief value of beef broth for invalids; 
but, since beef broth itself has little if any fuel value, it should 
be accompanied by some "real food,” which it will help to digest. 

The general nervous state of the person is very quickly reflected 
in the stomach. “Laugh and grow fat” is a wise saw. Attention 
to the appearance of food on the table and other devices which 
tend to put the prospective eater in a happy frame of mind are 
worth while from this point of view. Excitement, worry, anger, 
chiU, fatigue, aU tend to retard the digestive processes and the 
greatest skill in the choice of easily digested food may be of no 
avail while these unfavorable states persist. If food must be taken 
under such conditions, it is best sipped in some warm, rather 
dilute fluid form, such as soup, cocoa, malted milk, gruel, or a 
raw egg beaten up in milk. Next best is some very dry food which 
has to be moistened and softened in the mouth and reaches the 
stomach nearly fluid, such as toast crisp throughout, which may 
be accompanied by some finely minced, lightly cooked lean meat. 

Concentrated foods of various kinds are apt to prove irritating, 
especially to a sensitive stomach. Among such foods are cheese, 
candy, nuts, strongly acid fruits. These should be used in small 
amounts at a time, and in combination with bland foods which 
will dilute them, — crackers, bread or macaroni with cheese, 
candy only at the end of a meal (never on an empty stomach, as 
concentrated sugar is particularly irritating), nuts in small 
quantities along with other food less rich in fat and less concen- 
trated, acid fruits very much diluted, as in lemonade or cherry 
tapioca. 

The rate, and hence often the comfort, of digestion is further 
influenced by the proportions of the protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate eaten. Water passes through the stomach very quickly. 
Carbohydrates tend to pass out faster than proteins and proteins 
faster than fats. Mixtures of protein and carbohydrates go faster 
than proteins alone, but more slowly than carbohydrates. Mix- 
tures of fat and protein, on the other hand, go more slowly than 
either alone. This retarding effect of fat is an advantage or dis- 
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advantage according to drcumatances. The healthy empty stom- 
ach tends to contract rhythmically, with more or less insistence, 
producing the "pangs of hunger.” Its possessor, therefore, may 
find tiirnsplf very uncomfortable between meals, complaining 
that his food does not "stay by him.” He does not need a diet 
that relieves the stomach, but rather one which tends to require 
f;nTiiP. time for digestion, and this can be accomplished by the use 
of more fat. Such a person can eat pork and beans, sausage, suet 
pudding, mince pie, and the like without discomfort, especially 
if l epHin g an out-of-door Ufe. A less vigorous person would find 
such foods delaying digestion unduly; hence they are usually, 
and very properly, considered by a sedentary or delicate person 
hard to digest. The same is true of other foods in which a consider- 
able amount of fat is intimately mixed with proteins or carbo- 
hydrates or both, such as fat meats, rich sauces, pastries, and 
cakes. A good cook is not always the safest provider of the family 
food because of her tendency to load up all kinds of dishes witii 
cream and butter. The taking of fat is less likely to be overdone 
if it is served by itself as butter for bread, or as thin cream for 
beverages and cereals, than when it is used liberally in the 
kitchen. 

Most people can eat large amounts of carbohydrate food with 
ease if not pasty. Thus bread, in which eight-tenths of the calor- 
ies are in the form of carbohydrate, constitutes nearly half the 
diet of the very poor and fumi^es fully one-third of the calories 
in the diet of a great many people all over the world. But there 
are persons in whose stomachs carbohydrates tend to ferment 
very ea^y, usually because of bad mastication, little gastric 
add, or poor muscular activity of the stomach due perhaps to too 
little vitamin Bi. If liberal vitamin Bi does not "tone up” the 
alimentary tract suffidently, such people need to eat less carbo- 
hydrate food than others and to rely more upon protein and sim- 
ple forms of fat for fuel. As already pointed out, sugars ferment 
more readily and are liable to be more irritating than starchy 
foods, so that good results are often obtained merely by ruling 
out sug^ and very sweet foods. At other times foods contain- 
ing much cellulose, such as green vegetables, must be exduded 
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because the cellulose tends to retard carbohydrate digestion, un- 
less it is removed with a strainer. Usually it is wise to enforce 
good mastication by the use of hard, dry breadstuffs. 

Good stomach digestion depends, in general, upon keeping the 
whole body in good condition by breathing fresh pure air, taking 
suitable exercise, cultivating cheerful mental habits; eating a diet 
rich in vitamin Bi, observing regular mealtimes, and refraining 
from food at aU other times; avoiding food when greatly over- 
wrought or exhausted, or limitii^ it to simple, warm, fluid foods; 
masticating thoroughly so that food never goes down in large 
lumps; paying some heed to the retarding effect of fat on digestion 
and avoiding large amounts of very concentrated or irritating 
foods. 


Good Digestion in the Small Intestine 

Into the small intestine by spurts from the stomach comes ma- 
terial in various stages of digestion, mostly fluid, with small par- 
ticles of insoluble or still undissolved substances floating in it. 
Here are enzymes greater in number and more powerful in action 
than anywhere else in the alimentary canal. The acid gastric juice 
sends a call to the pancreas through a special “chemical messen- 
ger” and out pours a fluid with enzymes for starch, protein, and 
fat. From the walls of the intestine itself numbers of tiny glands 
supply a secretion containing enzymes for breaking up the last 
combinations, setting free amino acids from the larger protein frag- 
ments left by the other enzymes, and also dividing all the remain- 
ing double sugars into simple sugars. The bile flows into the in- 
testine and makes conditions more favorable for these changes, 
especially helping in the digestion of fat. 

In the small intestine we find two systems of movements. By 
one the food is very thoroughly mixed with the digestive juices 
containing the enzymes, and brought into, contact with the tiny 
fingerlike projections on the intestinal walls which absorb the 
digested materials and start them on their journey to the tissues 
that need them. By the other, the material is moved along from 
part to part, meeting fresh sxufaces for absorption, and leaving 
less and less to be pushed into the large intestine. 
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Good health in the small intestine is very quickly affected by 
conditions in the stomach. Hence it is fortunate that the stomach 
is very sensitive to bad feeling and gives us warning of what we 
may be doing to the more important intestinal tube. Any nervous 
disturbance affecting the stomach is likely to be shared sympa^ 
thetically by its neighbor. Anger, fear, and other painful emotions 
tend to stop digestion in all parts. Bacteria of various kinds thrive 
in the small intestine, and when food is not digested at the normal 
rate, are likely to seize it and devote it to their own nourishment. 
Thus carbohydrates tend to ferment, producing troublesome 
gases and irritating acids; and proteins to undergo putrefaction, 
with the formation of products which are more harmful than those 
formed by carbohydrates, producing, when absorbed into the sys- 
tem, the condition called “auto-intoxication.” Fermentation can 
be lessened by limiting carbohydrate food, and putrefaction re- 
duced by limiting protein food; the dangers of both can be avoided 
in part by care in mastication and choice of the fonn in which the 
food is taken, and in part by a liberal vitamin Bi intake, pro- 
moting normal muscle activity in the intestine. 

Good Digestion in the Large Intestine 

The large intestine serves in great measure as a receptacle in 
which the last portions of digested material may be sorted out 
from the waste which is to be eliminated as of no further use to 
the body. No digestive enzymes are furnished in its fluids; no 
such vigorous mixing of food and digestive juices occurs as in the 
small intestine, though a slow backward movement in the part ad- 
jacent to the small intestine forces the material in this part back 
and forth to insure absorption of all that is useful. At intervals a 
vigorous downward push forces the waste onward and finally out 
of the body altogether. 

It is very important that these movements of large and small 
intestine, conveying material along the tract, be normal. If they 
are too rapid, digestion is left incomplete and the body loses valu- 
able food material, as in diarrhea. If they are too slow, waste 
accumulates, mechanically irritating to the intestinal walls and to 
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adjacent parts; bacteria prey upon the retained material, and am- 
ple opportunity is afforded for the absorption of any poisons 
which they may produce, thus laying the foundation for bad com- 
plexions, headaches, sensations of fatigue, irritation of the ap- 
pendix, and other unpleasant conditions. 

The peristaltic movement of the large intestine tends to be 
hindered by many of the habits of civilized life. In the first place, 
the abdomiaal muscles are likely to have less exercise and hence 
to be less vigorous, because of less general physical activity. In 
the second place, food is likely to be too highly refined. Substan- 
tial material is necessary for intestinal muscles to contract upon. 
If they have to push along only a little stream of soft or fluid ma- 
terial they grow flabby and weak. The only kind of substance that 
will stay in the tract is something that cannot be digested! Animals 
get ballast in the form of sand, or bones, or the woody parts of 
plants. In their natural state many of the foods of man contain 
considerable woody fiber or cellulose, but by our modern milling 
processes we remove the bran from grains; in our market gardens 
we force vegetables so that their fiber is very delicate and then 
remove the more fibrous parts before they go to the table; we 
extract only the juice of fruits discarding pulp and skins, and 
thus make possible a diet almost free from ballast. 

Furthermore, modem transportation makes possible a very free 
choice of food. We are not dependent on a problematic catch of 
game or fish for meat; we can have it every day and three times a 
day so long as we have money to buy it. Therefore we may uncon- 
sciously eliminate from the dietary or relegate to an insignificant 
place foods which have a stimulating influence upon the move- 
ments of the intestines, foods rich in vitamin Bi especially the 
bran and germ of the cereal grains, and also foods with consider- 
able vegetable fiber, which include in addition to bran, many 
fruits and vegetables . 

Finally, habit plays a large part in intestinal activity, as in 
other digestive processes. If the normal warning is disregarded, it 
soon becomes ineffective and recalling it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult. The greatest stimulus to intestinal movement comes imme- 
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diatdy after food into the stomach and particularly after 
breakfast. Thus the omission of breakfast, common with some 
persons, may mean the loss of a much needed impulse. 

From these various causes, constipation is one of the recog- 
nized ills of modem life. One has only to notice advertisement of 
drugs in street cars and on billboards to realize this. But the tak- 
ing of drugs is a poor substitute for the normal control of the ali- 
mentary tract by diet and regularity, and is to be countenanced 
only when more hygienic measures fail. 

Diet for Constipation 

In endeavors to remedy or avoid constipation through diet, we 
may choose, then; 

(1) Foods rich in vitamin Bi, such as wheat germ, dried brew- 
ers’ yeast or yeast extract at least once a day, supplemented by 
bran, whole grain cereals and whole grain bread. If for any reason 
these are undesirable,, the pure vitamin is obtainable in tablet 
form. 

(2) Foods rich in cellulose, such as celery, cabbage, string 
beans, asparagus, lettuce, spinach, onions, dried beans and lentils 
with their hulls, raisins, figs, prunes, and other fruits eaten with 
their skins, cereals from which the bran has not been removed, 
such as rolled oats and whole wheat. When still more ballast is 
required, bran itself can be used in various ways, the pleasantest 
being as bran bread, mufl&ns, or crackers. Another plant product 
which serves the same purpose is agar-agar or “vegetable gelatin.” 
This is eaten simply cut into small pieces, along with or instead of 
some breakfast food, or it can be obtained in the form of wafers. 
It may also be made into biscuits, or boiled in water , flavored and 
cooled, it makes an edible Jelly Successful results from the use of 
such foods depend largely upon taking a sufficient quantity and 
including them in the diet every day. 

(3) Foods yielding vegetable adds, such as lemons, oranges, 
tomatoes, rhubarb, apples, dder, and other fruits and fruit juices 
(except blackberries, which are constipating) . The adds are mild 
stimulants to intestinal movement and most people find fruit 

^ Oiie-Eouitli ounce ol agar-agar will solidify one quart of liquid. 
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pleasant to take. The desired results are often gained by taking 
fruit or fruit juice the first thing in the morning. For persons of 
sensitive stomach, very mild fruit should be selected, or fruit 
juice diluted with water. Hot lemonade, prunes, or figs may be 
tried at bed time, if they do not cause gas or other discomfort. 
Liberal serving of fruit at every meal has much to recommend it 
as a means of counteracting constipation. 

(4) Foods tending to yield a little gas in the intestines, such as 
honey, molasses, spinach, onions, cauliflower, and some others. 
These ferment slightly; the gas generated breaks up hard masses 
in the intestine and also acts as a slight stimulant to movement. 
Carbonated mineral waters may bring about the same result 
partly because the mineral salts dissolved in them are laxative 
and partly through the gas with which they are charged. Honey 
and molasses are best restricted to adults and taken with coarse 
breads. They must not be used too freely or they will disturb 
digestion. The vegetables are most effective when eaten raw. Let- 
tuce is now very widely distributed all the year round, and a large 
serving every day, eaten plain or with a little salad dressing, is an 
excellent custom. Raw cabbage, shredded and seasoned with a lit- 
tle salt is a good alternative. Along with a large serving of a raw 
vegetable every day should go at least two large servings of cooked 
fibrous vegetables such as spinach, asparagus or kale. 

(5) A lubricant. For people whose digestion of fat is rather im- 
perfect, fat in liberal quantities is often laxative. Such persons 
may be benefited by a tablespocnful or two of olive oil before 
breakfast and the last thing at night. For most people, however, 
the lubricating effect is lost because fat is digested, hence an in- 
digestible, non-irritating lubricant has been sought and found by 
modem science in the form of highly purified mineral oil . This can- 
not be absorbed and helps to soften the residues in the large intes- 
tine and aid in their easy elimination. If movement is very dug- 
gish, the oil may slip through without carrying feces with it. If 
this happens, other laxative materials should be used at the same 
time (agar-agar for instance) and effort made to improve the 
activity of the intestinal muscles by suitable exercise. 

A large volume of water, two glasses or more, if taken on an 
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empty stomach, -will sometimes start intestinal peristalsis, but 
water tends to be absorbed before it reaches the large in- 
testine its action is rather uncertain, difiering greatly with indi- 
viduals. Better results will be obtained if common salt, one teas- 
poonful to a quart of water, be added. The drinking of water 
freely is very desirable, as it helps to flush out the system and 
carry waste products off through the kidneys, even if it does not 
of itself correct constipation. 

Some Anti-Constipation Menus^ 

Foa Healthy Adtjlts 
I 


Bheaxiast! An orange 

Cut oats, cream 

Wheat germ muffins and honey 

Milk to drink (1 cup)’ 

Cup of Vegex tmuillon 
LuNCEfEON: Scalioped com 
Tiiscuit 
Baked apple 

piNNEK Vegetable soup 
Roast beef 

Spinach (large serving) 

Baked potatoes (skina eaten) 
Cabbage salad (large serving) 
Wbok wheat bread 
Stewed loganberries or figs 


n 


Bseaetast: Stewed prunes 

Shredded wheat and wheat germ, cream 
Tomato omelet 
Whole wheat toast 
MQk to drink (1 cup)* 

Luncheon; Fork and baked beans 
Boston brown bread 
Sliced pineapple 
Oatmeal macaroons 

Dinnek; Boiled mutton, caper sauce 
Stewed oniona (large serving) 

Lettuce salad, French dressing (large serving) 

Bran wafers 

Lemon jelly, whipped cream 

’Two glosses of water or a glass of orange or other fruit juice should be taken each day, 
on arising. 

* Buttermilk would be mote laxative than sweet milk. 
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THE COST OF FOOD 


Ix is comparatively easy to plan attractive menus if one does 
not have to count the cost of materials nor of the labor required 
in preparation and service, though, of course, it can never be done 
without some time and thought. With plenty of money, the 
great danger is in the line of over-elaboration, which is not only 
inartistic, but tempts to overeating and waste of food. It is better 
to gratify one’s esthetic taste by excellence of quality in food and 
service than by a multiplicity of dishes. Especially to be shunned 
are dishes made over-rich with cream and butter, which are not 
only expensive but upset digestion. 

For most people, cost is a large factor in the feeding problem; 
from one-half to one-fourth of the family income has to be de- 
voted to buying food, and the smaller the income the larger the 
percentage which must be so spent. Fortunately beyond a cer- 
tain minimum there is no vital connection between nutritive value 
and cost. Nutritious and expensive are not synonymous; in fact, 
some of the most nutritious foods are the cheapest. Cost alone is, 
therefore, a poor guide for the housewife in determining what she 
will feed her family. She needs to know some of the factors which 
influence the cost of food in order to make wise selection, especi- 
ally if she has to try continually to make one dollar do the work 
of two. 


Factors in the Market Cost of Food 

One of the factors in the cost of food is the amount of labor 
and price of material required to produce it. A potato is cheap, 
and one will produce several dozen with very little work on the 
part of the planter. Hence potatoes rank as cheap food. Fish, 
which forage for themselves and have only to be caught and 
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brought to market, make cheap meat. Under pioneer conditions 
meat is in general cheap, smce it comes from wild animals. But 
when grain has to be raised to feed cattle for beef the cost of the 
animals’ food and care makes meat dear. In this country the 
passing of the great western grazing fields increased the cost of 
beef, and our present hope of keeping this kind of food within 
reach of our pocketbooks lies in the utilization of the vast plains 
of South America, where food for the animals may still be had for 
nothing. Meat from the Argentine cannot, however, be as cheap 
as that caught near one’s own door, because of the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Cost of transportation played a small part in domestic economy 
before the days of express or fast freight and refrigerator cars. 
But to-day we bring together in one market apples from Oregon, 
melons from California, oranges from Florida, olive oil from 
Spain— food products from almost every quarter of the globe— 
and the expense of this transportation must be added to the origi- 
nal cost of production. The cost of foods out of season is very 
largely due to their having been brought from a distance. 

With the best of facilities for transportation, many foods 
deteriorate in transit, and any percentage of loss must also be 
added to their cost. So perishability becomes another factor to 
be reckoned with. If a carload of peaches goes to market and half 
of them spoil before they reach the retail buyer, she will have to 
pay twice as much for what she gets as she would if they had all 
kept perfectly. Cereal products, dried foods of various kinds, 
potatoes, onions, and other foods which keep very well are always 
cheap as compared with strawberries, raspberries, lettuce, and 
the like, which require careful handling and will not keep long 
under the most favorable conditions. 

"With the development of cold storage, perishability is not so 
great a factor as formerly, but we still have to add the storage 
charge to transportation costs. 

Quick-freezing as a method of food preservation has gained 
rapidly in popularity because of the convenience in use and fine 
flavor of the products., The foods to be frozen are carefully 
Selected, gathered at their best, freed of waste, and packed in 
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waterproof cartons with the minimum of delay in handling and 
processing. Since there is no labor of preparation for cooking, 
they save time and add variety to the diet by making available 
out-of-season foods with the flavor of fresh ones. These foods are 
available only in centers large enough to justify the expense of 
a low-temperature case in which to keep them frozen until 
delivered to the consumer. In some places the housewife can 
rent a low-temperature “locker” and store in it foods which she 
can purchase to good advantage in their season and use gradually 
as desired. The cost of quick-frozen packaged foods must be com- 
pared with that of strictly edible material. Thus a pound of fresh 
peas in the pod, costing cents, will furnish only about half a 
pound of shelled peas, of which the actual cost will be 25 cents 
per pound. When frozen peas can be bought at the same price 
they will be just as cheap as the fresh market peas and their 
flavor and tenderness will be superior. 

Canning reduces the loss due to perishability and makes 
transportation of food products simpler, but one must pay for 
the labor involved in the process as weU as the materials, so that 
canned goods are to be ranked as intermediate in price between 
dried foods and fresh ones in season, at least under city condi- 
tions . One of the foods which canning has brought within the reach 
of everyone is milk. Canned evaporated milk in 14^ ounce cans 
at 7 cents per can costs only one cent per 100 calories, a price 
which cannot be duplicated in fresh milk tmtil its cost is down to 
7 cents per quart. 

The way in which goods are put up for the market wiU affect 
the cost. Package goods are more expensive than the same 
material in bulk; small packages cost more in proportion than 
large ones; fancy wrappers often bring a fancy price. Elegant 
shops and immediate delivery add materially to the original cost. 
The extra charge for package goods is often worth paying because 
greater cleanliness is assured, and sealing keeps the material in 
better condition, to say nothing of the greater ease of storage at 
home. A small package is a better investment than a large one if 
part of the large one would spoil before it could be used up. But 
these things should be realized by the purchaser. Twenty-five 
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cents invested in two jars of peanut butter, one costing 15 cents, 
the other 10, will yield 10 ounces of food, while a single 25 cent 
jar will contain 12 ounces, so that one saves over four cents (a 
gain of 20 per cent) on the larger purchase. Each housekeeper 
must decide for herself where the danger of loss and inconvenience 
of storage counterbalance the gain from large quantity buying, 
but the tendency in cities is to buy in unnecessarily small quan- 
tities, not only because storage space is precious, but because it 
is so easy to replenish one’s larder quickly. In the country, where 
space is available, there may be the opposite danger of buying 
in such large quantities that the food either deteriorates before 
it is used up or a great deal of extra care must be given to keep 
it in proper condition. 

Many foods bring high prices because of the esthetic appeal 
which they make to the consumer, Size and shape, color, flavor, 
and texture all play their parts in this appeal. Tender beef is 
preferred to tough, and since a comparatively small part of each 
creature is tender the law of supply and demand sends up the 
price. Large red apples are more attractive than small green ones 
though the latter may actually have a better flavor. Olive oil is 
preferred to cottonseed on account of the difference in flavor 
though the nutritive value is the same. In some markets white 
eggs are preferred to brown. It is hard to separate this idea of 
esthetic appeal from nutritive value. We are all inclined to think 
the foods which we like are good for us and appearance and flavor 
attract or repel very quickly; but so far as real nourishment goes, 
these things are secondary and the household provider must be 
able to discriminate between real nutritive value and other fac- 
tors m order to sp>end her money to the best advantage. Just as 
the finest-looking food of a given kind may not give the best 
return in nutritive value for the money spent, the cheapest form 
of the same goods may be an equally bad investment. A peck of 
apples so small and gnarled that more than the average amount 
of waste is produced in paring and coring may be dearer than 
larger ones at a little higher price. A pound of prunes in which 
there is little flesh and much skin and stone may perhaps be 
bought for eight cents, but will be satisfactory neither as regards 
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nutritive value nor flavor; one will get a better return on one’s 
money by spending for this fruit at least 10 or 12 cents a pound. 
A piece of corned beef at 25 cents a pound may have so much 
bone and fat that the lean cooked meat will have cost fully SO 
cents per pound, while a rump roast of beef at 45 cents a pound 
win yield lean cooked meat costing no more than the actual cost 
of the corned beef. Unless the fat of the latter is eaten, it will not 
be as economical a purchase as the rump roast, though the first 
cost is less and the total number of calories per pound is greater. 
Fat meat is never profitable unless the fat is used for food. 

Market Cost and Fuel Value 

One cannot say, then, that either the dearest or cheapest food 
is the best to buy. The first cost gives no direct clue to the real 
part which a food will play in the domestic economy, and dif- 
ferent conditions of living must determine what it is wise to in- 
vest in. Nevertheless we shall have to know something about the 
cost of the various essentials of the diet in order to formulate a 
working program which will apportion our money so that due 
allowance is made for each. 

Since the energy supply is the largest item in the cost of food 
and since all foods but water and common salt furnish calories, 
one good way to study cost is in relation to fuel value. If our 
food allowance is liberal and the fuel requirement of our family 
low, we may indulge more freely in foods purely for tlieir esthetic 
appeal. But if we are trying to make every cent go as far as it will 
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CeB£AL 

Total Calories 
FEB Package 

PaiCE OF 
Package 

Cost fek 

100 Calories 

Rice 

1590 

$0.06 

$0.0038 

Rolled oats ' 

2252 

0.09 

0.0040 

Farina, light 

2S73 

0.21 


Cornflakes 

869 

0.07 


Farina, with wheat germ 

2715 

0.23 


Farina, dark 

2460 

0.22 


Pufied wheat 

371 

0.07 

0.0189 

Puflled rice 

420 

0.10 

■0.0238 
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toward meeting every nutritional requirement, we must think 
not only in terms of market conditions and our own task, but of 
absolute nutritive value. Within any food group there are choices 
to be made. Take the cereals for example. They come in all sorts 
of packages, many similar in cost; which is cheapest, which 
dearest? The preceding table shows the cost per 100 calories of 
eight of our well-known varieties. 

The most casual inspection of the above shows that of all these 
cereal products rice and rolled oats give the best return in calories 
for the money. Even taking into account that they require con- 
siderable cooking, they are cheaper than one of the cheapest 
ready-to-eat cereals — cornflakes. It may be perfectly legitimate 
to serve puffed wheat now and then, but it should be with full 
consciousness that one is paying about three-fourths for a special 
mode of preparation and one-fourth for actual fuel value. 

In canned good? there is a great deal of difference in fuel 
value even with the same kind of food, owing to differences in 
the quality of the raw material, in the amount of water used to 
fill up the can and in the amount of sugar in sweetened products. 
At present the only way for the housewife to protect herself is 
to make her own observations on the amount of “solids" which 
she gets for her money, the richness of the syrup, etc., and buy 
those brands which give the best values.* 

The discrepancy between nutritive value and cost is nowhere 
better seen than in a comparison of milk with other high pro- 
tein foods. A quart of milk yielding 675 calories and costing, 
let us say, 15 cents, is the equivalent in fuel value of about 
one pound of lean round steak, costing over 40 cents, or of nine 
eggs, which would be cheap at 30 cents. Even more striking is 
the case of 03rsters. A quart of solid oysters is equivalent in fuel 
value to one quart of milk, but will co|t from three to four timps 
as much as fresh milk at 15 cents per quart. 

For ordinary purposes, the lOO-calorie portion serves as the 
most convenient umt of comparison, and in the Appendix will be 
found a table of costs (Table HI) classif}dng into groups at dif- 

■ Much Information regarding the putcheae of foods in containers will be found In Bryan’s 
Tht School Cofeletia, pp. 34S-716, F. S. Croits and Co. (1936). 
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ferent cost practically all the foods used in the dietaries in this 
book, or regarded as common household staples. These give only 
the cost of food materials; they do not include charges for fuel and 
labor. Good food cannot be bought for nothing. There are today 
very few kinds which cost less than three-four&s of a cent per 100 
calories. These are mostly cereal products, such as commeal, 
rolled oats, cornstarch, pearl barley, hominy, macaroni, rice and 
flour; fats, such as com or cottonseed oil, oleomargarine, suet, 
lard and lard substitutes and butter substitutes with added 
vitamin A; sugar, molasses and com syrup; dried fruits and vege- 
tables such as prunes at eight cents per pound and raisins at nine 
cents; and dried beans, lentils and peas. A somewhat longer list 
may be had for one cent per 100 calories or dightly less including 
cornflakes, dark farina, shredded wheat, evaporated milk, white 
potatoes, bread, butter at not over 30 cents per pound and salt 
pork, while for from one to one and one-half cents we may extend 
our list to plain crackers, butter as high as 50 cents per pound, 
tapioca and bacon. It will be observed that all of these foods be- 
long to the non-perishable, easily transported class; meat, milk, 
eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables are not included. For two cents 
per 100 calories we may add olive oil, onions, kale, canned com, 
dried apricots, canned salmon and milk at ten cents per quart. 
In the comitry, where fruits and vegetables are comparatively 
cheap, it will be possible to have a greater variety of food ma- 
terials than this without going beyond two cents per 100 calories, 
but in the dty fresh fruits and vegetables will range from three 
cents per 100 calories for apples and cabbage, to 20 cents or more 
for lettuce, asparagus, celery and melons. Most meats exceed two 
cents per 100 calories and choice cuts exceed five cents per 100 
calories. It is by study of ^ese relative values and judicious com- 
binations of the inexpenl^e with the more costly foods that the 
housewife controls her expenditure and yet provides “meals that 
shall be at once gratifying, satisfying and fundamentally right.” 

The Cost of Protein, Minerals and Vitamins 

Feeding a family on a small income is no mean task. It de- 
mands intelligence and much thought, knowledge both of food 
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values and needs. One cannot become a finished mistress 
of the art in a week or a year, but the reward of patient study 
comes, not only in the saving which may be efiected in the cost of 
living, but also in the increased happiness and efficiency of the 
well-nourished family and the personal satisfaction of ceasing to 
grope blindly (which is drudgery) and acquiring a conscious power 
over one’s environment, which makes even the difficult task inter- 
esting and joyous. 

So far the discussion of cost has dealt with food in relation to 
fuel value. But we cannot rest content with learning which foods 
^ve us the most calories for our money. We must consider the 
price which we shall pay for building materials — ^protein, iron, 
calcium, phosphorus, etc.; and for minerals, vitamins and other 
regulating factors in the diet. Sugar and oatmeal have the same 
fuel value per pound (1800 calories) and can generally be bought 
for the same price. On the basis of calories they are, therefore, 
equivalent. But a pound of sugar yields nothing but fuel, while a 
pound of oatmeal will furnish 300 of its calories in the form of 
protein,. and will also yield nearly one-third of a gram of calcium, 
or almost half the whole day’s requirement for a man; one and 
three-fourths grams of phosphorus, which gives a good margin of 
safety above his daily need; and 22 milligrams of iron, which is a 
liberal day’s supply. It is an important source of vitamin Bi, 
yielding about 250 international units per pound and furnishes 
considerable amounts of vitamin G. We realize what a very cheap 
food oatmeal is as compared with sugar (which seems at first 
equally cheap) by stopping to consider what we shall have to pay 
to get from other foods the protein, minerals and vitamins which 
the sugar lacks. 

The Cost of Protein 

Protein-rich foods are, as a rule, a more expensive item in the 
dietary than those rich in carbohydrates and fats. This is partly 
because we like them in delicate, perishable, and highly flavored 
forms, such as meat, fowl, fish, and shell fish. From the nutritive 
point of view, eggs, cheese, and milk are interchangeable with 
them, and can usually be substituted with real economy. The 
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grains and breadstuff s can also be depended upon to a considerable 
extent, ha^g about the same proportion of protein to total fuel 
value that we aim to have in a well-balanced diet, i.e., 10 to 15 
per cent of their calories in the form of protein. We must remem- 
ber, of course, that the grain or legume proteins will not make an 
ideal amino add assortment by themselves. They must be supple- 
mented, and for practical purposes milk, eggs, and meat are all 
equally good supplements to depend on. 

The table below shows the cost of the amounts of different food 
materials which will yield 100 protein calories, and serves as a 
rough measure of the relative economy of these foods as sources 
of protein. One may use milk and navy beans as the chief sources 
and have amixture of excellent quality atless cost than imlk alone; 
or one may choose porterhouse steak and have no more efficient a 
diet so far as protein is concerned (and less valuable in minerals 
and vitamins) at four or five times the cost of the beans and milk. 


Tabie Showing the Cost or 100 Protein Calories from Different 

Sources 


Food Maidiiai. 

CC»T7E» 

Pousn 

Cost or Postioh 
Y nLDlMQ 

100 Pboteim 
C^LOUES 



$0,022 

0.023 




0.027 





0.08 

0.03.3 


0.15 



0.20 

0.042 


0.21 

0.046 


0.24 

0.046 

Bread, white 

0.09 

0.053 

Bread, whole wheat 

0.10 

0.057 

Milk at 10 cents per quart 

0.05 

0.083 


0.35 


Eggs at 35 cents per dozen 

0.25 

O.Ufi 

Mutton, leg 

0.26 


Milk at IS cents per quart 

0.08 

0.132 

Beef, lean round 

0.45 

0 1.3S 

Lamb, leg 

0.30 


Eggs at 50 cents per dozen 

OJS 

0.163 

Porterhouse steak 

0.50 

0.145 

Almonds, shelled 

0.80 

0.210 
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The Cost of Calcium, Phosphorus, and Iron 
It is worth while to compare in a similar fashion some of the 
foods which are the best sources of the different mineral elements, 
especially caldum, pho^horus, and iron. In the three tables fol- 
lowing foods are arranged in order of the amount of money 
required to purchase enough of any one to yield enough of the ele- 
ment under consideration to meet an adult man’s daily require- 
ment. 

From an inspection of these tables it is easy to see that some 
foods are cheap from all points of Anew; thus, dried beans, costing 
less than a cent per 100 calories for fuel, are also the cheapest food 
for iron, second cheapest for phosphorus, and third cheapest for 
calcium. Milk is a fairly economical source of fuel, protein, and 
phosphorus, exceptionally cheap for calcium, and dear only for 


Cost or Pqktiohs or CAicniu-UEAsiuG Foods to Yield 
0.67 Guam or Calciom 


Food MAteuAii 

COBTFXS 

Pound 

Coat or PoanoM 
YiEiniNO 

0.67 OiLMf or 
Calccuu 

Cheese, American 


$0,016 

Milk at 10 cents pet quart 


0.063 

Beans, dried navy 

0.09 

0.090 

Mnk at 15 cents per quart 

0.08 


Peas, dried 

0.06 

O.llS 


0.04 


Buttermilk 

0.05 

0.145 

Oatmeal 

0.07 

0.150 

Beans,' dried Lima. 

0.09 

0.187 

Carrots 

n n.*; 

n. 2 nn 

Prunes . 

QJ)8 

0,204 

Ralsiiia 

o.no 

0,2^^ 

Celery 

0,12 

n 7v7 

Beans, fresh, string 

0.09 


Bread, whole wheat 

0.10 

0.295 

Peanuts in shell 

0.20 


Commeal 

0,05 


Bread, white 

0.09 

o!405 

Macaroni 



Eggs at 35 cents per dozen 

0.25 

o!666 

Eggs at 50 cents per dozen 

0.35 


Cod, salt 

0,21 

1 180 ' 

Halibut 

7 800 

Beef, lean round 

o!45 

5!460 
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iron, a condition compensated again in part by the fact that its 
iron is specially good as far as it goes. Taking all these things into 
consideration, we must regard milk as inexpensive. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable when we compare it with lean beef (round) , 
which at 4S cents a pound is just as economical a source of protein 
as Tnilk at 14 cents per quart. The beef is not to be considered as a 
source of calcium; is about three times as expensive as milk as a 
source of phosphorus, and not cheaper than milk as a source of 
iron unless milk costs over IS cents per quart. 

The tables also show the great economy of dried legumes, not 
only as sources of calories and protein but also of the mineral ele- 
ments. String beans afford cheap calcium,' iron and phosphorus; 
and cabbage, green peas, carrots and lettuce not only compare 
favorably with other fresh foods as sources of iron but are valuable 


. Cost op Portions op PHospnoRns-REABiNGf Poods to Yieij) 
1.32 Graus op Phosphorus 


Food Matekui. 

Cost FEU 
POUMD 

Cost OP Postion 

Yi£U>INQ 

1.32'iGsAua or 
PsosinaosUB 



50.053 

0.056 

'Rrp.hAj dried navy 


0.09 

0.068 


0.24 

0.096 


0 . 0 s 

0.096 


0.05 

0.149 


0.05 

O.ISS 

Macaroni 

0.08 

0.161 

Cottage cheese 

O.IS 

0.166 

Bread, whole wheat 

0.10 

0.190 

Raiauis 

0.09 

0.199 

Lettuce ; 

0.10 

0.839 

0.235 


0.08 

■Rreadj wliif-p. 

0.09 

0,282 

0.284 

Cod, salt 

0.21 

Pep.TiutA in sliftll 

0.20 

0.200 

0.322 

Primes 

0.08 

Spinach 

0.06 

0.388 

0.390 

Eggs at 40 cents per dozen 

0.30 

Cabbage 

0.04 

0.403 

0.426 

0.443 

0.453 

0.686 

0.494 

Peas, dried 

0.06 

Carrots 

0.05 

Mutton, lean leg 

0.26 

Beef, lean round 

0.45 

Lamb, lean leg 

0.30 
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for copper and other miJieral elements needed in very small 
amounts. Eggs are hardly to be regarded as a cheap source of iron 
if we compare them with dried peas and beans, and cereals. But if 
we compare them with other perishable protein-rich foods, like 
meat, it is evident that when they do not exceed 40 cents per 
f^ ^ 7 pn they may be regarded as a substitute for the cheaper cuts of 
meat, and when they cost as much as SO cents per dozen they are, 
by the balancing of counts, cheaper than porterhouse steak and 
other expensive kinds of meat. The market price of fresh fruits 
varies so greatly that no attempt has been made to include them 
in these tables. They are negligible as regards protein, and not as 
outstanding sources of minerals as the vegetables. Their chief con- 
tributions are to the vitamin content of the diet. 


Cost OF Portions of Iron-bearing Foods to Yield 
0.015 Gram of Iron 


Food MAffixUL 


COBT ot Fo&noH 
COSTFSR YiEConiO 

Fodns O.DIS Guam or 
IsoK 


Beans, dried navy 

Beans, dried Lima 

Oatsieol 

Raisins 

Fnines 

Cornmeal 

Bread, whole wheat 

Macaroni 

String beans 

Onions 

Bread, white 

Eggs at 40 cents per dozen. 

Peas, dried 

Cabbage 

Peanuts, in shell 

Eggs at 60 cents pec dozen, 

Cod, salt 

Almonds, shelled 

Milk at 10 cents per quart. 

Mutton, leg 

Milk at 15 cents per quart. 

Beef, lean round 

Iamb, leg 


$0.09 

0.09 

0.07 

0.09 

0.08 

0.05 

0.10 

0.08 

0.09 

0.04 

0.09 

0.30 

0.06 

0,04 

0.25 

0.40 

0.21 

0.80 

0.05 

0.26 

0.08 

0,45 

0,30 


$0,030 

0.035 

0.053 

0.100 

0.109 

0.184 

0.206 

0.221 

0.276 

0.303 

0.331 

0.342 

0.350 

0.361 

0.415 

0.513 

0.526 

0.630 

0.685 

1.3911 

1.027 

1.0801 

1.4891 


1 Assuming the availability oi the iron to be 50 pet cent. 
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The Cost of Vitamins 

Before we had any knowledge of the vitamins some foods, such 
as tomatoes, appeared to be prized out of all proportion to their 
nutritive value. Nowadays they are not only counted one of the 
important staples for vitamin C but also as good sources of vita- 
mins A and Bi. We have learned to pass up no food without seri- 
ously inquiring what contributions it is capable of making to the 
diet. 

In regard to the cost of vitamins, each must be considered 
separately, because of the difference in the distribution of the 
various substances included in this group. The only foods rich in 
vitamin D are the fish oils or foods which have been given vitamin 
D value by irradiation or by addition of some highly potent sub- 
stance, such as fish Uver oils or their concentrates, or irradiated 
ergosterol. In sunny climates or in sunny seasons, the price of 
vitamin D is merely basking in the sunlight. In an investigation 
of rickets among infants and children in Puerto Rico , Dr. Martha 
Eliot of the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, found only two severe cases, one a baby brought up in a 
basement, the other a child which had been previously living in a 
cloudy region of the United States. The ultraviolet rays of the sun- 
light must play directly on the skin, since they are not trans- 
mitted through ordinary window glass or heavy clothing. When 
there is little available sunshine, some source of vitamin D must 
be added to the diet. Cod liver oil is generally the cheapest. If 
purchased in quantities of a pint to a quart, it will cost from one- 
half to three-fourths of a cent per teaspoonful. The exact number 
of units of vitamin D can be determined from the label on the 
package. They may vary from 300 to 900 international units per 
teaspoonful. The cost of irradiated ergosterol in oil (viosterol) is 
about the same per vitamin D unit as plain cod liver oil, but this 
product carries no vitamin A, while the cod Uver oil will furnish, 
“thrown in,” 800 or more international units of vitamin A. Con- 
centrates and capsules requiring special manipulations in their 
preparation are usually at least two to five times as expensive as 
sources of vitamin D as plain or irradiated cod liver oil. The cost 
of milk with added vitamin D is usually more than that of plain 
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whole bottled milk. The Council on Foods of the American Medi- 
cal Association permits its seal of acceptance on bottled vitamin 
D Tnilirs furnishing 400 units per quart. ^ When the vitamin D costs 
one cent for 400 units, it is about twice as expensive as the cheap- 
est cod liver oil. 

The cost of vitamins A, Bi, C and G from some of the foods 
which are good sources are compared in the four tables which fol- 
low. The foods are arranged in order of the cost of an amount to 
furnish a good allowance for an adult man for a day. As in the 
case of the minerals, it will be noted that it makes a great deal of 
difference, from the point of view of economy, what one selects 
as the source of each of these vitamins; also it is important to see 
how far foods which are valuable for protein or some mineral will 
at the same time furnish one or more vitamins at no additional 


Cost op Portions op Vitamin A-bearing Foods xo Yield 
3000 International Units 


Food Mawmai. 


Cost oir Po»non 
Cost PEI Yihioimg 

Pomro 3000 1. U. op 
VilAiaNA ’ 


Kale 

EsoRiole 

Spinach 

Carrots 

Potatoes, sweet 

Beef liver 

Apricots, dded 

Prunes, dried 

Peas, dried, whole 

Conuneal, yellow 

Cheese, Arnetican 

Beans, string 

Tomatoes 

Butter 

Eggs at 35 cents per dozen. 

Peas, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 

Peppers, green 

Milk at 10 cents per quart. 
Milk at 14 cents per quart. 
Bananas 


$0.05 

0.08 

0.06 

O.OS 

0.06 


$ 0,002 

0.003 

0.004 

0.018 

0.026 


0.28 0.026 

0.23 0.029 


0.08 

0.09 

O.OS 

0.24 

0.09 

0.08 

0.40 

0.25 

0.08 

0.07 

0.16 

O.OS 

0.07 

0.06 


0.041 

0.063 

0.073 

0.085 

0.086 

0.090 

0.097 

0.124 

0.128 

0.140 

0.176 

0.212 

0.296 

0.386 


i “Vitamin U Milk. The Relative Value of Different Varieties of Vitamin D Milk for 
Wants: A Critical Interpretative Review,” by P. C. Jeans. Journal of the American Medieal 
Assoctahon, Vol. 106, pages 2066-2069, 2150-2159 (1936). 
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cost. If we allow a pint of milk a day for an adult man, we shall 
get 338 calories, 65 protein calories, 0.6 gram of calcium, 0.S 
gram of phosphorus and 770 international units of vitamin A, 
or about one-sixth of a good daily allowance. How can we get the 
rest of our vitamin A most cheaply? From the table we can see 
that among the most economical sources are spinach, kale, dried 
apricots and string beans. A moderate serving of spinach (half a 
cup) will yield as much vitamin A as 6 quarts of milk and the cost 
will be very small. 

The term “protective” has been happily applied to foods rich 
in Tninprala and vi tamins , and among these milk has the foremost 
place since its Uberal use protects against dietary deficiencies of so 
many sorts. Not Only do we get vitamin A along with calories, 
protein and calcium when we buy milk, but also the equally im- 


CosT op Portions op Vitamin Bi-bearing Foods to Yieid 
ISO INTERNATIONA!. UNITS 


Food Mateuai 

COBTPEK 

Found 

COSTOUPOMIOS 

Yibioimo 

1501. U.or 
Vti/umi Bi 



$0,011 

0.012 




— 






0.09 



0.64 

0.042 


O.OS 

0.043 


0.06 



0.04 


Pota.toe» 

0.03 


Oiongea 

0.05 

0.068 


0.20 

0.081 

Carrots, raw 

0.05 

0.083 

PntTiftRj HnVH 

O.OS 

0.083 

Pnrt 

0.30 

0.09S 


0.0s 

0.103 

Tomatoes* 

0.08 

0.152 

Lettuce 

0.08 

0.172 

Apple 

0.05 

0.178 

Beef Uvei 

0.28 

0.186 


0.09 

0.195 

Bananas 

0.06 

0.239 

0.230 

Milk at 15 cents per quart 

O.OS 

Eggs at 35 cents per dozen 

0.25 

0.323 
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portant vitamin G. Our pint of milk vnll furnish one-fourth of 
what is believed to be a good allowance for an adult man, at no 
additional cost when the milk is chosen for its contribution of cal- 
cium. If we had started with 338 calories in the form of lean beef, 
the cost would be at least twice as much as for the milk, and we 
would have only about one-third as much vitamin G, a mere trace 
of vitamin A, and almost no caldum. 

Vitamin Bi is obtained most economically from the whole 
grains. The cost of their calories is low, and the vitamin Bi may 
be regarded as so much dear gain. A pound loaf will furnish the 
whole day’s supply for a man at a cost in excess of white bread of 
only one cent. Or if we wish a source with fewer calories, we may 
get a man’s daily allowance of vitamin Bj from wheat germ for 
about half what it would cost in the whole wheat bread, even if 
we have to pay 40 cents a pound for the wheat germ. 

Since many foods have little or no vitamin C, or it is destroyed 

Cost or Portions or Vitamin C-bearing Foods to Ybeid 
600 Intebnationai, Units 


FoodMatebul 

Cost per 
Foukd 

Cost of Portion 
Yisisinc 

600 1. U. of 
VhakinC 

Cabbage, raw 

SO .04 

$0,011 

PeppeiE, green 

0,16 

0.011 

Spinach, cooked 

0.06 

0.015 

CoUards, cooked 

0.06 

0.017 

Grapefruit 

0.07 


Caulittower 

0.14 

0.021 

Orange juice, canned 

0.11 

0.022 

Tomatoes, canned 

0.06 

0.024 

Strawberries 

0.10 

0.028 

Tomato juice 

0.07 

0.031 

Lemons 

0.12 

0.036 

Onions, raw 

0.04 

0.039 

Potatoes, cooked 

0.03 

0.046 

Peas, fresh, steamed 

o.oa 

0.064 

Beans, Lima, fresh, cooked 

0.08 


Bananas, raw 

0.06 


Apple, raw 

0.05 


Beans, string, fresh, cooked 

0.09 


Carrots, raw 

6.05 


Lettuce 

008 


Canota, cooked 

0.05 

0.191 
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in cooking, experience has taught that the best plan is to have 
some rich source which will practically guarantee the daily sup- 
ply. Tomatoes can be canned with little loss of the vitamin and 
the family supply obtained from the home garden for the cost of 
the labor. Even commercially canned tomatoes are relatively 
cheap so that the day’s supply of vitamin C for a man may be 
bought for two or three cents. Canned orange and grapefruit 
juice can usually be purchased at a price which makes their cost 
even less than tomato juice since only half as large a quantity is 
necessary. One of the cheapest sources is fresh raw cabbage, but 
this is better for a supplementary supply, as the quantity to 
furnish enough vitamin C for a whole day is too bulky for a daily 
staple. 


Cost or Portions op Vitamin G-bearing Foods to Yield 
600 Bourquin-Sherman Units 


Pood Matxbui. 

COSTPBK 

Pomro 

Cost os Fouion 
Yuodino 

600 D. S. Unns of 
V irAUiNG 



$0,033 

0.037 





0.041 



0.048 


0.06 

0.079 


0.17 

0.U2 



0.112 



0.125 



0.159 

0.159 


0.09 


0.05 

0.166 

TumipB 

0.04 

0.173 

WTiMf gftrm 

0.40 

0.177 

0.191 

0.197 

0.199 

0.200 

0.237 

0.237 

0.256 


0.08 

Cotiuneal 

0.05 

BeetR 

0.06 

0.05 

Millc at 10 rentR par quart 

Raisins 

0.09 

BeanS| Lima, fresh 

0.08 

Eggs at 35 cents per dozen 

0.25 

Milk at 14 cents per quart 

0.07 

0.280 

0.311 

0.320 

0.353 

0.460 

Veal, leg, lean 

0.32 

Apricots, dried 

0.23 

Cauliflower 

0.14 

Bananas ! 

0.06 
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Diversity of age! Diversity of need! Diversity of taste! How 
shall the individual requirements be harmonized so that one 
table may serve all? How shall one pair of hands, if need be, pre- 
pare the food required? And how may there be time and energy 
left for house and clothes and for that “higher life” of the family 
to which food, clothing, and shelter are after all only the means? 
Our grandmothers have brought up families without any knowl- 
edge of food requirements save tradition — why not do likewise; 
spend what we can, take what the market affords, and trust in 
Providence for the results? Alas, science has at least made us 
aware that “mysterious dispensations of Providence” which 
robbed families of health and strength could have been averted 
by a little knowledge and care; that bad feeding kills more babies 
than any other kind of negligence; “that man’s eflSciency in this 
world, if not his happiness in the next, is mainly due to the pre- 
cautions he takes to use suitable food.” To-day the profession 
of housewife demands knowledge of the needs of each member 
of her group and abflity to supply them under all sorts of circum- 
stances. Happy is he who sits down to the dinner provided for him, 
without thought of what he must leave out, with a Tnind free for 
social pleasure, secure in the skill and knowledge of his cook. 
Happier still the children brought up under the watchful eye of 
a mother who understands the laws of health and holds them in 
the highest regard. Patient mastery of the A B C’s of nutrition 
will be repaid a hundred fold. And some of the rewards will be 
immediate. One grandmother remarked: “The modem way of 
bringing up children does seem to make good babies." Nutrition 
as a science is not very old, but it has begun td illumine the page 
of tradition; and mastery of its principles will enable us to proceed 
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with confidence instead of uncertainty. We have to cope to-day 
with many new conditions upon which tradition throws no light. 
Package goods, ready-to-eat foods, hothouse products, strange 
wares from the ends of the earth — ^we must learn in these to 
recognize the old fanuliar foodstuffs (or to note their absence) 
and adapt ourselves to the new order. Then when we find that a 
new food product at $4 a pound contains the same nutritive sub- 
stances as milk at eight cents a pound, we shall be able to choose 
intelligently between them. Knowing that milk and egg yolk, 
which are no trouble to prepare, are better for little children than 
beef juice, shall we not save ourselves labor and expense? Realiz- 
ing ihat the energy value of a food is the same whether served 
simply or elaborately, shall we not be better able to decide how 
much elaboration is worth while? 

“I shouldn’t mind housekeeping if it were not for planning the 
meals” — ^how often have we heard this? There is a sort of inevi- 
tableness about meals which makes them seem truly awful at 
times. A hungry family and nothing on the table is terrible to 
contemplate. But routine (drudgery if you wfll) loses much of its 
depressing power when work gains significance. To see the 
children rosy, the family accounts free from doctor’s bills, and 
an atmosphere of serenity in the home surely compensates for 
time and thought given to family meals. 

The Construction of the Menu 

There is a steady demand for menus, and they are always sug- 
gestive. But they seldom fit the case exactly. They depend on 
times and seasons, localities and pocket-books, community cus- 
toms and individual notions, as well as the state of health and size 
of families and ages of their members. Hence menus cannot be 
made wholesale and slavishly followed. The examples which are 
given in subsequent chapters in this book in discussing the food 
needs of the difierent individuals whom one may find in a family 
group are designed to illustrate principles and may be greatly 
modified without any sacrifice of nutritive value. A meal may be 
reduced to a sin^e kind of food material or it may contain many 
kinds of food and many dishes. If there is only one kind of food 
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used, the menu is no problem. So the baby, each of whose meals 
is alike, is not the one the mother has in mind when she worries 
about “planning meals." Nor are normal young children up to 
at least four or five years of age much cause of concern on this 
account; their food is limited in variety and their meals vary 
little from day to day. It m when the choice of food materials 
becomes practically unlimited, when selecting for the older 
children and adults, that the menu looms large, and from this 
point of view it wiU be first discussed. 

Types of Meal Plans 

One great help in the daily task is the standardization of the 
meals to be served at diSerent times in the day. This will have to 
be determined for each family group according to its own par- 
ticular needs. If the family is composed of adults, all sedentary, 
having ample noon meals, breakfast may be very light: fruit, some 
kind of breadstuff, as toast or rolls, and a beverage, as coffee, 
cocoa, or milk. Or it may be light: fruit, cereal, breadstuff, 
beverage. If, however, the workers take little food at midday, it 
may be wise to increase it to medium: fruit, cereal, eggs or meat, 
breadstuff, beverage. If the workers are engaged actively in 
muscular pursuits, and their total intake for the day must be 
high, the breakfast should be medium or heavy: fruit, cereal, 
eggs or meat, one other hot dish, breadstuff, beverage. For the 
mixed family group, where the adults are not very active muscu- 
larly, the “light” breakfast fe the most convenient type, as it 
provides at the same time the essentials of the children’s break- 
fast. For some one person demanding more variety, or engaged 
in work demanding high energy expenditure, an egg or serving 
of bacon can be added without much extra labor. On the other 
hand, the sedentary person eating in a group of active muscular 
workers can pass by the extra dishes and confine himself to the 
“light" or “medium” breakfast, the “heavy” type being quite 
unsuited to his needs. 

Similarly, various plans present themselves for luncheon and 
dinner, or for dinner and supper, as the case may be. 

As a general rule, digestion is better when there is at least one 
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hot at a meal. This may be a beverage, a luncheon for 
inataurfi consisting of a beverage and sandwiches. Thus peanut 
butter sandwiches and cocoa are perfectly practical for a luncheon 
yielding 700 to 800 calories per capita. Or the hot dish may be a 
soup, and again sandwiches used to supplement it. Or the hot 
dish may be a chowder, macaroni and cheese, some creamed 
.vegetable or meat on toast, and the like, served with bread and 
butter and a beverage. The inclusion of a vegetable rich in vita- 
mins, such as lettuce or other greens, is always desirable. These 
simple types of luncheon are suited to the sedentary worker, but 
can be made more pleasing to the palate by the addition of a 
dessert — stewed or fresh fruit, charlotte russe, blanc mange. 
Another type of luncheon, still suitable for the sedentary, con- 
sists of soup, some other hot dish, such as mentioned above, 
bread and butter and dessert, to which a beverage may or may 
not be added. This can be easily varied by substituting a salad 
for the hot dish — giving a type of luncheon especially wholesome 
and attractive to sedentary women. For the active worker, 
especially if engaged out of doors, for whom food must be liber- 
ally provided, one or two hot dishes, a substantial dessert (as 
pie) and a hot beverage, with bread and butter, will give as satis- 
factory results as a greater variety, if the dishes are high in fuel 
value. More formal luncheons resemble dinners in type. 

A very simple dinner will consist of two hot dishes (as meat and 
a vegetable) , which may be combined and served as one at times, 
bread and butter, and a dessert, with or without any beverage 
but water. The addition of another vegetable will make this more 
pleasing and better supplied with minerals and vitamins. Where 
it does not involve too much labor, dinner is very happily begun 
with soup. As already said, this stimulates gastric secretion, the 
warmth is refreshing, and one is in better condition to enjoy the 
rest of the dinner with the edge taken off hunger without blunt- 
ing the appetite. A soup, three hot dishes, a salad, dessert, and 
beverage, with bread and butter, make a meal elaborate enough 
for any family. In fact, one of the reasons for difficulty in menu 
making is the tendency to put too many dishes into one meal. 
We may apply to foods as well as to house furnishings William 
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Morris’s dictum, “NotMug is beautiful which is not also useful,” 
An added dish should serve a real purpose in a meal, artistic or 
physiological. A green vegetable is a desirable part of any dinner 
menu, but two green vegetables unless one is raw and the other 
c ooltpd offer no enhancement to each other and rarely add any- 
thing to the effect not already accomplished by one, and it would 
do just as well to eat two servings of one vegetable as one serving 
of each of two kinds. Every duplication of this kind makes it 
so much the more difficult to provide the sauce of variety for the 
next time. 

Foods of mild flavor and the same general texture and color, 
such as potatoes, rice, macaroni, samp or hominy, and other 
cereals, serve as “fillers-in” or carriers of calories, whereas other 
foods of more striking characteristics give piquancy to the meal, 
There is no particular advantage in multiplying such fiBers-in. 
Served one at a time, they produce a better effect than when 
several are used together. When these are multiplied, there is 
always the likelihood that green vegetables, cooked or raw, will 
be sli^ted because there are already a sufficient number of 
dishes. Potatoes are not quite in the same class with the cereals 
because of their richness in vitamins B and C, iron and some other 
minerals, but while they may well be used at least once a day, it 
seems more artistic not to serve them in the same course with 
rice or macaroni. 

Often the dessert furnishes the most energy of any single dish, 
amounting to as much as 300 or 400 calories per serving. When 
the first part of the meal is not very high in fuel value, this is all 
very well; but when “heavy* desserts are not needed to bring up 
the total fuel value of the meal, a salad or fruit will leave a pleas- 
ant impression upon the diners, at the same time relieving the 
cook of work and increaang the minerals and vitamins. 

Food Combinations from the Sdentific Standpoint 

“What foods go well together?” Many housewives seem to 
think that there are laws on this point as unalterable as those 
of the Modes and Persians. As a matter of fact, the answer de- 
pends very much upon whether one is an Englishman or an 
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Eskimo, a Bostonian or a Bengali. The Reverend S. Hall Young, 
recounting his experiences with John Muir in Alaska, tells what 
difficulty they had, when they were entertained by the Indians, 
to keep their food from being drenched with a sauce of seal oil 
— a special delicacy to their hosts, which tasted very disagreeable 
to them, A Chinaman does not put sugar on his rice nor in his 
tea, but what American housewife would omit to offer sugar with 
both, unless she were serving rice as a “vegetable”? 

The study of food combinations is like the old definition of 
arithmetic, “both a science and an art.” As a science it relates 
chiefly to the promotion of digestibility and the representation of 
the different food elements in the diet. It has been pointed out in 
Chapter II that digestion is more likely to be satisfactory for the 
adult when the meal is not limited to a single food material. Thus 
bread and milk is to be preferred to millr alone. A meal composed 
mainly of carbohydrate material leaves the stomach too quickly 
to suit ordinary meal schedules, and so does one entirely fluid. A 
meal of fat alone would offer a staggering proposition to an or- 
dinary appetite, and if eaten would digest slowly, giving no zest 
for another meal soon, A meal of protein alone might have some 
advantages in an Arctic climate, since it would stimulate heat 
production and help to give feelings of warmth, but this would be 
most disadvantageous in warmer regions. Altogether, man finds 
himself more comfortable with proteins, fats, and carbohydrates 
well represented in each meal, starch predominating. Since we 
need such a variety of substances and our everyday method of get- 
ting these is somewhat hit-or-miss, we shall insure hitting oftener 
than missing by the general plan of adding fruit rich in vitamin C 
at least once a day, potato and some cooked green or yellow vege- 
table at least once a day, some raw vegetable, such as lettuce, 
cabbage or tomatoes also once a day, a whole grain cereal or other 
important source of vitamin Bi once or twice a day, and milk 
totaling at least a pint a day for each adult and a quart for each 
child. We may well add, at least for children, an egg three or four 
times a week if not daily, and a small portion of liver once a week. 

It is desirable to keep the fuel value of any regular meal essen- 
tially the same from day to day, but we should go a step further 
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and see that some foods furnishing iron, phosphorus, and calcium, 
vitamins A, Bi, C, and G, and “ballast” in the form of cellulose 
are regularly provided for, and also some regular source of vitamin 
D . Let us not have a feast and upset our digestions by overeating 
to-day, and have a famine to-morrow and a headache (perhaps a 
family quarrel, for such conditions breed them!), but stoke the 
tinman fumaces regularly, according to their daily needs. Herein 
lies the advantage of knowing the relative fuel value of different 
foods and different dishes. It will keep us from serving to-day a 
cream soup, a fat meat, sweet potatoes (perhaps glazed, with 
extra calories from fat and sugar), a vegetable with Hollandaise 
sauce, a salad with mayonnaise dresang, and ice cream with a 
chocolate nut sauce— all dishes very high in fuel; and to-morrow a 
bouillon, a lean fish broiled, riced potatoes, sliced tomatoes with- 
out dressing, and watermelon for dessert — a meal which may have 
less than half the fuel value of the first one— unless we have good 
reason for making such a change.^ 

Foods which are known to be difficult of digestion should not 
he massed in the same day, still less, in the same meal. Even 
though the family enjoys griddle cakes, pork chops, fried pota- 
toes, and plum pudding, do not provide them all on the same 
day, but spread them over four days in combination with other 
foods easier to digest. Thus, we might have cantaloupe, grape 
nuts, and griddle cakes for breakfast one day; tomato soup; cold 
roast beef, fried potatoes, apple float, and cookies for luncheon 
another day; and pork chops, mashed potatoes, string beans, 
orange salad, and caramel custard for dinner another day, giving 
the enjoyment of these more difficult foods imder circumstances 
favorable to their digestion, and making it possible, where there 
are young children, to provide for them without an entirely dif- 
ferent menu; for of course these dishes, so hard to digest, would be 
withheld from the children entirely. Dishes which contain large 
amounts of fat and protein are always slow of digestion and should 
be eaten with simple carbohydrate food. Thus, chicken salad with 
mayonnaise dressing, eaten with bread and butter (the butter in 

' By means of the tables in the Appendix, a rough check can easily be kept on the fuel 
value of a meal, vrithout ai^ detailed computation* 
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moderation), may make an acceptable luncheon, but if we add a 
cup of rich chocolate with whipped cream, or rich ice cream and 
cake, the chances of a good appetite for dinner are decreased; un- 
less the person is active and out of doors, the effect is apt to be bad 
in the long run, even if a headache does not immediately follow. 
Foods which are fried in small pieces, so as to be well loaded with 
fat, are to be used sparingly and in combination with those having 
little or no fat. Thus, fried potatoes “go with” lean meat like beef 
or mutton, and not with fat pork or bacon. Foods fried in large 
pieces are not necessarily loaded with fat, but their texture is 
often objectionable. This is the case with fritters, hot doughnuts, 
and the like. They form pasty masses like other hot breads, and 
should not be used in the same meal with such breads, pastry, or 
rich cake. 

Concentrated foods should be served with something which 
will serve to dilute them. Thus cheese, a concentrated protein 
food, is served with crackers, or combined with a white sauce and 
served on toast; or mixed with macaroni, rice, hominy, bread, 
etc., in various dishes. Eaten in this way, it loses its reputation 
for being indigestible. Butter, a concentrated fat food, is eaten 
with bread or potatoes; foods mildly sweetened with sugar are 
more wholesome than rich preserves, cake, or candy. Small por- 
tions of many foods can be well borne where larger quantities 
would do harm, because they are diluted by the rest of the meal. 

Foods which stimulate digestive juices should precede those 
which are negative or tend to retard the flow. Thus, soup precedes 
other foods; meat is also served near the beg in ni n g of the meal. 

Foods which promote appetite are placed early in the meal, as 
fresh fruit for breakfast. Sweets, which dull appetite, should be 
reserved till the last. 

Some people are sensitive to certain combinations which others 
eat with ease. This can be explained only by some peculiarity of 
the individual. Impressions that certmn combinations do not 
agree are often based on very little evidence; but if repeated and 
unprejudiced experiments give always the same result, the 
troublesome combination should, of course, be avoided by that 
person. Sometimes the trouble comes from putting together too 
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concentrated foods. Considerable amounts of highly acid food 
(as sour cherries), talten immediately after a large quantity of 
sweet millf to HrinTc tend to make the milk form hard curds in 
the stomach, which of course interferes with digestion, but when 
a little acid is combined with the milk and the curd kept from 
forming a mass, as in lemon milk sherbet or cream of tomato 
soup, the product is easy to digest. 

Catsups, pickles, and highly spiced or very-sweet foods of all 
sorts are irritating to the delicate walls of the alimentary tract 
and should be used sparingly by the robust, never by invalids, 
children, or any of delicate digestion. 

The results of a digestive upset can never be predicted. They 
may be immediate or somewhat delayed. They may apparently 
be slight, or seem most unpleasant. Such an upset may reduce 
the resistance of the body just at the moment when there is a 
battle on between body defenses and some invading germ, and 
the germ wins. The only safe thir^ to do is to try to Uve so as 
to avoid such disturbances. 

Food Combinations from the Esthetic Standpoint 

A balanced meal does not necessarily mean an artistic one. 
Whole wheat bread or potatoes and perfectly fresh unheated sum- 
mer milk will sustain a man for months, but most people would 
find it iminteresting in a few days and actually palling on the ap- 
petite in a week or two. The human being exhibits two psycho- 
logical tendencies in his diet— one, to stand by the old favorites; 
the other, to demand variety from day to day. A very radical 
change in diet is apt to upset digestion. Foreigners suffer from 
the strange food in a new country as much as from lack of other 
familiar associations. Some one has said that acclimatization is 
largely a matter of getting. used to the food, and certainly this 
is an. important part. So we find a diet made up of certain staples, 
like bread and butter, milk and potatoes, welcomed daily, along 
with variables of all sorts, which help to keep up the appetite as 
well as to insure the presence of the different food elements re- 
quired by the body. The menu maker needs to steer a medium 
course; to recognize this love of variety and yet not to cater to 
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it to an imnecessary extent. A -well-balanced diet, even if mo- 
notonous, will be more satisfying in the long run than an ill- 
balanced one because it will insure better health. The first thing 
to see to, then, as already indicated, is that the different dietary 
essentials are represented each day in some form. Then attention 
may be turned to that variety which comes from differences in 
form, color, flavor, temperature, and texture of foods, so prized 
by the ejjjert in gastronomies. The aim of the artist is to arrange 
a meal not only wholesome, but a joy to all the senses. So long 
as beauty is a part of life, and the spirit more than meat, the 
housewife will take pride in assembling her family about a board 
which delights the eye and “makes the mouth water." Her great 
care must be, if this spirit is strong in her, to see that she does 
not sacrifice real body welfare to the eye and the palate. 

Not all have a natural gift for making artistic or novel food com- 
binations, and many have little opportunity to study the achieve- 
ments of others. A -visit to a good hotel, restaurant, or tea room, 
with careful study of the table d’hote menus, will often furnish 
new ideas for the home table. So to exchange meals with a 
neighbor and to compare notes on menus is interesting and 
instructive. Most home magazines furnish menus, and these 
may well be kept as an aid when one’s o-wn ingenuity fails. 'Also 
one’s own successes should be written do-wn in the household 
note book for future reference. But there are a few working 
principles which may at least keep one from committing great 
gastronomic blunders, and really help in securing a well-balanced 
diet from day to day. 

In the first place, take the day as a unit in planning rather 
than the single meal; or, better stiU, plan for the week or the 
month; at least remember that there should be some variation 
from week to week and month to month. In the country, the 
natural procession of the seasons helps to secure this wider 
variety. In the city, where hothouse products or those from other 
districts press close on the heels of those from near-by territory, 
season is more apt to be lost sight of. But here one should learn 
to use the maximum amount for the year in the height of a given 
food’s season. We may, for instance, serve cantaloupe in New 
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York from April to November, but it is better for artistic as well 
as economic reasons to limit our freest use of the melon to August 
and September, when it is likely to be at its best. 

Impressions carry over stron^y from one meal to the next and 
from one day to the next. So, with the exception of certain 
staples (usually mild in character), such as bread, butter, milk, 
and the like, try to avoid serving any food in the same form 
twice in the same day, and, better still, avoid repeating it the 
same day in any form. When storage facilities are poor and 
perishable food has to be used up quickly, of course such a rule 
cannot be rigidly adhered to. And in the country, where a crop 
like strawberries must be enjoyed to the full in its short season, 
the efiect of variety is gotten chiefly by varying the form in which 
the food is served. Thus, we may have plain, unhulled berries 
surrounding a mound of sugar for breakfast, a berry float for 
luncheon, and a sherbet for dinner, and get a very different 
impression from each meal. So the country housewife welcomes 
litfle books like Apples in One Hundred Ways or Vegetalle Cook- 
ery, whereas the city housekeeper, who has perhaps ten or 
fifteen kinds of fruit at her command at one time, may get her 
variety ^ply by changing the species, and is little concerned 
with different ways of preparing each kind. In fact, she is foolish 
to spend time in making elaborate dishes when she can get her 
variety so largely by careful marketing. 

Another good rule is to avoid serving a food which gives its 
pronounced character to a dish twice in the same meal, even in 
different forms. How often we see tomato soup, tomato catsup, 
and tomato salad on the same dinner table! Or find soup, meat, 
and salad flavored with onions, and perhaps onions served as a 
vegetable also. Care should be taken in cookery to develop the 
natural flavor of each kind of food, and to add extra flavors 
sparingly, so that they may be fully enjoyed when they are used. 

Serving meals in courses helps to heighten artistic effect, and 
is often easier than getting everything on the table at once. 
Courses should contrast with one another; a bland one, then a 
more highly flavored one; a hot one and then a cold one; a fluid 
one and then a solid one. The last course should have a pleasant 
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aftertaste. This is especially emphasized in a formal meal like 
dinner. Some people prefer a sweet dessert, others cheese, still 
others coffee or fruit. 

Individual courses may consist of one or more dishes. In 
general, the larger the number of courses, the simpler each one 
should be. A meal may consist of a single course and still be 
artistic in effect, exhibiting contrasts and harmonies within itself. 
Broiled steak, potato balls, watercress, bread and butter, coffee, 
and fruit not only make a satisfying meal, but show contrasts of 
form, as between the potato balls and the steak; of color, em- 
phasized by the cress and the fruit; of texture, part being good 
to chew, part soft, part crisp, and part succulent. On the other 
hand, a meal composed of cheese fondue, sweet potatoes, creamed 
carrots, baked bananas, and bread and butter would be equally 
good from the nutritive point of view, but would weary the eye 
by sameness of color and the palate by sameness of texture and, 
to some extent, of flavor. Many popular combinations offer 
sharp contrasts in texture — crackers and cheese, tea and toast, 
ice cream and cake; in fact, this kind of contrast seems to play 
almost as important a part in creating a pleasing effect as good 
combinations of flavor. Of the latter, there are many familiar 
examples; cranberry or other acid fruit sauce with fowl and game, 
mint or peas with lamb, apples with pork, tomatoes with cheese 
or beef. But it is a mistake to adhere too closely to conventional 
combinations. Gooseberries are quite as pleasing with chicken 
as are cranberries; apples are good with beef, and delicious with 
sweet potatoes; many combinations may be devised which give 
pleasing effects and make the often used foods seem “different.” 
One secret in the happy use of leftovers is to place them in 
entirely different surroimdings from those in which they were 
first served; in another meal, perhaps, or at least with other kinds 
of food. Thus, macaroni served creamed with roast beef for 
dinner, if not aU used, may be made into croquettes and served 
for luncheon with a cheese sauce. Allowing a considerable interval 
of time between repetitions of the same dish is another help in 
creating a sense of novelty. If possible, keep to-day’s leftovers 
till day after to-morrow; repeat a favorite food once in ten days 
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or two weeks, instead of regularly every week. Even changing 
the didi in which the food is served Will often have an evident 
effect on the appetites of the family. Mrs. Richards, in one of her 
numerous “dietary surveys,” found the prls of a certain school 
refusing m masse a dessert served in a large baking dish. It was 
put away till next day, turned out in a fine mold, and the girls 
not only ate it, but demanded more! A consideration of the menu 
—the selection and service of foods in a meal — ^is worth while 
because it wiU. help the housewife to make her family eat the. 
foods which they ought to have. Skill in cookery and genius 
in food combinations are only means to this end. The ideal 
mpg] is a simple one — whether of one or several courses — in 
which the different types of food are harmoniously represented, 
but not repeated, and in which food accessories, such as pickles, 
spices, preserves, and the like, are little needed because the 
foods* themselves are well cooked and each contributes its own 
characteristic flavor, texture, form, and color to the making of 
a weh-blended whole. 

Summer and Winter Menus 

Spells of hot weather have always been accounted disastrous 
to babies. The well-organized infant welfare work of some of our 
larger cities has taken account of the fact that more babies die 
in July and August than in other months of the year and makes 
preparation for a regular summer campaign for the purpose of 
remedying this sad condition. While its activities include all 
kinds of hygienic measures — cleanliness, protection from flies, 
suitable clothing, etc. — the matter which receives most atten- 
tion, as most important, is that of food. With this properly 
supplied, illness and death both decrease strikingly. 

In the case of older children and adults, hot weather does not 
work such havoc, but it does render every one more susceptible 
to nutritional disturbances and it is well to recognize this in 
planning the family meals. Sudden and extreme changes in the 
weather are especially trying and often go unsuspected as the 
cause of digestive dif&culties. When the temperature suddenly 
drops after a few days of intense heat (especially with high 
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humidity) , one often notes in the newspapers that several prom- 
inent men have been stricken about the same time with acute in- 
digestion, and remarks on the coincidence, especially if a number 
of one’s own acquaintances are having the same experience. It 
is quite likely that the weather is at least in part to blame, and 
one should be particularly cautious about dietary indiscretions 
and rhill when the thermometer is falling rapidly in the summer 
time. 

Before the days of canning and cold storage it was often quite 
difficult to have much variety in the winter diet, especially 
towards spring, when the supply of home preserved fruits and 
vegetables began to give out. Salt meats and potatoes many times 
formed the bulk of the ration, and undoubtedly some of the 
minerals and vitamins were not very well represented, the value 
of milk as a supplement to such a diet being quite unrealized. 
So it came about that a low nutritional state was expected with 
the warm days of spring, and dosing with “treacle and sulphur” 
was not limited to Mrs. Squeem of Dotheboys’ Hah. To-day, 
with our vastly improved facilities for a rational diet throughout 
the year, fruits and green vegetables, canned if not actuahy 
fresh, take the place of “blood medicines,” and cod liver oil 
becomes a partial substitute for sunshine, so that one may reason- 
ably expect to be as healthy in the spring as at any other time 
of year. 

But warm days do bring a muscular relaxation which reacts 
on the digestive tract as weh as the rest of the body, and we 
should lighten the task somewhat, if we do not wish to run the 
risk of an upset. While increases in atmospheric temperature do 
not affect the activities which go on internally, the amount of 
energy transformed in muscular work is apt to be more or less 
unconsciously reduced, and it is well to tUminifth the energy 
intake somewhat. Even if muscular work goes on as in cold 
weather, there is apt to be a lessened muscular tension in sleep, 
or when resting, and altogether it is wise to eat a little less for a 
few days till the body has adapted itself to the weather. With 
lessened amount of food there should go care to choose those 
things which are most likely to prove easy of digestion — simple 
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and not too many kinds in any one meal. Foods rich in 
fat, which, as we have seen, is of all the foodstuffs the most likely 
to retard digestion, should be withheld— pastries, caJces, sauces, 
and gravies. Hot breads, particularly with syrups or honey, are 
especially liable to fermentation at such a time. Foods rich in 
protein, which alone deserve the term “heating foods*', should 
be used in moderation. The diet should consist of a very moder- 
ate allowance of lean meat, or its equivalent in eggs, cheese, 
milk, or other meat substitute; vegetables very simply cooked, 
as baked potatoes, boiled onioiB, quickly cooked cabbage; crisp 
salads dressed with French dressing, cream dressing (cream and 
vinegar) , or merely a little vinegar and seasonings; fruits in mod- 
eration, cooked when there is any doubt as to perfect ripeness 
or any tendency for them to (Hsagree, Cold desserts of gelatin, 
cornstarch, tapioca, or frozen custard or fruit juices are not only 
easy of digestion but refreshing. If taken slowly at the end of a 
meal frozen dishes will not chill the stomach unduly. This is much 
better than icing the stomach at the soda fountain between 
meals. If it is impossible to resist such temptations, it is much 
better to take a plain soda or phosphate, lemonade, iced tea, or 
grape juice, than to indulge in ice cream sodas or sundaes. In 
any case, care should be taken not to drink cold beverages rapidly 
when warm. The shock to the nerved of the stomach is never 
good, and may be very severe. 

Since the body goes on generating heat at the same rate in- 
ternally whether the weather be hot or not, the problem of 
physical comfort in the summer tlmR is one of getting rid of the 
heat generated. Any physical activity of course increases the 
amount to be dissipated into the surrounding atmosphere. We 
may facilitate this heat loss by lighter clothing, by fanning, by 
cooling baths, or by inducing perspiration if conditions are 
favorable for its speedy evaporation. This is the reason hot 
beverages prove cooling to some. On days when the humidity is 
high this method will not work. The warm beverage will only 
add to the total discomfort. Cold beverages will take body heat 
to warm them in the stomach and will carry away body heat 
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when their water is eliminated, and therefore they are very valu- 
able if not taken too cold or too fast. 

Another factor in nutrition in warm weather is the fact that 
bacteria grow at an amazing rate and extra care must be taVpn 
to guard against spoiled food. Even in the refrigerator there is 
not alwaj^ safety. Sometimes ice boxes are so poorly constructed 
that their temperature rises with that of the surrounding air, 
and food is poorly protected. Especial care should be taken of 
meat and milk. 

In planning a menu for a hot day, it must be remembered that 
eating habits cannot be radically changed on short notice, with- 
out danger of a digestive upset. It is not well to give a person 
accustomed to hot food entirely cold meals. One hot dish can be 
provided without much difficulty— a beverage if nothing else. 
The following are suggested as illustrating good types of summer 
menus: 


Bkeaefast 
Raspbeiiies 
Cooked cereal with 
cream 
Toast 

CoSee or milk 


Bbeakfast 
Fresh fruit 

Cornflakes with cream 
Toasted muffins 
CoSee or miltr 


Bbeaxfabt 
Fresh fruit 
Cooked cereal with 
cream 
Toast 

CoSee or milk 


Summer Menus 
I 

Dinner 

Veal cutlet, brown sauce 
Buttered beets 
Mashed potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Wafers with cream 
cheese 

Currant jelly 

n 

Dinner 
Stewed chicken 
String beans 
Rice 

Red cabbage salad 
Shortcake 

m 

Luncheon 
Potato salad, mayon- 
naise dressing 
Whole wheat bread and 
lettuce sandwiches 
Fresh sponge cake 
Chocolate or milk 


Suffer 

Creamed 'macaroni on 
toast 

Sliced tomatoes 
Rolls 

Tapioca fruit jelly with 
whipped cream 
Lady fingers 
Milk 

Suffer 
Scalloped corn 
Baked potatoes 
Stewed fruit 
Gingerbread 
Milk 

Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Saltines 
Jellied tongue 
New potatoes with 
parsley 

Vegetable salad 
Junket ice cream, fruit 
sauce 
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Sinuas Menus— Cotj/jwmM 


IV 

BsEAKirAsi Luncheon 

Flash Init Minced chicken on toast 

Shredded wheat and cream Bread and butter 
Popovers Orange and grapefruit 

Coffee or milk salad 

Cocoa, tea or milk 
Marguerites 


BSEAKEASt 
Stewed rhubarb 
Cooked cereal with 
cream 

V/hole wheat mufins 
Coffee or milk 


Bbeaefast 
Fresh berries 
Puffed lice 
Frirszled ham 
Whole wheat toast 
Coffee or milk 


V 

Luncheon 

Broiled sardines on toast 
Tomato and chive salad 
Brown bread and butter 
Fresh fruit 
Cocoa, tea or milk 

VI 

Luncheon 

Omelet with ssparagus 
tips 

Creamed potatoes 
French rolls, twice baked 
Macedoine of fruit 
Cocoa, tea or milk 


Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Bread sticks 

Salmon loaf, cream sauce 
Peas 

Boiled potatoes 
Sliced cucumbers 
Fruit sponge with 
creamy sauce 

Dinner 
Julienne soup 
Cold roast Iamb 
Currant mint sauce 
Scalbped potatoes 
Cottage pudding with 
berry sauce 

Dinner 

Cream of spinach soup 
Croutons 

Nut loaf, cream sauce 
Stuffed peppers 
Caramel custard 
VaniUa wafers 


In cold weather any excess of food beyond immediate needs 
is apt to be taken care of with greater ease than in summer, and 
energy requirements often are slightly hi^er, as cold stimulates 
to higher muscular tension and greater physical activity. This 
does not apply, of course, to those who live in hot, dose rooms 
at summer temperature during the winter months. Most people 
get enough stimulus from the cold to have a little better appetite 
and a little higher food requirement in winter than in summer. 
But the most marked difference is usually in digestive power. 
Certain dishes may safely appear in the winter menu which 
would be out of place in warm weather. Buckwheat cakes, sau- 
sage, doughnuts, baked beans, and mince pie are commonly 
recognized as winter foods, though it is well to remember that 
even then they have little place in the dietary of sedentary 
persons. The man who goes to work out of doors on an icy morn- 
ing wiU find a breakfast of fried mush and sausage well suited 
to his needs. He can digest fat meats and other kinds of food 
rich in fat without any trouble. But the sedentary person needs 
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at all times to be careful neither to overtax his digestive system 
nor to overeat, and children must be protected in winter as well 
as summer against rich and heavy food. 


Beeakpast 
Stewed figs 
Oatmeal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Golden comcake 
Coffee or mfik 


Bseaefast 
Stewed dried peaches 
and raisins 
Hominy with cream 
Bacon 

Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee or milk 


Bbeaxfast 

Oranges 

Commeal and cream of 
wheat, with cream 
Baked sausages 
Toast 

Coffee or milk 


Bbeaefast 
Stewed prunes 
Wheatena and meam 
Boiled egp 
Toast 

Coffee or Tiillr 


Beeaoast 
Cream of wheat with 
dates and cream 
Omelet with bacon 
Toast 

Coffee or millr 


WiNTEH Menus 
I 

Dinneh 

Baked ham, brown sauce 

Southern sweet potatoes 

Spinach 

Apple pie 

Coffee or milk 

n 

Dinner 

Cream of com soup 
Hamburg steak with 
onions 

Mashed potatoes 
Dried Lima beans, stewed 
Steamed fig pudding, 
foamy sauce 

m 

Luncheon 
Scolloped oysters 
Farkerhouse rolls 
Celery 

Stewed apricots 
Ginger cookies 
Tea or milk 


IV 

Luncheon 

Minced lamb on toast 
Apple and nut salad 
Cream cheese 
Crackers 

Cocoa, tea or milk 

V 

Luncheon 
Macaroni and cheese 
Apple sauce 
Baking powder biscuit 
Cocoa, tea or milk 


Supper 
Corn chowder 
Toasted crackers 
Orange and date salad 
Bread and butter 
pudding 
Tea or milk 


Supper 
Cheese soufflf 
Baked rice and tomatoes 
Hermits 

Tea, cocoa or millr 


Dinner 
Noodle soup 
Boiled mutton, jelly 
sauce 

Baked potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Cole slaw 
Chocolate bread 
pudding, creamy sauce 

Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Boiled tongue, 
vinaigTette sauce 
Savory potatoes 
Buttered pomnips 
Mince pie 

Dinner 
Potato soup 
Braised beef with 
vegetables 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Pineapple salad 
Pumpkin pie 
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WiNTEs Menus— C o?»^t««ed 


Bbeakeast 
Sliced Bananas 
Shredded wheat biscuit 
with cream 
Griddle cakes 
CoSee or milk 


VI 

Luncheon 

Creamed oysters on toast 
Pickles or olives 
Jellied fruit with 
whipped cream 
Cup cakes 
Tea or milk 


Dinnee 

Chicken soup with rice 
Beef loaf, brown sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed carrots and 
peas 

Cranberry sauce 
Baked Indian pudding, 
lemon sauce 



Chapter V 


FOOD FOR THE ADULT MAN 


A HUMAN being requires about twenty-five years to complete 
his growth. During this time he adds to his stature, gains in 
weight, and changes in physiological and mental habits. Then 
he enters upon a period, lasting from a quarter to a third of a 
century, during which his body may maintain a fairly constant 
weight, and no marked changes occur in the nature of any of 
his body processes. He is now the fully built “working machine” 
and his largest food requirement is adequate fuel for his varied 
activities. 

Some of the general principles governing choice of fuel foods 
have already been discussed in Chapter 11. We are now concerned 
with the amount of fuel which will maintain the best working con- 
ditions. Underfeeding will weaken the body by causing it to draw 
upon its own substance for fuel; overfeeding will result in the 
storage of an overload of fat, interfering with normal muscle 
action and making unnecessary weight to carry, or else it will 
tax the digestive and excretory systems to the point of injury. 
Ideal conditions exist when a man carries a normal weight for 
his height,* and his daily intake of food corresponds closely to 
his daily expenditure of energy. 

Energy Requirements of the Adult Man 

In the long run, one must gain weight with a surplus of fuel 
and lose weight with a shortage. Hence the simplest way to tell 
whether one’s energy intake is appropriate is by keeping track 
of body weight. But if one finds that he is gaining or losing, 
changes in the diet can be more intelligently effected and the de- 
sired results more speedily attained if he knows both his energy 

^ See Appendix, Table IV, Height and Wdght {or Men at HISeient Ages, 

89 
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r6C[iur€Qi6iit QJid tlic 6ncrgy content of food, consumed ■ It is not 
assumed that many people will need to “count their calories" 
every meal or every day, but that each may use such knowledge 
to work out for himself a practical food program and to make 
such changes from time to time as circumstances require. The 
nature of these changes for the sedentary and the active, the 
thin and the fat, are discussed in the following pages. 

The Sedentary Man 

Studies of healthy adult men lying at rest in a respiration 
calorimeter, after fifteen hours without food, show that in the 
work of maiTita.iTimg their internal body processes (circulation, 
respiration, muscle tension, etc.) they eiqiend about 0.4S calories 
per pound per hour; that is, a man weighing 154 poimds and 
lying quietly in bed without food for twenty-four hours would 
draw upon the tissues of his body for fuel to the extent of about 
1665 calories. From this fundamental or “basal” requirement 
there is no escape while normal life processes go on. If food be 
taken to make good this loss, the influence of food itself (which 
somewhat increases energy expenditure, the effect varying with 
kind and amount of food) must be taken into account in m airing 
up the balance. This will add about 10 per cent to the total heat 
production, so that his expenditure will be about one-half calorie 
per pound per hour, or 1850 calories for the whole day. Every 
movement of hand or foot, all the muscular work involved in 
raising and keeping the body in a sitting or standing position, or 
in performing the varied activities of daily life, will make definite 
increases in the energy output; these have been carefully meas- 
ured in scientific laboratories. 

Sitting quietly in a chair, with only the movements usually 
incident to sedentary living, such as changes of posture, muscular 
activity in reading, writing, or talking, will make the total fuel 
cost per hour about three-fifths of a calorie per pound. Hence a 
man of average weight, spending eight hours in bed and sixteen 
hours in a chair, will need a daily total food supply of approxi- 
mately 2100 calories. 
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Standing involves more energy than sitting, raising the energy 
expenditure to about three-fourths of a calorie per pound per 
hour, while walking on a level road at a rate of some three miles 
an hour, or other light exercise incident to ordinary life, calls for 
about one calorie per pound per hour. The day’s energy require- 
ment of a man of sedentary habits may then be estimated as 
follows: 


Calculated Energy ExPENnixuiiE for Twenty-four Hours for a 
Sedentary Man Weighing 154 Pounds 


Aciivm 

Foumis 

Hoeas 

Calosies 
PEa Fotoid 
PEE Hoes 

Total 

Calosies 

Sleeping 

1S4 

8 


616 

Sitt^ 

154 

8 

% 

739 

RfllTlHlTIp 

154 

4 

K 

462 

Walking and other light exercise. . 

154 

4 

1 

616 

Total 


24 


2433 


Studies of food requirements of sedentary men of various 
occupations, as, for instance, writers, draughtsmen, teachers, 
bookkeepers, shoemakers, tailors, physicians, and others who 
sit at their desks or watch machinery show that they tend to 
require from 2200 to 2800 calories per day, as they vary some- 
what in weight and activity. It is possible to supply this amount 
of fuel in the form of cereals, beans, pork, bread and butter (or 
butter substitute with added vitamin A), with hot coffee and 
milk, for from 17 to 22 cents a day, or from three-fourths to 
four-fifths of a cent per 100 calories, but this diet will be deficient 
in ash constituents and vitamins. Reference to Table III of the 
Appendix, showing costs per 100 calories of some common foods, 
win make it clear that the range of foods which can be used in a 
dietary costing less than one cent per 100 calories is very limited. 
To secure all the elements for good nutrition, with good appetite 
and digestion, it is generally necessary to spend somewhat more 
for food. The following food plan is suggested as a working basis 
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for the selection of the diet of a sedentary man, when the money 
allowance is liberal. The cost estimate is based on New York City 
prices, and in many regions, where meats, mUk, fresh fruits, and 
vegetables are cheaper, the food could be obtained for less. Such a 
plan will give a diet adequate in proteins, minerals and vitamins 
and sufficiently easy of digestion for the ordinary sedentary person . 

The dietaries worked out from two food plans, one liberal in 
cost, the other minimal, (pp. 94 and 96) show in detail how 
the following of such a scheme will insure a well-balanced ration.^ 


A Dav’s Food Plan foe a Sedentaey Man 

Cost Liberal 


Fuel Requirement; 2200-2800 Calories 

Cost: 2^3|i per 100 Calories 

Bbeaktast: Fruit or fruit juice 

Cereal 



Eggs 

or 

Liver and bacon 




ot 

Ctesmed dried beef on toast 


Toast 

or 

Rolls (hard and crisp) 
or 

MnfiSns 


100-200 Calories 


flutter 100 Calories 

Cream for coffee or milk to drink 100-170 Calories 

Top milk for cereal 100-200 Calories 

Sugar for cereal (and coffee if taken) 50-100 Calories 


700-900 Calories 


^ Most of the recipes used in the menu in this and following dietaries are given in the 
Appendix, Table II. 
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Luncheon: Vegetable plate (3 or more 
hot, cooked vegetables) 
01 

Broiled fish and greens 
or 

Cheese dish and tomatoes 


150-250 Calories 


Rolls or bread 100-200 Calories 

Butter 50-100 Calories 

Fruit or pudding (pie occasionally) 150-400 Calories 

Milk to drink (or cream and sugar for coffee) 150-200 Calories 


650-S00 Calories 


Dinneb: Clear soup and crackers 

Roast beef (rump)) . 
or 

Stuffed steak 

or 

Meat loaf 
or 

Baked fish 


Potatoes 

or 

Rice 

or 

Macaroni] 


50-75 Calories 


100-300 Calories 


100-150 Calories 


Bread 50-100 Calories 

Butter 50-100 Calories 

A seasonable vegetable (cooked) 100-150 Calories 

Lettuce, celery, or other crisp vegetable 50-150 Calories 


Pudding (made with milk) 
or 

Stewed fruit 
or 

Ice cream (occasionally) 


200-300 Calories 


900-1200 Calories 



9 + 
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A Diexahv iob a SEMOTAav Man, Based on the Pbeceding Plan 
Cost Liberd 

Fuel Value: 2400 Calories Cosfa 2^-3 |i per 100 Calories 




Uuama 


Waoai 

Oz. 


PaOTHN 

CaUhzb 


, Toriui 
CuOtlES 


BmoAsr. 

Giapelruit(C,Bi, G)' 

SWded wheat biscuit (B i) ■ 
Scrambled egg (A,Bi, G)... . 

Bacon 

'Whole wheat toast (Bi) 

W'lW 

Butter (A) 

Topmilic (10 oz.) (A) 

Whole milk (A, Bi, G) 

Sugar 

Coffee 


medium 

1 tnscuit 

Hoip 

2 small pieces 

I}^slices3in.x35im, 

xj^in 

2 tsp 

M cap 

54 cup 

1 tbsp. (scant) 

Icup. 


Luncheon: 

Cream of baked bean soup] 

(B.,A) 

French tolls 

Butter (A) 

Apple pie 

Creain, thin (A) 

Sugar 

Coffee 


lion 

a tbsp 

1 piece (4.5 in.), 

2 tbsp. (scant).., 

2 tsp 

1 cop 


Dinnes; 

Qeai tomato soup (C, Bi, A) 

Saldnea 

Roast veal (shoulder) 

with stuffing (G) 

Giavy (brown sauce) 

Boiled potatoes (C, Bi). . , 
Green peas, (buttered) (Bt, A, I 

C,G) 

Lettuce (A, Bi, G) French 

dtes^ 

Snow pudding 

Boiled custard (A, Bi, G).. , . 
.Macaroons 


34 cup 

2 craters 

small serving. 
H cup 

3 tbsp 

1 medium.... 


54 cup. 


1 serving 

1 cup 

Hcups 

2 macaroons.. 


10.0 

1.0 

2.5 

0.3 

1.4 

0.3 

2.7 

S.1 

0.5 


6.1 

1.3 

0.2 

4.8 

0.9 

0.3 


3.7 
0.3 
2.1 
0.8 

1.7 
3.6 

3.0 

0.6 

3.3 

2.2 

0.8 


7 

13 

24 

7 

16 

9 

19 


23 

12 

9 

2 


4 

3 

66 

9 

7 

11 

21 


15 

13 

6 


100 

100 

110 

50 

100 

67 

100 

100 

.50 


777 


150 

100 

SO 

300 

50 

40 


690 


50 

33 

lOO 

100 

SO 

100 

100 

50 

150 

100 

100 


933 


Total for day. , 


295 2400 


I These letters in parenthesis indicate vitamins present, the one for which the food is 
most dgnlEcant coming Erst. 
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A Day’s Food Plah yos. a SEDEUiAftY Man 
Coit Minimal 

Fuel Requirement: 2200-2800 Calories Cost: per 100 Calories 

Bkeakpasx: Raisins, prunes, or tomato juice 50-200 Calories 

Cereal 100-150 Calories 

Toast or hard rolls 100-200 Calories 

Butter substitute with vitamin A’ 75-150 Calories 

Milk to drink (or top milk for cofiee) lSO-200 Calories 

Milk for cereal 7 5-150 Calories 

Sugar for cereal (and coSee if taken) 75-150 Calories 


600-900 Calories 


Luncheon: Thick vegetable soup 
or 

Scalloped potatoes 
or 

Baked split peas and bacon 
or 

Creamed string beans on toast with bacon 

Whole wheat or rye bread 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 

Stewed fruit or simple salad 

Milk to drink (or top milk and sugar for other 
beverage) 


200*500 Calories 


100-150 Calories 
100-150 Calories 
150-250 Calories 

100-170 Calories 


650-800 Calories 


Dinnes: 


Pot roost 
or 

Baked fish 
or 

Shepherd’s pie 

or 

Fan broiled round steak 
Potatoes 
or 

Turkish FUaf 
A plainly cooked vegetable (stewed cabbage or 

mashed turnips or scalloped tomatoes) 

A raw vegetable or fruit salad 
(raw carrots and celery; 

raw cauliflower and lettuce;) 

raw red cabbage and onion; 
raw apple and celery) 

Whole wheat or bran bread 

Butter. 

Junket or other milk pudding 
or Milk riierbet 
or Fruit 



150-200 Calories 

100-200 Calories 

100-150 Calories 

50-150 Calories 

50-150 Calories 
100 Calories 

150-250 Calories 


‘ Choose a butter substitute which contains added vitamin A. 


900-1200 Calories 
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A Dietasy soil a Sedentary Man Based on the Preceding Plan 
Cost Minimal 

Fuel Value: 2408 Calories Cost; per 100 Calorics 


Meal 


BltEAEFAST; 

Apple (C, Bi) 

rn piTiiM.1 and cream of wheat, 

half and half (Bi) 

Milk(A,Bi,G) 

Sugar 

French toast 

Coffee 


Luhceeon: 

Scalloped potatoes with cheese 

(Hoz.)(A, B.,C) 

Whole wheat bread (Bi) 

Butter or butter substitute 

with vitamin A (A) 

Stewed apricots (A, Bi, G). . . 
Milk to drink (A, Bi, G) 


Dinnee: 

Swiss steak (G) with gravy^ 


Baited potatoes (C, BO 

Mashed turnips (C, Bi, G). . . 
Whole wheat bread CBO 

Butter or butter substitute 

with vitamin A (A) 

Cranberry sauce (C) 

Bread custard pudding (A, Bi, 

G) 


Total for day. 


Mzaeuu 

WstOBI 

ot. 

Fsoteih 

Caloxisb 

Toitt 

Calobies 

1 medium 

5.6 

2 

75 

54 cup 

6.8 

12 

100 

1 cup 

8.5 

34 

170 

154 tbsp 

0,7 

— 

75 

2 slices 

2.8 

20 

200 

1 cup 

— 


— 




620 

i cup 

6.3 

22 

190 

lyi riices 3 in. X in. 




xHia 

1.4 

16 

100 

1 tbsp 

O.S 


100 

54 cup 

4.0 

6 

ISO 

54 cup 

6.3 

25 

128 




668 

slice 4 in. X 2 in. X ^ in. 

2.2 

73 

325 


(meat 




only) 



1 large 

4.5 

16 

150 

1 cup 

8.2 

10 

75 

54 sKce 3 in. X 354 in. x 




M in 

0.7 

8 

SO 

1 tbsp 



100 

54 cup 


— 

200 

54 cup 


34 

220 




1120 

■■■■ 

■ 

278 

2408 


‘Two tbsp. dripi^ and 1 tbsp. flout added for gravy. 
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The Muscularly Active Man 

Muscular activity greatly increases an individual’s total energy 
requirement. The sedentary occupations demand little more 
food than' would be needed if the person were sitting at rest, 
though it would be better for sedentary people to take so:|pe 
vigorous exercise each day for the sake of their general health 
and increase their food intake accordingly. This is particularly 
true of brain workers and all whose callings involve nervous 
rather than muscular tension. 

Muscular work is usually graded as “light," “moderate,” 
“active," or “severe,” light exerdse being such as that inddent 
to sedentary occupations, involving few musdes and not much 
more vigorous than walking at a moderate pace along a level 
road. The cost of such activity is about one calorie per pound 
of body weight per hour. “Moderate” exerdse is typical of 
occupations which necessitate quite active use of some parts 
of the body while sitting, standing, or walking, as in the case 
of carpenters, mail carriers, house workers, and others. Such 
exerdse means an expenditure of from one and one-fourth to 
one and one-half calories per pound per hour during working 
hours, and a daily total for men of average size in such occupa- 
tions of from 2700 to 3000 calories. 

“Active” exerdse is suffid«itly great to develop muscular 
strength, as in farmers, masons, and blacksmiths, and requires 
during active working hours an expenditure of from one and 
three-fourths to two calories per pound per hour, or approxi- 
mately 3500 calories per day. “Severe” exerdse indicates very 
heavy muscular work, such as that done by lumbermen, excava- 
tors, and stevedores, and calls for fuel equal to as much as three 
calories per pound per hour during work, so that the total day’s 
food requirement for such men often reaches 4000 calories. ‘ ‘Very 
severe” exercise may be regarded as equivalent to running at the 
rate of five miles per hour. Such high energy expenditure is usu- 
ally for short periods in sports rather than in a regular occupation. 

The changes in energy requirement due to differences in 
activity may be summarized as follows: 
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Enero^ Reqtheeuents bor Dutebent Kinds ob Activity 


Karoo* Acitvm 

Caloues e£e Poukd m 
Hook 


H 

H 

H 

1 

154-2 

3 or more 









ENEROY SEQDnffiMENTS BOR DiBBERENT OCCOTATIDNS 


OccoMnoH 

1 Caioxics rat Man jes 

Dav 


1600-1800 

lattingr mfwt of riay 

2000-2300 


2200-2800 

Wnrlr rWftfly dorift RtftnHinp or Wfdking 

2700-3000 

Wort HftVRloping rniiBnilfir fttrangth.A * 

3000^500 


4000-6000 



A day’s food plan for a man doing severe work is given on page 
99, Such work usually insures good appetite and digestion, if the 
work be done under generally hygienic conditions. Hence more 
foods rich in fat, such as fried cereal foods, sausage, pork and 
beans, suet putting, and pie, may be taken without detriment. 
These have the advantage, too, of raismg the total fuel value 
of the diet without greatly increasing the volume of food to be 
consumed. Bread made from vdiole wheat flour will help to 
increase vitamin Brand iron without adding to the cost. At least 
a pint of in ilk should be found in the day’s dietary, and green 
vegetables should be used as freely as possible, selecting them 
with regard to season to keep the cost moderate. Cabbage and 
canned tomatoes wdl take the place of more expensive vegetables 
in the winter. Cabbage should be often eaten raw as one of its 
important contributions to the diet is vitamin C which is easily 
destroyed by cookmg. The flavor and digestibility of cooked 
cabbage are also better if the time of cooking is very short. 
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A Day’s Food Plan for a'Man Doing Severe Muscular Work 


Fuel Requirement; 3500-4000 Calories Cost: per 100 Calories 


Bkbakfast: Cereal (oatmeal, cornmeal, etc., fried occasionally). 
Sausage 
or 

Salt fish 


150-300 Calories 
200^00 Calories 


or 

Liver and^aconj 
Toast ) 

or I 

Muffins > 300-400 Calories 

or I 

Com bread) 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 150^00 Calories 

MiUc for cereal and coffee 200^50 Calories 

Sugar for cereal and coffee 100 Calories 


1000-1300 Calories 


Luncheon: Dried beans, peas, or lentils ' 
(baked, or in soup or stew) 
or 

Macaroni and cheese 


200-400 Calories 


or 

Cheese J 

Rye or whole wheat bread 200-400 Calories 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 150-250 Calories 

Fruit, fresh or as sauce (bananas, apples, apricots, 

prunes 100-150 Calories 

Cake or pie ‘ . . , , . 200-400 Calories 

Milk to drink (with or without coffee) 100-200 Calories 


1000-1400 Calories 


Dinner: Meat pie 

or 

Stuffed meat and potatoes ' 

or 

Meat stew with dumplings] 

Savory vegetable (onions, tomatoes, or cabbage) . . . 

Bread 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 

Suet pudding 
or Bread pudding 
or CreSmy rice pudding 
Milk and sugar for coffee. 



300-400 Calories 

100-200 Calories 
200-400 Calories 
150-250 Calories 

250-400 Calories 

200 Calories 


1300-1800 Calories 


Two dietaries based on this plan are given on the following 
pages, one for 4000 calories at minimum cost and one for 3600 
calories at a sUghtly higher cost level. 
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A Dietary eor a I^Ian Doing Severe ltGscui»AE M^orK| Dased 
ON IHE PSECEIXUlG PlAN 


Cost Mittiml 


Fuel V&lue; 4058 CalotleB 


Cost per 100 Calories 


Mmsuxi 

WSIOBT 

Oz. 

PftOTBIM 

Calosies 

Total 

Caloiiks 

1}4 cups 

9.0 

34 

200 

Jd eup 

6.0 

40 

250 

Piece 2}4Sn. x3 in. X 1 
in 

3.0 

24 

300 

2 tbsp 

0.9 

— 

200 

1 cap 

8.5 

34 

170 

2 tbsp. (scant) 

0.9 

— 

100 

1 cup 

— 



1^ cups 

12.1 

91 

1220 

350 

2}{ slices 3}^ in. X 4 in. 

X H in 

2.8 

26 

200 

2 tbsp 



200 

1 medium 


5 

100 

3 large 

1.8 

12 

200 

cup 

4.3 

17 

85 

1 tbsp. (scant) 

0.5 

— 

50 

1 cup 

— 

— 

— 

1 serving..., 

4.0 

84 

1185 

400 

2 small 

5.4 

16 

ISO 

4 small 

7.8 

10 

100 

6 slices 3 in. x 3)^ in. 
* in 

4.2 

42 

300 

2 tbsp 

0.9 


200 

1 serving 

3.5 

22 

310 

2 tbsp 

OB 

— 

100 

Ji cup 

2.1 

8 

43 

1 tbsp. (scant)..... . . . 

0.5 

— 

SO 

Icup 

— 

— 





1653 



465 

4058 


Uxu. 


Bseakeabi: 

Oatmeal nmah (Bi) 

Creamed dried beef (A, G) . . 
Old New England com bread. 


A (A). 


Bi, G) 

Sugar for cereal and coffee. . 
Coffee 


LrmcEEON; 
Kidney bean ste 
Rye bread (Bi).' 


A (A) 

Banana (Bi, C, A).. 
Molasses cookies 


Sugar for coffee. 
Coffee 


Dinner: 

Stuffed beef heart (G). . . 
Potatoes, boiled (C, Bi) . 
Carrots (A, Bi, G, C). . . 
White bread 


A (A) 

Date pudding U'. 


Sugar for coffee.. 
Coffee 


Total for day. 


■ See Table U, Appendli, 
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A Day’s Dietary eor a Man Doing Severe Moscuxar Work, 
Based on the Preceding Pean 


Cost Moderate 

Fuel Value: 3686 Calories Cost: pei 100 Calories 


Meal 

Meabusb 

WSIGBT 

Oz. 

PaOIEIN 

Caloxies 

Total 

Caloxies 

Bkeaejast; 






1 cups 

12.0 

24 

200 

Liver (A, G, Bi) 

Slice 3}^ in. x in. x 





, in 

2.1 

63 

too 


' 4 small slices * . * 

' 0.5 

13 

100 

Whole wheat toast (Bi) 

4 slices 3 in. x 3^ in. 





X in 

. 2.8 

32 

200 

Butter substitute with vitamin 





A (A) 

2 thsp 

1 0.9 

— 

200 

Milk for cereal and coffee (A, 





Bi, G) 

IJi cups 

! 10.6 

43 

210 

Sugar for cereal and coffee . . . 

2 tbsp. (scant) 



100 

Coffee. 

1 cup 



1 



1 


1110 

Luncheon: 





Split pea soup I‘ (Bi, A, C). . 

2 cups 

16.0 

88 

348 

Rye bread (Bi) 

2M slices 3}^ in. x4 in. 





* H in 

2.8 

26 

200 

Butter substitute with vitamin 





A (A) 


0.9 

_ ■ 

200 


^ cun 

6.9 

3 

200 

Gingerbread 

Piece Z in. X 2 in. X 2 in. 

2.2 

16 

200 

Milk for coffee (A, Bi, G).. . . 

H cup 

2.1 

8 

43 

Sugar for coffee 

1 tbsp. (scant') , 




50 

Coffee. 

1 cup 



- 



1 

1 



1241 

Dinner; 





Stuffed Bank steak (G) 

Slice 3 in. diam. 1 in. 

1 




thick 

5.1 

117 

300 

'Rfl.lreH pntAtn (C, Bi) 

1 large. 

4.5 

17 

isn 

Scallop^ tomatoes (C, A, Bi) 

cup 

7.2 

17 


White bread 

4 slices 3 in. x 3}4 >n. 



. 


X H in 

2B 

28 


Butter substitute with vitamin 





A (A) 


0.9 



Creamy rice pudding with rai- 



sins (A, Bi, G) 

4^ Clip 

3.0 

IS 


Milk for pud^ng (A, Bi, G) . 

cup 

4.3 

17 

85 

Sugar 

1 thsp. (srnTif) 

0.5 

. 

j?n 





Cgri3 

Total for day 



527 



> See Table H, Appendix. 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 


The moderately active man has the advantage over his seden- 
tary brother in that his exercise is likely to give him better 
appetite and digestion; and he is more fortunately situated than 
the ma-Ti doing severe muscular exercise, in that he does not have 
to buy so many calories with his money. If one has to buy 4000 
calories for 60 cents, he must proceed on a plan suitable for 
cents per 1000 calories; but if only 3000 calories are required, 
there will be fifteen cents which can be used to make the dietary 
rjrVipr in, vitamins. Since we have learned that a diet which is 
adequate for the maintenance of the adult can be improved, 
increasing vigor and resistance to disease, such an investment 
may be regarded as distinctly advantageous. The following food 
plan and ^etary offer suggestions for the man whose occupation 
is one involving a moderate amount of physical labor. 


A Dav’s Food Plan rou a Moderately Active Man 
Fuel Sequirement: 3000-3300 Calories Cost: l%-2i per 100 Calories 


BbeakiasT! Whole giaia cereal (heme cooked ot ready-to-eat as 

preferred)... 100-200 Cabries 


Creamed fiah 
or 

Bacon 

or 

Scrambled egg 


70-150 Calories 


Mhkloi cereal 170-200 Calories 

Toast 1 

or [ 100-200 Calories 

Muffins] 

Butter or butter substitute with vitamin A 100-300 Calories 

Sugar for cereal and coffee 100 Calories 

Top milk for coffee 100 Calories 


900-l(K)0 Calories 


Lwceeoh: Hash 
or 

Sausage, sauerkraut and'potato ’ 

or 

Baked Lima beans, tomato sauce 

Bread 

Butter or butter substitute with vitamin A, 


250-n350 Calories 

150-250 Calories 
150-250 Calories 
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LmfcaEON— 

Raw apple or banana ] 

or > 50-100 Calories 

Raw vegetable (carrots, cabbage or greens) J 

Pudding or pie 150-200 Calories 

Milk to drink 150-170 Calories 


1000-1100 Calories 


PnorBE; Swiss steak 
or 

Baked stufied pork ' 

or 

Salmon loai 
Potatoes] 

« 

Rice j 

Bread 

Butter substitute witk vitamin A 

Cooked vegetable (turnips, carrots, peas) 
Lettuce, watercress, celery, or other] 

raw vegetable, pl^ or with salad V 

dressing J 

Fruit tapioca or diortcake with milk 
or 

Milk pudding 

or 

Plain cake and milk to drink 


200-300 Calories 


150-200 Calories 

100-200 Calories 
150-200 Calories 
100-150 Calories 

50-100 Calories 


200-250 Calories 


1000-1200 Calories 


Underweight Men 

Men who are very thin require more calories per pound of 
body weight than those who have a better weight in proportion 
to their height. Tables showing what are considered desirable 
weights from the point of view of health may be consulted with 
profit and are for convenience included in the Appendix . A reason- 
able store of body fat is desirable not only as reserve fuel for 
possible emergencies, but even more because it serves as a pro- 
tection against jars and bruises and as padding for internal 
organs, helping to support them in proper position, so that they 
may work to best advantage. Most important of all it is a sign 
of well-nourished tissues, less liable to mental and physical 
fatigue, to nervous disturbances, and to tuberculosis and other 
infections. 
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A Day's Dietary for a Moderately Active Man Based on 
THE Preceding Plan 

Fuel Value; 3000 Calories Cost: 2|i pet 100 Calories 


WEicar PiOTSiN Total 
Oz. Calosieb CALoms 


Icup 9.0 

1 cup 8.S 

4 small slices 0.5 

2 small 2.0 

1)4 tbsp 0.8 

2 tbsp. (scant) 0.9 


BSEAEVAST'. 

Dotk farina (Bt, G] 1 cup 

Milk for cereal (A, Bi, G) . . . 1 cup 

Bacon 4ama 

Whole vrlieat mufSiis (Bi).. . . 2 sma 
Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 1^ tl 

Sugar for cereal and coffee . 


Top milk for coffee (A) 3 tbsp 1.8 



Ldnchson; 

Sausages * 5 small 2.2 

Sauerkraut (C, Bi) IHcups... .......... 6.6 

Mashed potatoes (C, Bt, A).. }^cup...... 3.1 

White bread 2 slices 3 in. x 3)^ in. x 

Hin 1.4 

Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 1 tbsp 0.5 

Apple, taw (Bi, O 1 medium., 6.0 

Cottage pudding ,. 1 sffce 1.1 

Lemon sauce )4 cup 1.5 

Milk to drink (A, Bi, G) . . . . Icup 8.5 


40 200 

12 50 


14 100 

' 100 
80 

7 100 

— 100 

34 170 


Dinner; 

Veal pie with carrots and po- 
tatoes (Bi,C, A, G) 1 serving 8.5 

Whole wheat bread (Bi) 1)4 slices 3 in. x 3% 

in. x)^in 1.4 

Butter (A) 1 tbsp, (scant) 0.5 

Cole slaw (C, Bi, A) ^ cup 2,1 

Tapioca-commea] pudding, 

(A,Bi, G) Heap 5.8 

Milk for padding (A, Bi, G) . ^ cup 4.3 


40 400 

16 100 

— 100 


36 320 

17 85 


Total for day 


318 


3000 










100-Calokie Portions of Fruit 


Food Material Weight {ns.) Measure 

Canned peaches 7.5 3 medium halves and juice 

Grapefmit 7.6 Ismail 

Pineapple 8.2 2 slices 1" thick 

Baked apple 2.3 Ismail 

Orange 9.5 1 large 

Apple, raw 7.S 1 large 

Grapes 6.9 1 large bunch 

Banana 5.5 1 large 

Canned pears 4.7 3 halves and juice 

Stewed prunes 2.8 2 pnines and juice 

Applesauce 3,5 cup 
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Even if a thin person does not store fat easiiy , he should persist 
in eating a diet whose total calories are somewhat in excess of 
what will maintaia his weight. It is possible to get accustomed 
to a low state of nutrition and not to realize that one might feel 
gayer and more vigorous with a higher food intake. The under- 
nourished body tries to conserve its forces by lowered activity, 
as a general rule. In such cases, trusting to appetite is not safe, 
and unless special measures, such as change of dimate or much 
life out-of-doors, and an improved dietary with a liberal supply 
of vitamin Bi, are employed to stimulate a better appetite, there 
will be no improvement. 

The underweight often need more sleep and rest; chronic 
fatigue may be the prime cause of the poor nutritional state. 
A “rest cure’’ may be impossible, but ten minutes of lying down 
before dinner is something that can usually be accomplished, 
and the habit of relaxing from time to time can be cultivated. 
Sitting in the sunshine is a great aid to relaxation, and fresh air 
is a tonic to a poor appetite. 

A health examination should be sought, to be sure that there 
is no actual disease responsible for a persistent failure to gain 
weight. It is believed today that the best weight for most adults 
is the standard weight for height at age thirty. Up to this age, 
it is better to weigh more rather than less than the average for 
height and age. After thirty, it is usually easier to gain weight 
with each succeeding decade, and most elderly persons have to 
guard against too much rather than too little body fat. 

A poorly-assorted diet, as well as one deficient in total calories, 
may be the cause of emaciation. At any rate, since food is the 
only source of body substance, persistent high feeding, without 
indigestion, of a well-balanced diet must be a part of every 
weight-increasing program. Simple foods are best. Liberal use 
of butter, cream, and bacon is a great help in increasing the fuel 
value of the diet. Vegetables can be seasoned with butter, served 
with cream sauce, or used as salads with mayonnaise, French or 
cream dressings. Milk can be enriched with cream, and hot iniTL: 
or cream can be flavored with tea, coffee, or cocoa according to 
preference. A tablespoonful of cod liver oil daily will not only add 
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its calories, but also greatly increase the supply of vitamin A, so 
essential to a high resistance to disease. Many times the under- 
nourished are anemic, and will benefit from more liberal use of 
egg yolk and liver, both valuable sources of iron and also of 
vitamin A. The simple use of milk as a beverage at each meal, 
in addition to the customary diet, may furnish the extra calories 
which a little storage of fat possible. Fruit juices can be 
reinforced by the addition of milk sugar, which will give extra 
calories without excessive sweetness, and these are generally 
relished. Cocoa can be made with as many as three tablespoon- 
f uls of sugar to the cup and top milk instead of skim milk , thus 

increasing the calories to about three times those in a cup as or- 
dinarily prepared. Custards and creams of various sorts are 
valuable means of adding calories to a meal. To improve the ap- 
petite and digestion, some special source of vitamin Bi, as wheat 
germ, dried yeast, yeast extract, or pure thiamin, should be 
provided. 

Regularity in food consumption is very important. There must 
be a definite program consistently adhered to. Not a meal must 
be neglected. An extra meal, besides the customary three a day, 
may prove advantageous, if it does not impair the appetite for 
the other meals too much. But it should be scheduled, like the 
other meals , and taken regularly , not spasmodically . A glass of hot 
malted milk in the late afternoon may prove restful as well as 
nourishing, or a piece of sweet chocolate in the middle of a long 
morning may mean less fatigue before noon as well as one or two 
hundred more calories for the day. Large increases in food in- 
take should not be made too suddenly, lest digestion be over- 
taxed. Two or three hundred additional calories every day, regu- 
larly taken, will have a beneficial influence even if there be no 
immediate gain in weight. Considerable change in the quality of 
the tissues can, in fact, take place with no apparent difference 
in weight, and this, for an adult, is even more significant than 
weight gains. Systematic exercise, to aid in muscle building, 
riiould, if possible, supplement the dietary program. Enough 
extra calories must be allowed for this, however, or the exer rise 
will result in loss rather than gain. 
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A Day’s Food Flan toh a Fattening Dietary for a Sedentary Man 

Cost Liberal 


Fuel Requirement: 3500-3800 Calories 
Ordinary Requirement: 2500-2800 Calories 

Bbeakpast: Fruit juice 

Cereal with wheat germ* 

Butter for cereal 

Egg or bacon 

Muffins 

or 

Toast 

Butter for muffins or toast. . . . 

Cream, thin. 

Sugar i 

Coffee if desired 


Cost: 2}^-3}4|i per 100 Calories 

100-200 Calories 

100-150 Calories 

50-100 Calories 

70-100 Calories 

150-n300 Calories 

150-n300 Calories 

250-400 Calories 

100-150 Calories 


1000-1200 Calories 


LuNcimoN: Stuffed pepper 
or Creamed meat 
or Salad with mayonnaise 
Olives • 

or Celery stuffed with cream cneese 
or Jelly or simple salad ] 

Ry-crisp or crusty roll 

Butter 

Top mUk (upper 18 ounces). . . . , 
Stewed fmitl 

or 

Ice cream J 



200-300 Calories 

100-200 Calories 

100-150 Calories 
100-150 Calories 
250-300 Calories 

150-200 Calories 


1000-1200 Calories 

Dinner: Roast meat with stuffing and gravy] 


or BroUed steak > 250-400 Calories 

or Fish with egg sauce j 

Buttered or creamed vegetable 150-250 Calories 

Potatoes 100-200 Calories 

Fruit or vegetable salad] 

[ 150-250 Calories 

Oil or cream dressing j 

Nuts, plain or salted 100-150 Calories 

Roll or bread 75-150 Calories 

Butter 100-200 Calories 

Bavarian cream ] 

or Tapioca cream 1 200-350 Calories 

or Custard pie | 

or Fruit willi creamj 


1200-1600 Calories 


* Some cereals can be obtoined on the market which have added vitamin Bi or wheat germ . 
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A Fatienino Dietary for a Sedentary Man Based 
ON THE Preceding Flan 


Cost Liberal 


Fuel Value: 3663 Calories 

Ordinary Requirement; 2S00 Calories Cost; 2^-3 |t per 100 Calories 




Bsbaxtast: 

Orange juice (C, Bi, G) 

Dark farina with wheat germ 

and 4 dates (Bi) 

Scrambled egg (A, Bi, G).. . . 
Toast....... 

Butter (A) 

Cream, thin (A) 

Sugar 

Cofiee 

Lunceeon: 

Creamed chicken (A, Bi, G) . 
on toast 

Butter (A) 

Lettuce salad (C, A, Bt, G).. 
Boiled dressing (A, Bi, G) . . . 

Saltines 

Vanilla ice cream, n (A)‘ . . . . 
Top milk for caf6 au lait (A, 
Bi) 

Dinner; 

Cream of com soup 

Roast beef (G) 

Baked potato (C, Bi) 

Buttered Lima beans (Bi, A, 

G) 

Whole wheat bread (Bi) 

Butter (A) 

Fbeapple and carrot salad 

(A.Bi, C, G) 

Baked apple (C, B,) ....... . 

Cream, thin (A) 

Sugar.* 


Total for day 


Meabuxb 

Wkiobt 

Oz. 

PaoTxm 

Ialoiies 

mm 



B 

100 

H cup 

7.1 

14 

200 

J^cnp 

4.3 

40 

200 

1 sbce 3 in. X 3H in. R 




in 

0.7 

7 

SO 

1 tbsp 


— 

100 

% cup 


18 

350 

2 tbsp. (scant) 

0.9 

— 

100 

1 cup 







1100 

Hcup 


36 

218 

2 slices 3 in. X 3}^ in. X 




Ut'va 

1.4 

14 

100 

2 tbsp 



200 

1 serving 

1.8 


10 

2 tbsp 

1.4 


50 

3 saltines 

0.4 


so 

Hcup 


8 

200 

% cup 


30 

175 


IN 



M cup 


20 


slices 

4.0 

US 


1 medium 


11 


% cup 

VIS 

23 

150 

slices, 3 in. x 3% 

HI 



in. X in 

HI 

16 

Bu!!B 

2 tbsps 


— 


1 serving 

5.6 

S 

IB 

1 large 

4.5 

3 

HIAfl 

H cup 

KB 

6 

no 

2 tbsp. (scant) 

1.0 

— 

100 




1560 



382 

3663 


> See Table 11, Appeudia, 
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A Day’s Food Plan tor a Fattening Dletary for a Sedentary Man 

Cost Minimal 

Fuel Requirement; 3500-3800 Calories 

Ordinary Requirement: 2500-2800 Calories Cost: IJ^lJ^f! per 100 Calories 


Bkeaefast: Stewed dried fruit or tomato juice 50-150 Calories 

Cooked cereal with wheat germ 150 Calories 

Butter substitute with vitamin A in cereal 100 Calories 

Mil k 250-350 Calories 

Toast 150-200 Calories 

Butter substitute with vitamin A for toast 100-150 Calories 

Jam for toast 100-150 Calories 


1000-1200 Calories 


Luncheoh; Baked split peas with bacon 
or 

Cheese fondue . 

or 

Baked bananas and rice 

Milk to drink 

Raisin or Boston brown bread. . . , 
Butter substitute with vitamin A, 
Ginger bread, chocolate icing 
or 

Cocoa tapioca 
or 

Prune pudding 


250-350 Calories 


160 Calories 
200-250 Calories 
150-200 Calories 


200-300 Calories 


1000-1200 Calories 


Dinner: 


Baked sausage or fish 
or 

Irish stew with dumplings ' 

or 

Liver and noodle loaf 

Potatoes 

Cooked carrots or turnips or string beans and butter 

substitute with vitamin A 

Tomato jelly or red cabbage and onion salad 

Whole wheat bread 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 

Milk to drink 

Squash pie 
or 

Brown Betty 

or 

Junket with hermits] 


300-350 Calories 


100-200 Calories 

150-250 Calories 
100-200 Calories 
100-150 Calories 
100-150 Calories 
160 CaloTies 


250-n350 Calories 


1400-1600 Calories 
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A Faxcemotg Diet^y roa a Sedsntahv Man Based 

ON THE PkECSEDING PlAN 
ITuel Value: 3626 Calories Mimmal 

Ordinary Requirement: 2500 Calories Cost: per 100 Calories 


Measube 


PaoTEnr 

Calouxb 


Total 

Caxorieb 


Bbeakpast: 

Stewed dried apricots (A, Bi) cup 

Wheatena and cream of 
wheat, half and half with 1 
tbap. butter substitute with. 

vitamin A, stirred in (Bi, A) %cap 6.0 

Milk for cereal (A, Bi, G) ^ cup 6.4 

Hot milk for cai6 au lait (A, 

Bi, GJ %cup 6.4 

Sugar for caf£ au lait 1 tbsp. (scant) 0.5 

Whole wheat toast (Bi) ^ces 3 in. x 3^ 

in. xjiin 1.4 

Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 1}^ tbsp 0.8 

Apple butter 2 tbsp 1,5 

Luncbceon; 

' Baked bananas (A) 2 bananas 11.0 

Steamed lice 1 cup 6.0 

Butter substitute with vita.- 


Milk to drink (A, Bi, G) . . . . 
Chocolate blanc mange (A) . . 
MUk for blanc mange (A, Bt, 
G) 

Dihnee: 


Buttered Lima beans (Bi, A, 
C,G) 


Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Red cabbage and apple salad 


4 slices 3)4 in. x 4 in. x 


in 

2.1 

1)4 fbsp. (scant) 

0.9 

H cup 

5.1 

cup 

4.8 

54 cup 

5.1 

Slice 4 in. X 6 in. X 


in 

4.2 

1 cup 

5.8 

?4 cup 

1)4 slices in. X 3 

2.5 

in. X )4 in 

1.4 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

1 serving 1 

3.2 

1 cup J 

8.5 

54 cup 

6.0 

254 cookies 2 in, diam. 

0.9 


Total for day 
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Overweight Men 

The disadvantages of thinness are perhaps more fully appreci- 
ated by men than those of being overweight. A “lean and hungry 
look” does not suggest serenity, jollity, and prosperity, as does 
a little corpulence. But because some store of body fat is desir- 
able, it does not follow that increase in weight should have no 
limit. During childhood and youth, weight somewhat over the 
average for height and age is desirable; but by the age of 35 or 40, 
and thereafter, statistics indicate that a weight normal for the 
individual at age thirty is better than the heavier weight com- 
monly found in more mature people. 

As men grow older they tend to less and less activity; they 
are willing to sit for hours, a thing no healthy boy would do; they 
give up active sports like swimming and tennis and take to goU 
and poker. Their internal as well as their external activities dow 
down only a trifle at first, but each year a little more, so that in 
the course of time the sum of the decrease is considerable. Yet 
their appetites may be as keen as ever, and interest in eating as 
an amusement decidedly on the increase. What is the result? , 
More fuel is taken in than is burned off. It is a simple matter of 
arithmetic. If you eat 3000 calories a day when you could main- 
tain your weight on 2500, you have started to store “excess 
baggage.” That 500 calories a day stored steadily will soon mean 
pounds of fat on the bathroom scales. “You eat too much, no 
matter how little it is, even if it be only one bird-seed daily, if you 
store it away as fat,” says Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters in her amusing 
but practical “Diet and Health with Key to the Calories.” 

Too much fat is detrimental to the best health. It is apt to 
interfere with the healthy play of the muscles, causing them to 
deteriorate and laying the foimdation for weakness of the heart. 
Excessively fat people seem predisposed toward gout and diabe- 
tes. It is usually much easier to keep the weight from becoming 
excessive than it is to take off fat once it has accumulated. Sudden 
gains in weight, as sudden losses, should be brought to the atten- 
tion of a physician, but steady gains in weight in a healthy person 
mean that he has been eating beyond his requirements, and he 
should devise a plan which will keep his food intake in proper 
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relation to his needs. Increasing exercise will help to burn off fat, 
but as Dr. Russell H. Wilder says in “Your Weight and How to 
Control It,” “The appetite is tremendously stimulated thereby, 
so that restrictmg the diet becomes an exquisite torture. Excess- 
ive pyerrising is a tedious ordeal for most persons and sooner or 
later is neglected. In the meanwhile the habit of eating a great 
Hpn.1 has been formed, and this habit, as well as the appetite, 
continues long after the exercising has been given up; thus pound 
after pound is added to the weight and any reduction that has 
resulted from the exercising is overbalanced.” Far better is it to 
be forewarned of the tendency to take on weight in adult life, 
and make a systematic plan of eating which shall keep the food 
intake close to requirement. 

A fat man requires less fuel per pound of body weight than a 
thinner man. Fat represents “dead weight.” The actual amount 
of workmg muscle may be no more and perhaps actually less than 
in another man who tips the scales at a lower figure but has no 
cushion on the back of his neck and no “bay window” in front. 
For this reason overweight people often complain that they stay 
fat when they eat less than their thinner friends. They willl 
They must eat less than they themselves need if they are to bum 
off any superfluous fat. Reducing the food intake below the daily 
calorie requirement will always reduce weight if persisted in, 
year in and year out. A few days or weeks will do no good. The 
exact number of calories which will result in a definite weight loss 
in a given time cannot be stated. Losing weight is, physiologically 
speaking, more complicated than it appears to be. A weight loss 
of more than one or two pounds a week is not desirable, except 
under the immediate supervision of a physician. The first thing 
is to find out approximately how many calories are required 
according to age, weight, and activity and then plan to take one- 
fourth off this calorie allowance if only a little overweight, one- 
third off if from 20 to 25 per cent overweight, and one-half off 
if over 25 per cent overwei^t, watching the scales from week 
to week. 

Foods very high in fuel value, as fats and cooked foods con- 
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taimng much added fat, are to be avoided, and foods of low fuel 
value but rich in minerals and vitamins used to satisfy the 
appetite. Even then, considerable self-denial is necessary, be- 
cause eating enters so much into the social life of adults, and it 
takes real forethought and resolution not to follow the crowd. 
Clear soups should take the place of cream soups, butter and 
cream should be almost eliminated, and the vitamin A which 
they would furnish be taken as halibut liver oil or some vitamin 
A concentrate. Sugar should be used very sparingly if at all, and 
cakes, pies, confectionery, nuts as side dishes and soda fountain 
delicacies avoided entirely. For sweetening coffee, tea or grape- 
fruit juice saccharin, which furnishes no calories, will be satis- 
factory. Green vegetables of all kinds, raw or plainly cooked, 
such as cabbage, celery, lettuce, spinach, kale, Brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, asparagus, should be freely eaten, Salad dressings 
of excellent flavor can be made with mineral oil which yields no 
calories. Bread and cereals should for the most part be omitted 
but bran and wheat germ as sources of vitamin Bi, can be used 
as a breakfast food or in muffins or dried yeast tablets or some 
vitamin Bj concentrate can be used to supply this vitamin. Fresh 
fruits should be substituted for made desserts. Strictly lean meats, 
simply cooked (no sauces or gravies) may be used liberally in 
conjunction with generous quantities of green vegetables. At 
least one cup of whole milk (or skim milk and butter equivalent 
to the cream in the whole milk) should be included in every day’s 
diet, and another cup of skim milk can often be used to advantage. 
One egg or the same nmnber of calories of cheese a day is also 
desirable.^ 

For a man of sedentary occupation whose normal weight is 
154 pounds, the day’s energy requirement has already been 
estimated as approximately 2^W0-2500 calories. This man would 
need very few more calories to maintain SO pounds of fat, or a 
total body weight of 200 pounds. If he weighs 200 poimds and 
wishes to reduce SO pounds in a year, he would need to deduct at 

1 Further helpful suggestions -will be found in Aztell’s Grirw TMn an Good Food, Funk and 
Wognalls Co. (1930). 
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least 500 calories per day from his requirement calculated for his 
height, ftorml weight, and usual activity, and for more rapid 
deduction he would need to subtract as many as 1000 calories 
from his daily requirement. 


A Day’s Food Plan roR a Reducing Diet por an Overweight Man 


I 


Food Allowance: 1400-1S00 Calories 

Ordinaiy Intake: 2500-2800 Calories Cost: per 100 Calories 


Breakfast; Fruit or fruit juice, unsweetened 25-100 Calories 

Wheat getmi SO Calories 

Eggs (1 or 2) 70-140 Calories 

Whole wheat or bran bread 25-50 Calories 

Milk 75-85 Calories 

Coffee..... — — Calories 


300-400 Calories 


Luncheon: Tomato or vegex bouillon 

Cracker or croutons 

Broiled fish or steak 

Cooked leafy vegetable (no butter). . . 

Turnips or carrots or potato 

Butter for one vegetable 

Raw fruit or raw vegetable salad, 
dressing 

mineral oil 


400-500 Calories 

Dinner: Fruit cocktail (no sugat)l 

or 

Raw oysters or dams j 


Strictly lean meat 

Cooked green vegetable (no butter). . . 

Potato or bread 

Butter for potato or bread 

Green salad, mineral oil dressing 


Cracker and cheese] 

« . 

Raw fruit j 


Milk 



S50-6S0 Cabrics 


> Yeast or vitamin Bi may be substituted. 
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A Reducing Dietaey foe an Overweight Man Based 
ON the Preceding Plan 


Fuel Value: 1433 Calories 

Ordinary Requirement: 2300 Calories Coat: 2^-3^ per 100 Calories 


Meal 

Measure 

WnionT 

Or. 

Fsoiein 

CaLOBIES: 

Total 

Caloribs 

Breakfast: 

Grapefruit juice (C, Bi, G) . . 
Wheat genn, flaked (Bi, G).. 
Eggs (A, Bi, G) 

W cun 

2.8 

1 

33 

3 thsp 

0.4 

14 

SO 

2 eggs 

3.8 

so 

140 

Whole wheat bread (Bi) 

1 tliin slkie 

0.3 

4 

30 

Coffee^ 

1 cup 




Hot milk for coEee (A, Bi, G) 

cup 

4.3 

17 

83 


Ltinchkon: 

Tomato bouillon (C, A, Bi, G) 
Soda cracker 

1 cup 

8.3 

21 

338 

23 


0.2 

3 

23 

Halibut steak, broiled, with 
lemon 

larg^e Rervirg 

6.0 

122 

200 

Asparagus, plain (Bi, C) 

Potato, boiled (C, Bi). , 

10 stalks 

8.0 

16 

SO 

1 small 

2.7 

8 

75 

Butter for potato (A) 

tbRn 

0.3 


30 

Apple, raw (C, Hi) , 

1 ITiflHl'nTTi . 

4.9 

2 

65 




Dinner: 

Raw oysters (Bi, G, A, C) . . . 
Roast beef, strictly lean (G) . . 
String beans, plain boiled (A, 
Bi, C, G) 

6 oysters 

3.6 

23 

490 

50 

large serving 

3.8 

162 

230 

cun 

2.0 

5 

25 

Potato boiled (Cj Bi) 

1 siriflll 

2.7 

8 

75 

Butter for potato (A) 

tbsp 

0.3 


SO 

Tomato and lettuce salad, 

. with mineral oil dressing 
(C, Bi, A, G) 


3.3 

6 

30 

Cheese, Swiss (A, Bi, G)*.. .. 

slice 3i4 in. x 2^ in. x 
in 

0.4 

12 

SO 

Water cracker 

1 cracker 

0.1 

1 

10 

Coffee^ 

1 CUD 




Hot milk for coSee (A, Bi, G) 

cup 

4.3 

17 

85 






625 

Total for day 



492 ■ 

1433 


i 



‘ Saccharine may be used for svreetening, il desired. 

’ Roquetoit, Pineapple, Brie, or American may be substituted. 
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A Day’s Food Plan poe a Reducing Diet pok an Overweight Man 


n 

Food Allowance: 1800-2000 Calonea 

Ordinaiy Intake: 2800-^000 Calories Co? t: 2-2}^|S per 100 Calories 

Breazpast: Fruit or fruit juice, unsweetened 25-100 Calories 

Wheat germ or bran SO Calories 

Egg or smail iamb chop, fat removed 70-100 Calories 

Whole wheat toast or rolls or bran muffins lOO-lSO Calories 

Butter S0-7S Calories 

Milk 85-100 Calories 

Coffee ~ — 

Sugar 50 Calories 

Halibut liver oil capsule. 2 Calories 


ErmCREOH; Lean meat and green vegetables 
or 

Hot vegetable plate (3 or 4 vegetables) 
or 

Turkish pilaf and bacon 
or 

Thick vegetable soup 

Crisp roll 

Butter 

Milk 

Banana or other raw fruit 
or 

Lettuce salad 



4S0-SS0 Calories 


lSO-200 Calories 


lOO-lSO Calories 
SO Calories 
170 Calories 

100-1 SO Calories 


600-700 Calories 


Dinnee; Roast veal or other lean meat 200-250 Calories 

Potato 100-150 Calories 

Cooked green vegetable 50-75 Calories 

Mixed green salad with mineral oil dressing 30-50 Calories 

Bran bread 100 Calories 

Butter for potato and bread 100 Calories 

Raw fruit or plain gelatin jelly 100-150 Calories 


700-800 Calories 

For the first few days a reducing diet seems difficult, but the 
stomach soon gets adjusted to receiving less food, and as long as 
the diet is adequate in everything but calories there will soon 
come a feeling of well-being. Care should be taken to drink 
hlieral amounts of water, and if necessary, a tablespoonful of 
mineral oil may be taken to avoid constipation, although with 
sufficient vegetables low in fud value this is hardly likely to be 
necessary. 
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A Day’s Dietary eor a Reducing Diet for an Overweight Man 
Fuel Value: 1S04 Calories 

Oidinary Requirement: 3000 Calories Cost: per 100 Calories 


Weight Fhotein Total 
Oz. Calories Caloueb 


Breakfast; 

Tomato juice (C, A, Bi, G) . . cup 

Egg (A, Bi, G) 1 egg 

Bran and wheat germ muihns 

(Bi) 1 muffin 

Butter (A) tbsp 

Milk(A, Bi, G) cup S.l 

Sugar 2 tsp 0.4 

CoSee 1 cup 


Luncheon: 

Broiled halibut (G) with lemon piece in. x in. 

(C) xlj^in S.O 

Brussels sprouts (C, A, G). . . 6 sprouts l^i in. diam. 3.1 

Whole wheat roll (Bi) 1 roll 1.3 

Butter (A) ^ tbsp 0.3 

Milk to drink (A, Bi, G). .. . 1 cup 8.5 

Sliced banana with orange 

(C, A, Bi) I banana, cup orange 7.5 

Sugar 1 tsp 0.2 


Dinner: 

Broiled hamburg steak (G)... 2 cakes, in. diam. 

)^in. tMck 4.0 

Baked potato (C, Bi) 1 medium 3.0 

Peas (A, Bi, C, G) , . . . . — ^ cup 2.6 

Tomato and cucumber salad 
with French mineral oil 

dressing (C, A, Bi, G) 1 serving 9.6 

Triscuit (Bi) 2 squares 0.5 

Butter (A) 1 tbsp 0.5 

Coffee jelly H cup 4.5 

Whipped cream (A) 3 tbsp 0.9 
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Building Material for the Adult Man 

When a steam engine transforms the energy of coal into useful 
work, about nine-tenths of the total amount of energy present 
in the fuel will be unavoidably converted into heat and dissipated 
into the surrounding atmosphere, and only one-tenth actually 
transformed into useful work. In the finest motors the skill of 
the dpgjgner has succeeded in reducing this inevitable loss of 
potential working power to about seven-tenths. Man is a much 
more efficient madiine than the ordinary engine, being able to 
convert up to a third of his energy into muscular activity when 
well trained to his work (very commonly as much as one-fifth) 
and also utilizing the heat which is a by-product of his activities 
to maintain his body temperature. Man can also do his work 
with comparatively little wear and tear on the body itself, 
provided he treats it with the same care that would be given to 
any other high grade machine — supplies fuel in suitable forms 
and amounts, keeps within the limits of its work capacity, and 
sees that it is well oiled (furnished vdth regulating materials) 
and dear of waste. 

Nevertheless, as we have seen in Chapter I, it is a law of life 
that some old material shall constantly be replaced by new, and 
we must take into account a daily loss from the body of sub- 
stances entering into its intimate structure or serving to modify 
and control its processes, such as nitrogen, phosphorus, iron, 
and calcium. We must find out how the diet is to compensate 
for such daily losses which are a part of normal life. 

The Protein or Nitrogen Requirement 

During much of the nineteenth century biological chemistry 
was dominated by the ideas of the great organic chemist, Liebig. 
He thought muscular work to be performed at the expense of the 
inusde itself, and taught that the only way to maintain muscular 
strength was to eat protein food, as much like the body protein 
as possible, namely, meat. But near the middle of the century 
this idea was subjected to sdentific investigation, and convindng, 
thougih crude, proof adduced to show that a man doing a day’s 
work without protein food would by no means bum enough of his 
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body protein to account for the work done; in fact, would bum 
scarcely more than if he had not been working at all. It became 
apparent, therefore, that fats and carbohydrates were the main 
source of muscular energy, a fact fully demonstrated before the 
opening of the twentieth century. 

If a diet be ample in fuel, chiefly as carbohydrate and fat, the 
loss of a small daily amount of protein (for each individual in 
health) proceeds quite uniformly, whether his life be active or 
quiet. Musdes do not ‘‘break down” in exerdse; rather they 
tend to “build up,” or increase in size and strength, and thus to 
store protein in their own structure rather than to use up what 
they have. Accordingly, the actual requirement for protein in 
the diet is independent of the amount of physical exertion, and 
remains fairly constant whether the individual be leading the 
sedentary life of an office or the strenuous life of outdoor work 
on the farm or in the lumber camp. The requirement for fuel, on 
the other hand, will vary tremendously with the kind and amount 
of work, as previously shown. 

The fact that protein food is both a fuel and a building material 
makes its place in the diet confusing. When burned for fuel, the 
nitrogen is gotten rid of as speedily as possible, beginning to 
appear m the urine within an hour or two after a meal, and the 
non-nitrogenous fragments then bum like carbohydrate or fat. 
When protein is needed for building material, the nitrogen is 
retained in the body to help form new body protein. There is, 
however, no provision for storing a surplus against a rainy day. 
What is not needed is excreted and that for future use must come 
from future food. It is possible to take the whole day’s fuel in the 
form of protein food, lean beef, but a man requiring 3000 calories 
would have to eat nearly five pounds and would get eight or nine 
times as much protein as actually needed to keep up his body 
protein. Since protein food is expensive, this would be uneconom- 
ical, and there would be shortages of various minerals and vita- 
mins which are equally essential. By substituting foods fur nishi n g 
carbohydrate, or fat and carbohydrate together, as vegetables 
and fruits, bread, butter, and the like, for part of the protein, a 
much more satisfactory diet can be arranged. 
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In scientific laboratories detailed experiments have been made 
to try to establish the ideal proportion of protein in the diet, and 
\rith plenty of fuel it is found that the protein -will be used very 
economically. At the same time, protein is good fuel itself, and 
there is no reason for restricting one’s intake to the minimum, 
under ordinary drcumstances. For a man of average weight, 
fr om two to two and one-half protein calories per pound of body 
weight will adequately protect the body against protein starva- 
tion and leave some surplus to be burned as fuel. 

Where strict economy must be practiced, it is well to remember 
that the use of protein simply for fuel is extravagant. On the 
other hand, many protein foods are easy to digest and when 
economic conditions do not forbid may be used more freely. 
There are limits, however, beyond which it does not seem wise 
to go. When a very large proportion of the day’s fuel is protein 
material there is produced in the body a kind of stimulation which 
results in an increased production of body heat. This is of no 
advantage so far as we know, except when a person is exposed to 
cold and can utilize this heat to maintain his body temperature 
instead of generating more by shivering or more active muscular 
activity. In extremely cold climates or in severe winter weather 
in temperate regions, a liberal supply of protein in the diet may 
promote physical comfort. On the other hand, in hot weather, 
especially with much humidity, dissipation of heat which the 
body is inevitably generating becomes difficult, and an extra 
supply of heat arising from a large amoimt of protein in the diet 
simply increases the dfficulty of keeping comfortable, and may 
be a real menace to health. Furthermore, individuals differ in the 
ease with which they get rid of the surplus nitrogen. Sometimes 
large amounts of protein food, especially meats, tend to increase 
intestinal putrefaction and bring on a whole train of unfavorable 
symptoms; sometimes the kidney’s powers are overtaxed, and 
certain compounds of nitrogen tend to accumulate in the body 
to. its disadvantage. For such reasons, a moderate supply of 
protein, covering fully the needs for nitrogen, but not serving as 
the chief source of fuel, will produce the best results. 

It is often convenient to express protein in terms of the total 
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day’s fuel. An allowance of two protein calories per pound of 
body weight for an average man means about 300 protein calories 
per day. If this total energy requirement is 3000 calories, this 
means approximately 10 per cent of his fuel in the form of pro- 
tein; if the total is 2S00 calories, 12 per cent in the form of pro- 
tein. Two and one-half calories per pound for a man consuming 
3000 calories would mean about IS per cent of his fuel as protein. 
A higher proportion results in more loss of heat from the stimu- 
lating power of protein, so that in general the body needs seem 
best met by supplying from 10 to IS per cent of the total fuel in 
the form of protein, except when a man is in bed or when on a 
reducing diet, in which case care should be taken that he has 
at least two protein calories per pound regardless of the total 
energy iutahe. By reference to the dietaries already given it will 
be seen that the protein supply falls within the limits suggested 
here. 

That proteins are composed of amino acids of different Jdnds, 
and that the nutritional efSlciency of any particular protein or 
mixture of proteins is really a matter of just what amino acids 
it is capable of yielding, has already been pointed out in Chapter 
I. Fortunately, proteins are of many kinds, and usually several 
are associated in any single food. Cereal proteins alone do not 
yield a protein mixture which can be depended upon exclusively, 
but milk, eggs, and meat, each and aU, make good any amino acid 
deficiencies in the cereal foods, even when used with them in 
rather small amounts. This is another reason why a pint of milk 
in the diet of an adult every day is a good rule. 

Liebig, the first great student of protein in nutrition, thought 
that meat, being most like man’s muscle, would be most efficient 
in replacing it. He had no idea that all proteins are literally taken 
to pieces in the digestive tract and all the parts (amino acids) 
reassembled by the cells according to their needs. Liebig’s notion 
has been slow in giving way to the newer conception of the place 
of proteiu in nutrition, and many spend money in maintaining a 
traditionally high amount of meat in the diet who might be using 
their money to better advantage in obtaining a better supply of 
minerals and vitamins. The regard in which meat is held is 
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probably largely due to its peculiar texture and to certain sub- 
stances found in its juices which give it a pronounced and agree- 
able flavor and exert a stimulating effect upon appetite and 
digestion. Meat agrees with the lazy eater who bolts his food, 
because it does not require mixing with saliva, being dissolved 
by the gastric juice of the stomach even if swallowed in compara- 
tively large pieces. It also agrees well with the unskilled or care- 
less cook, since it is acceptable even when badly treated whereas 
a delicately flavored vegetable may be utterly ruined by 2 
minutes extra cooking or too much salt or even too much water. 

As regards satisf 3 dng real body needs, meat proteins are by no 
TnPfins superior to all others. In fact, the proteins provided by 
nature for building body protein during the growth of the young 
are found in milk and eggs. The value of milk as a source of 
protein for growth cannot be disputed. 

By reference to the table on page 17 it will be seen that 100 
calories of lean round of beef will yield 55 protein calories. Six 
portions will, therefore, supply 330 protein calories, enough pro- 
tein for an average-sized man for a day. But these 600 calories 
will cost 41 cents (with beef at 45 cents a pound in the market) 
and if his fuel requirement is 3000 calories, 2400 must still be 
bought to make up the day’s total. If milk be selected, it will take 
17 portions, costing 37.7 cents (with milk at IS cents per quart), 
but leaving only 1300 calories to be obtained from other sources. 
If eggs are chosen, 9 portions will be required, costing 43 cents 
(with eggs at 40 cents a dozen), but requiring only 2100 calories 
to supplement those from protein. Milk and eggs are not only 
adequate substitutes for meat, but they carry in addition a rich 
supply of minerals and vitamins which will have to be added to 
the meat ration to make it equally valuable with either of the 
other two. The housewife who provides a somewhat varied diet, 
ample in fuel value, including milk and eggs, need not feel that 
she is depriving her family of any essential if she furnishes a very 
small amount of meat or none at all. One-fourth of a pound a day 
as an average for each adult man will provide approximately one- 
third of his protein requirement; bread, cereals, fruit, a.nd green 
vegetables will furnish another third; and the remainder can be 
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obtained with little difficulty from a ^ass of rcdlk, an egg, some 
cheese, beans, or nuts. 

Requirements for Minerals 

Attention has already been called in Chapter I to the impor- 
tance of the mineral elements of food — ^how they enter into the 
structure of the skeleton and the soft tissues, and take a promi- 
nent part in the maintenance of life and health through the regu- 
lation of body processes. The results of mineral starvation would 
not be manifested so quickly as those of deprivation of water, 
fuel, protein (nitrogen) or some of the vitamins because the 
amounts lost daily are small and in an adult the reserves in the 
body are comparatively great. Studies of what men actually do 
eat reveal that the elements most likely to be taken in too small 
amounts for a good daily balance are phosphorus, calcium, and 
iron. A comparison of a reasonable supply of these elements for 
an adult with the amounts furnished by several combinations of 
food otherwise very excellent will show how mineral-bearing foods 
might be neglected (1 and 2 below) , and how a single change will 
improve such food combinations (3 and 4 below) . The quantities 
per day believed to be adequate for an average healthy man are 
as follows: 

Phosphorus 1 .32 grams 

Caldum 0.67 gram 

Iron 0.015 gram 


(1) A ration of lean meat, white bread, and butter would be 
ample in protein and total fuel, but low in calcium. 



1 WaiOHT 
Oz. 

Paoim 

Cajobixs 

Toiai 

Calokibs 

Calcsuu 

Gsaus 

PHOsmoauB 

Grams 

iROir 

Grams 

Sread, white 
( 15 ^ loaves). . . 

1 

20.7 

216 

1500 

n 

0.53 

0.005 

Beef, lean 

9.0 

216 

400 



0.008 

Butter 

2.8 

4 

600 

■■ 

IB 

— 

Total 


436 

2500 

0.21 

! 

1.10 1 

1 

0.013 


> Bread made with water and without special yeast fobd or improvers, which may lucrcoso 
the calcium considerably. 
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(2) A diet of white bread and milk wotild be adequate in pro- 
tein and total calories, high in calcium and phosphorus, but 
poorly supplied with iron. 



Wbiobt 

O:. 

PlOTSIN 

Caunns 

Tot*i 

Cauoos. 

Ctxavit 

GaAua 

PaosPBOKtrs 

Graus 

Iron 

Grabs 

Milk 

(7)^ cups) .... 

61.2 

228 

1200 

2.09 

1.61 

0.004 

Bread, -white 
(1J4 loaves).. . 

17.9 

187 

1300 

0.141 

0.46 

0,00s 

Total 


41S 

2500 

2.23 

2.07 

0.009 


(3) It is evident that the substitution of some milk in the 
bread-beef -butter diet will remedy its calcium shortage. 



Wricbt 

O2. 

Protiin 

CA^ORlEa 

TOTAt 

Calorizs 

CALcnrM 

Grabs 

Fbosfborcs 

Grabs 

Iron 

Grabs 

Bread, whit* 

(11^ loaves). . . 

17.9 

187 

1300 

0.141 

0.46 

0.005 

Beef 

6.8 

163 

300 

0.02 

0.44 

0.006 


2.3 

3 

500 

0.01 

0.01 

- — 

Milk 

(2}4 cups) .... 

20.4 

76 

400 

0.70 

0.54 

0.001 

Total 


429 

2500 

0.87 

1.45 

0.012 


(4) The second diet could be liberally supplied with iron by 
the simple e^edient of substituting whole wheat bread for white. 



Weight 

Or. 

Protein 

Cauhues 

Total 

Calories 

Calciom 

Grabs 

Pbosphorbs 

Grabs 

Iron 

Grabs 

Milk 

cups)..-.. 

61.2 

1 

228 

1200 

2.09 

1.61 

0.004 

Bread, whole 
wheat (IH 
loaves) 

17.6 

177 

1300 

0.26 

1.09 

0.013 

Total 

1 

405 

2500 

2.3S 

2.70 

0,017 


^ Bread mada with water and without special yeast Cood or improvers^ which may increase 
the caldum considerably* 
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If some foods known to be rich in iron, calcium, and phos- 
phorus be included each day, the mineral elements will generally 
be adequately provided for, without detailed calculations like 
those just cited. Milk is the most valuable source of calcium; a 
single lOO-calorie portion will supply one-fourth of the day’s 
requirement. One portion of milk will also supply one-ninth of 
the day’s phosphorus requirement. Eggs (especially the yolk), 
cereals from whole grains, lean meat, dried peas and beans, are 
desirable for their phosphorus content. With the exception of 
milk, the foods just named, liver and green vegetables, are rich 
sources of iron^. 

It has been found that traces of copper generally present in 
vegetables, fruits and whole grain cereals, enable the body to 
utilize iron better than it otherwise could. If one makes it a 
general rule to have a pint of milk (including that concealed in 
various foods by cookery) in the dietary program to insure the 
calcium and phosphorus supply, and adds some vegetable rich 
in iron daily, using eggs, meat (including liver), and cereals with 
the bran retained from time to time, but not necessarily all of 
them every day, there is little likelihood of the diet of the adult 
being deficient in mineral elements. 

Vitarnin Requirements 

As already explained in Chapter I, each vitamin is a distinct 
chemical substance with its own particular functions in the body, 
hence we cannot speak of vitamin requirements in a general way 
any more than we can speak in that way of mineral requirements. 
But we can say, as in the case of the mineral elements, that when 
certain ones are provided by natural foods others needed will be 
furnished with them. The vitamins to which special attention will 
be given in discussing dietary problems in this book are vitamin 
A, vitamin Bi (thiamin), vitamin C (ascorbic acid), and vitamin 
G (riboflavin) . 

Vitamin A 

Vitamin A plays a very important part in the maintp.na.nre of 
the best health, since it is essential to the normal condition of the 

‘ For calcium, phosphorus, and iron in various foods, consult Table I In the Appendix. 
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respiratory, genito-urinary and digestive tracts, the glands, the 
nervous s 3 rstem, the eyes, the teeth and the skin. It is fortunate 
that when the ^et provides any surplus over immediate needs, 
it can be stored in the body, not only to sustain a high state of 
health, but to provide a valuable reserve for emergencies. The 
modem question is not “Have you had some vitamin A?” but 
"Are your vitamin A reserves adequate?" '' 

Studies of vitamin A requirements of human beings have only 
begun, but the indications are that an adult man will be pro- 
tected against any real deficiency by about 2200 international 
units daily. This amount will be provided by the inclusion in the 
daily diet of a pint of milk, an ounce of butter and a medium 
serving of a green leafy vegetable. To double this minimum re- 
quirement is highly desirable and when there is not too great 
necessity for economy, eggs, additional milk, butter and green or 
yellow vegetables will easily provide another 2200 units; but for 
those who wish to live as economically as possible and those on 
reducing diets, one of the simplest ways to insure adequate vita- 
min A is to supplement the diet with a small portion of cod or 
halibut liver oil. Since colds and other infections cause a consid- 
erable amount of the vitamin A eaten to be lost or to be ineffec- 
tive, it is desirable to guard against any internal shortage by 
doubling the intake in seasons when colds are prevalent or when 
the body is suffering from any infectious disease, even though it 
be only a very mild one. 

Vitamin Bi (Thiamin) 

Vitamin Bi is essential at all times for the maintenance of good 
appetite and digestion, the normal combustion of carbohydrate 
food and the weff-being of the nervous system, hence the adult as 
well as the growing child needs a liberal supply for the best 
health. In this country it is uncommon to find the disease known 
as beii-beri, which results from severe shortage of the vitamin, 
but minor gastro-intestinal diseases are aU too prevalent and like- 
wise minor disturbances of the nervous system commonly referred 
to as “neuritis". Many times these symptoms are quickly allevi- 
ated by an increased intake of vitamin Bi. Such experiences serve 
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as warnings that the person has been living on too low a nutri- 
tional plane as regards this dietary essential. 

The Nutrition Commission of the League of Nations in. its re- 
port on Physiological Bases in Nutrition^, designed to serve as a 
general guide to an adequate diet, recommends for the adult at 
least 10 international units (30 micrograms) of vitamin Bi for 
every 100 calories. Thus a man req uirin g 3000 calories would need 
300 international units of vitamin Bi daily. 

The maintenance of this dietary standard necessitates the 
presence in the diet of some staple food or foods rich in the 
vitamin. In past ages, the foods which have served this purpose 
most generally have been the whole grain cereals and the legumes 
and it is the high milling of the cereals and the discarding of the 
legumes along with increased use of sugar and fats, both entirely 
devoid of vitamin Bi, which have brought the modem diet to a 
poor pass in this regard. Dr. Drummond® of University College, 
London, has pointed out that in Great Britain the diet provided 
for those under the Poor Law a century ago, wretched as it was 
from other points of view, being mainly bread, gruels and thin 
broths, gave the inmates no less than 1000 1.U. of vitamin Bi per 
day, whereas at the present, analyses of British family food budg- 
ets indicate that the daily intake is between 200 I.U. for the 
lowest income levels and 500 I.U. for the highest. In this country, 
too, the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics has obtained figures 
quite similar to the British ones. Dr. StiebeUng, who has reported 
on the survey made by the Bureau says, “of the nutrients con- 
sidered, protein appears to be the one most abundantly furnished 
with reference to need and calcium, iron and vitamin Bi, the 
least.” 

The recognition of this danger in the American diet is receiving 
very serious consideration and ere long this defi.ciency in the cereal 
foods most widely used by our population will be corrected in 
some way that will afford general protection. At the present time, 

^ League o£ Nadona; "Report of the Technical Commisaion on Nutrition on Its Third 
Session, November 15-20, 1937," Q^art. BiiU. Health Organigalion, Vol. 7, p. 461 (1938). 

•Drummond, J. C, and Wilbiaham., A, Tlie EngHshman’s Food., Jonathan Cape (1939). 

Sttebeling, H. K.; "Nutritive Value of Diets of Families of Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers in North Atlantic Cities," U. S. Dept, of Labor, Serial No. R 409. 
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vitamin Bi is most economically obtained by the use of -whole 
wheat flour and bread. One cent invested in whole wheat bread 
in New Y o rk City (the additional cost over the white loaf) will 
furnish an amount of -vitamin Bi which would cost at least IS 
cents in other foods. The commercial preparation of cereals for 
ready-to-eat breakfast foods destroys much, if not all, of the 
vitamin Bi originally present. Some manufacturers are already 
compensating for this by adding wheat germ or yeast or the pure 
vitamin to their products. 

The maintenance of a high intake of -vitamin Bi requires the 
presence, in the diet of some staple foods which are relatively 
rich sources. The whole grain cereals and the legumes are the 
only staple foods which may be counted in this class in the 
Amaican dietary. 

Egg yolk, liver and lean meat of pork, though more e3q)ensive 
are about as rich as the whole grain and legumes. Wheat germ 
and dried yeast, both baker’s and brewer’s, are the most out- 
standing natural food sources. Concentrates of yeast and rice 
bran sold under various trade names and the pure crystals of 
thiamin serve as excellent special sources when there is no great 
necessity for economy. In a moderately priced diet 300 vitamin 
Bj units can be obtained from a pint of milk, 200 calories of whole 
grain bread, 100 of a home-cooked cereal which has not lost its 
-vitamin Bi in the process of manufacture, an egg, half a cup of 
tomato or orange juice, and 100 calories as potatoes (cooked in 
their jackets or steamed so that -vitamin Bi is not lost in the 
cooking water) . Fruits and vegetables are not rich in vitamin Bi, 
and some vegetables lose a great deal in cooking, so that while 
they may serve as supplementary sources they should not be 
depended on exclusively. For those on reducing diets, who 
should eat very sparingly of cereals and breadstuffs, some special 
source of vitamin Bi needs to be provided regularly in the diet. 

Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 

Since the discovery of the chemical nature of -vitamin C, it has 
been possible to develop laboratory tests for the amount present 
in the body of a man and thus to find out whether his tissues are 
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•well-stocked or not. Thus a groiq> of students whose blood was 
tested while on their usual diet were each given a pint of orange 
juice daily for a week and again, tested. Those with an initially 
high level of •vitamin C in the blood, indicating a diet which was 
adequate, showed little or no increase after the week of high 
vitamin C feeding, but those with low values, corresponding to 
a poor supply in the customary diet, were con'victed of their 
dietetic sin by the marked increase of their blood values for vita- 
min C. By many measurements of the -vitamin C reserve of men 
and animals it has become increasingly clear that much more is 
needed to maintain the best health than to prevent symptoms of 
scurvy. Infections even though mild greatly increase the need 
for it. It has been found that in case of various minor disturbances 
of the respiratory tract and in fevers a larger supply is needed 
to Tria inta in the body reserves at a high level than when the per- 
son is in perfect health. 

The Nutrition Commission of the League of Nations, already 
referred to on page 127, considers the adult man’s daily require- 
ment covered by about 600 international units or 30 milligrams 
of pure ascorbic acid. This is to be regarded as a minimum for 
safety, to be doubled whenever possible. 

In many foods vitamin C is so easily destroyed by heating, 
ageing or drying that it is often difficult to know whether the food 
one is eating has any vitamin C or not. Much can be done to con- 
serve -vitamin C values by eating vegetables freshly picked and 
raw or by cooking them quickly and not thro-wing away the 
cooking water, but it is more satisfactory to have in the dietary 
some regular source of vitamin C which is thoroughly dependable, 
and to count whatever is present in other foods as so much extral 
“health insurance.” The practice of canning citrous fruit juices 
and tomato juice for the market makes them available almost 
everywhere at all times at a moderate cost. Half a ^ass (four 
ounces) of orange or grapefruit juice or a full glass (eight ounces) 
of tomato juice will meet a man’s minimum requirement for -vita- 
min C. The dally use of potatoes, a fresh raw vegetable and a 
fresh raw fruit -will add the desirable margin of safety. 
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Vitamin D 

The construction of bones and teeth^ so rapid in infancy is to 
all outward appearances at a standstill in adult life. But bones 
and teeth are living tissues and throughout life their best main^ 
tenance demands not only calcium and phosphorus but also 
vitamin D to aid in their utilization. In climates where brilliant 
sunshine is rare or prevalent only at certain seasons adults 
occupied inside buildmgs most of the time may be exposed verv 
little to direct sunshine and should have some vitamin D regu 
larly in their diets. H a teaspoon of cod liver oil or a hahbut liver 
oil capsule is taken for vitamin A, some vit amin D 
tmned too. The most advantageous amount of vitamin D for 
adults has not yet been studied, but the use of diets ample in 
calaum and phosphorus, with some regular source of vitamin D 
may be confidently expected to reduce the number of older peonle 
with porous and fragile bones. ^ ^ 

Vitamin G (Riboflavin) 

Quantitive studies of the vitamin G requirement of man have 
only recently enga^d the attention of investigators, and most of 
our knowledp of the importance of this vitamin in nutrition has 
come through research on animals, reinforced by a few studies of 
human bem^. In one such study, ten women develope^c j 
^ptoms of soreness about the mouth after three or^four 
on^on a diet known to be low in vitamin G and were promptly 
cured by administration of pure riboflavin. There is a martpJ 

sto^g.ofthevit^rfnintheliv.randkii^.^'ri.,^ 
to coMrve .te vitamh G in face of shortngo, that Ls rf 
^enoy devdop dowly and ftdr cause hi in the pastTe^ 
quite unsusp^. Eipemnents with animals thmu* many 
^atiom sW te there is a distincl impmvament toZr 

toft W S li ““ a™ “y i^toke is at 

health. ^ ^ mamtain apparently normal 

die^LS*”."* ° ifquiKments are based on 

. *1. • . people m various econcunic levels They 

todicate that it is desirahle for the adult man to iLn^n^S 
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Bourquin-Shennan units (approximately 60 micrograms of ribo- 
flavin) per 100 calories, or about 600 Bourquh-Sberman units 
per day. 

One of tie most important sources is milk, and tie pint wiici 
siould be taken to insure adequate calcium will at tie same time 
furnish about a fourth of tie day’s requirement for vitamin G. 
A potato, white or sweet, and a liberal serving of a green vege- 
table will together furnish another fourth. Three ounces of meat 
and an egg will bring the total to three fourths of the day’s allow- 
ance, and generous servings of fruits and of other vegetables may 
be expected to make up the last quarter. 

Fish musde is a poor source in comparison with beef and 
chicken. Beef liver is ten to fifteen times as rich as beef muscle. 
Dried brewer’s yeast is weight for weight of the same high value 
as liver, In the very economical diet, the best sources to depend 
on are milk, dried peas and beans and green leafy vegetables. 
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Energy Requirement 

However much civilization may tend to emphasize certain 
physiological and psychological differences between men and 
women, when we come to study their essential food needs we find 
that the law-s of energy exchange are practically the same for both 
sexes. Respiration, circulation, digestion, and muscular tension, 
—all forms of internal body work— demand their daily quota of 
fuel; the larger the body, the more fuel required to run it; the 
more external work done by the human machine, the more fuel 
demanded for this purpose. 

In actual comparisons between living men and women, we 
recognize that men as a class are larger and heavier than women- 
they also tend to have a higher muscular development and to 
cai^ on more severe muscular work; wherefore the common 
notion that men as a rule eat more than women is true. But when 
we compare men and women of the same height and weight lying 
at rest so that differences in external activity are excluded^e 
find women requiring about fourteen per cent less calories than 
men. Women as a class tend to have more body fat in proportion 
to their weight, which reduces the amount of active working 
muscle. H, however, a man and a woman do the same kind and 
M of work the.^enditure of energy to accomplish the task 
be as great for. the woman as for the man. We shaU not fall 

dmaT Tr table 

SL the fuel requirements of men. Ad- 

h^tbnW ^ghtened by modern 

which many of 

p n 1^ vigorous exercise is comparatively small. 

139 
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Xnn) or Acuvitv 

Caloeies per 
Poord peb 
Hour 


H 

Sittbg (reading, hand or power machine sewing, knitting, writing) . . 
5%tn.nHiiig 

Light exercise (dishwashingj cooking for 2-4 persons, bed making, 

1 

Moderate exercise (cooking for 6-12 persons, sweeping, ironing, 

lK-2 

Active exercise (cooMng for large groups, ironing, scrubbing with 

liPiivy implftiriftnlfl, «tc.) 



Taking the weight of the average woman as 123 pounds, we 
may estimate the energy requirement of a housekeeper doing all 
but the washing and heavy cleaning for a family of hve as follows: 


Calculated Eneeoy Reoiiieement for Twenty-four Hours for a 
Moderately Active Woman Weighing 123 Pounds 


Acimix 1 

Hours 

Cau)ries 

Sleeping 

Sitting 

8 

492 

S 

369 

Standing 

2 

IBS 

Light exercise % 

6 

738 

Moderate exercise 

3 

461 

Total 

24 

2245 


The daily requirement for the average woman in some of her 
common occupations will be approximately as follows: 


1 . At rest 1600-1800 Calories per day 

2. Sedentary occupations 2000-2200 Calories per day 

Milliners Teachers 

Bookkeepers Seamstresses 

Stenographers Machine operatives 

3. Occupations involving standing, walking, or 

manual labor 2200-2500 Calories per day 


Cooks in family groups 
General housekeepers 
Chamber maids 
Waitresses 

4. Occupations developing muscular strength 2500-3000 Calories per day 

Laundresses 
Cooks for large groups 
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Women’s appetites tend to be more fickle than men’s, perhaos 
pMtly due to the fact that in the past they have not had very 
high ideals of health and have not made themselves lead such hves 
and choose such food as to produce good steady appetites They 
have stayed too much indoors, taken too little systematic exer- 
cise and rest, and been confined too closely to one environment 
to get that nervous and muscular poise which brings good tone 
to the alimentary tract and hence a healthy appetite. Eating is 
pimarily a duty; nature has graciously made it also a physiologi- 
cal and social pleasure for most people; but whether she has or 
not, the duty remains, and science steps in to guide when the 
palate fads as a monitor of health. For women perhaps more 
than for men is appetite apt to be perverted and a knowledge of 
food values of constant practical use. 

Protein, Mineral and Vitamin Requirements 

There appears to be no difference in the vitamin needs of the 
sex^ with the exception of the extra demands of maternity A 
pint of nulk, a portion of butter or a butter substitute with added 
vitamin A to m^e it the equivalent of butter in this respect, an 
egg and a portion of a leafy or yeUow vegetable will provide 
eimugh to protect against deficiency, and as an extra saf eg^^d 
a teMpoonful of cod hver oil or a halibut liver oil capsule ifto be 
i^ended. Wim great aconomy fa necereaty, the cS 

For vitamin Bi, a pint of milk, an egg, a serving of leafy or 

aSST “ protecting” sources of viin 
in W one-fifth of the day’s requirement of 

Kork orT ^ten. and one serving of 

m pork or of a whole gram cereal which has not been heated 

For ft. K . ^ f’Ot without much' margin of safety 

u Jnghly desiraUe. There w uo dietary essential encept calcium 
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that is so likely to be dangerously low in an apparently good diet 
as vitamin Bi and any shortage is so quickly reflected in poor ap- 
petite and less efficient digestion and elimination that every care 
should be taken to see that the supply of this vitamin is generous. 

Vitamin C is best guaranteed by a daily portion of some food 
kno wn to be especially rich in this substance , as one of the citrus 
fruits (oranges j grapefruits, tangerines) or tomatoes. In addition, 
for the best protection, a daily serving of a raw green vegetable, 
such as cabbage, carrots or lettuce, or of a cooked one so rich 
in vitamin C that much remains when it comes to the table, as 
quickly cooked green peas, spinach or potatoes, should be a 
regular part of the program. 

Vitamin D should be obtained in sunny weather largely if not 
entirely by direct exposure of the skin to sunshine, but in cloudy 
seasons, a special source is advisable, and if cod liver or halibut 
liver oil is being taken for vitamin A, the vitamin D requirement 
will be met at the same time. 

Fortunately, many of the foods which provide the vitamins 
already mentioned are also good sources of vitamin G, though no 
one provides a large amount. A pint of milk, a green vegetable, 
an egg, and a serving of lean meat will contribute the main part 
of the day’s supply, with small amounts from other fruit and 
vegetables. When great economy is necessary, milk may be sup- 
plemented by yeast or yeast extract. 

The following food plans and dietaries are suggestive of ways 
of supplying suitable fuel for active and sedentary women. They 
are also arranged with a view to insuring an adequate supply of 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins. 


A Day’s Food Plan roa an Active Woman 


Fuel Requiiement: 2600-3000 Calories Cost: 21^3^ pei 100 Calories 

Breakfast: Presh or stewed fruit or fruit juice. 50-100 Calories 

Cereal 50-100 Calories 

Milk 100-300 CaJories 

Cream or top milk 100-200 Calories 
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Luncheon: 


DnmEE: 
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-(Contimied) 

Creamed dried beef 
01 

Fish bails 
or 
Eggs 

Toast or mufl5ns . 

Butter or butter substitute with vitamin A. 

Sugar 

Coffee 



100-200 Calories 


50-150 Calories 
50-150 Calories 
50-150 Calories 


600-900 Calories 


Thick vegetable soup with crackers 
or 

Cheese or nut salad 

or 

Scalloped eggs and tomatoes 
or 

Cold meat and potatoes 

Bread 

Butter or butter substitute with vitamin A 
Canned, dried, or fresh fruit wifli cake. . . . 
Milk 


250-400 Calories 


100-200 Calories 
100-200 Calories 
200-400 Calories 
85-170 Calories 


800-1200 Calories 


Soup with rice, noodles, or vegetables 

Roast rump of beef 
or 

Mutton 

or 

Fork chop 

Potatoes or macaroni 

Boiled onions or other seasonable vegetable. 

Simple vegetable salad 
or 

Celery 

or 

Olives 

Bread — 

Butter or butter substitute with vitamin A, 

Fruit gelatin 
or 

Tapioca cream 

or 

Fruit pie 


25-100 Calories 

200-350 Calories 

150-250 Calories 
150-200 Calories 

50-150 Calories 

50-200 Calories 
50-200 Calories 

200-400 Calories 


900-1400 Calories 
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A Dietary for an Active Woman, Based on the Preceding Plan 


Fuel Value: 2885 Calories 


I 


Cost: 2j^-3si per 100 Calories 


Meal 


Weight 

O2. 

Photeih 

CALOElEa 

Total 

Caloeies 

Breakfast: 





Canned orange and grapefruit 






cup 


2 

SO 


5/^ cup 


3 

50 

(A, Bi, G) 

1 CUD. 

BvH 

34 

170 

Cod fish’ bails (Bi, G) 

1 bail 2 in. diam. 

1.7 

14 

100 

Toast 

2 slices 3 in. X 3)4 in. x 





J4in 

1.1 

14 

100 


1 tbsp. (scant) 



SO 


1 tbsp 

o.s 

1 

100 

. . 

^ CUD fscant) 

1.8 

s 

100 

Pnffflp. 

1 cup 








720 

Luncheon: 





Cheese souffle (A, Bi, G) . . . . 

H cup 

2.5 

27 



1 cup 

7.5 

9 


riom muffins (A) 

2 small 

2,4 

26 



1 tbsp 

0.5 

1 

100 

Canned apricots (A) 

3 large halves, 2 tbsp. 





juice 

4.8 

5 

100 

Chocolate loaf cake 

piece 2H in- x 2}4 in. 





X 1^ in 

1.8 

10 

200 

MilV fA B,. G1 


8.5 

34 

170 





1020 

Dinner: 





Vegetable soup — 

cup 

6.0 

18 

25 

Pork chops, broiled (Bi, G) . . 

1 large 

3.0 

SO 

250 



lean 





meat 



Glazed sweet potatoes (A, BO 

2 halves 

5.2 

10 

250 

Mashed turnips (C, Bi, G)... 

H cup 

S.4 

7 

50 

Cole Slaw (C, Bi, A, G) 

cup 

1.4 

3 

SO 

Rolls ! 

7. Qmp.ll 

l.S 

IS 

120 

Butter (A) 

1 tbsp 

O.S 

1 

100 


cup 

5.4 

2 

ISO 

Prpflm MiiOA (A^ 

cup 

1.7 

s 

150 





1145 

Total for day 



326 

2885 
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A DnsTARV TOR AN ACTIVE 
Fuel Value: 3005 Calories 


Woman, Based on the Preceding Plan 

n 

Cost: per 100 Calories 


MaAStnm 


Weight Pioiedt Total 
Oz. CaLobies Calohies 


BkeAKPAst: 

Sliced banana (Bi, A, C,).. . . 
Shredded wheat biscuit (Bi). . 
Milk for cereal (A, Bi, G) . . . 
Top milk for coffee (A, Bi, G) 
Sugar for cereal and coffee. . , 
Date muffins (whole wheat 

and dates (A) 

Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Ldncheok: 

Creamed sahnon and peas on 
toast (A, Bi, G) 

Baked potatoes (Bt, C) 

Bread, whole wheat (Bi) 

Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Red cabbage salad (C, Bi). . , 
Canned peaches (A, C) 


1 medium 3.6 

1 biscuit. 1.0 

1 cup 8,5 

% cup 3.0 

2 tbsp. (scant) 0.9 

2 small muffins 2.4 


Cookies 

Milk (A, Bi, G). 


Dinnek; 

Broiled Hamburg steak with 
gravy (G) 


EscaUoped potatoes (Bi, C).. 
Fried parsnips (B i) 

Apple sauce (Bi, C), 

Lettuce, with salt, sugar, 
lemon juice (A, Bi, C, G).. 
Bread, white 

Butter substitute, with vita- 
min A (A) 

Blueberry pie 


3^ cup salmon and peas, 

1 slice toast 

1 medium 3.0 

234 alices, 334 in. x 3 

in. X 34 In 2.1 

134 tbsp 0.S 

34 cup 2.8 

2 large halves and 3 

tbsp. juice 7.5 

2, 234 in, dram 0.9 

34 cup 4.3 


1 bell 234 in. diam. 34 
in. thick, 2^ tbsp. 

gravy 4.6 

134 cups 7.0 

7 pieces, 334 in. x 1J4 
in. X 34 in S.O 


3 or 4 large leaves 2.0 

2 slices 3 in. X 334 in. x 

34 in 1.4 

1 tbsp 0.5 

piece 434 in. at cir- 
cumference 4,8 
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A Day’s Food Flan a Sedsntaey Woman 
Fuel Requirement: 1800-2300 Calories Cost: 2J4“3}^|i per 100 Calories 


Bbeakfasy: Fruit 100 Calories 

Wheat germ ■ SO Calories 

Cereal or omelet or bacon 50-100 Calories 

Toast or muffins 50-200 Calories 

Butter 33-100 Calorics 

Coffee with cream and sugar or | 100-200 Calories 

milk or caf£ au lait or cocoa / 

400-600 Calories 


L'DNCHXOn: Cream soup or creamed meat on 
toast or macaroni croquettes, 
cheese sauce or egg, fish, or 
cheese salad 

Rolls 

Butter 

Fruit 

Cocoa or milk. 


150-250 Calories 


100-150 Calories 
50-100 Calories 
100-150 Calories 
150-175 Calories 


600-800 Calories 


Dinner: Soup 25-100 Calories 

Croutons or crackers 25-50 Calories 

Roast beef 1 
or 

Nut loaf >,.... 150^00 Cabnes 


or 

Meat pie 

Potatoes 
or 
Rice 
or 

Baked banana 


Spinach or other green vegetable 10-50 Calories 

Crackers or bread and butter 15-50 Calories 

Lettuce, tomato, or other simple salad 75-150 Calories 

Sherbet 

or 

Custard ' 200-^300 Calories 

or 

Fruit jeUy or whip - . ■ 


100-150 Cabries 


800-1100 Cabries 
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A Dietahy for a Sedentary Woman, Based on the Preceding Plan 

I 


Fuel Value: 2074 Calories Cost: P® 100 Calories 


Meal 

Measvxe 

Weiobt 

Oz. 

PaoTEnr 

CALOaiEB 

Total 

Calobies 

BsEAKfASi: 

1 orange 

9.S 

7 

100 

Wheat germ, granukt (Bi, G) 

2 thsp 

0.4 

14 

50 

1 ftOff . . 

2.0 

28 

100 


1 slice 3 in. X in. I 


W in 

0.S 

7 

50 


1 tsp 

0.1 


30 

rnmfl TUAl 

CUD 

6.7 


120 



Luncheon: 

V<J CUP fsCRPt) 

4.2 


450 

125 

Fruit salad P (C, Bi) (may- 

14 CUD. . 

3.0 


200 

Freorb rolls 

1 roll 

1.3 

12 

100 

'RnHfir 

2 tSD 

0.3 


67 

Milk (A. Bi. G) 

^ cun 

6.3 

24 

128 

Pmhii#: mnkicR 

2 cookies, 2 in. diam. . 

1.0 

12 

114 


Dinner: 

Cream of pea soup (Bi, A).. . 
Croutons, fried, 

W CUD 

5.2 

16 

734 

100 

14 doz 

0.4 


SO 

Leon, roast beef (G) 

l}4 slices 5 in. z 5 in. z 
in 



2.4 


ISO 

Baked potato (C, Bi) 

1 medium 

3.0 


100 

Spinach A la cr^e (A, Bi, C, 
G) 

Vi CUD (scant) 

1.8 

4 

45 

Carrot and orange salad (A, 
Bt, C, G) 

1 serving 

8.0 

8 

175 

Saltines 

1 saltine 

0.1 

1 

IS 

Tapioca ctcam (A, Bi, G) . . . 

1 CUD 

7.3 

30 

255 






890 

Total for day 



288 

2074 





* Sec Table 1I| Appendix, 
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A DtETABY FOR A SEDENTARY WOMAN, BASED ON THE PRECEDING PLAN 


Fuel Value: 2062 Calories 


Cost: \%-2i per 100 Calories 


Weiqbt Fsotein 
Oz. Caloxies 


Bkeaktast: 

Orauge (C, Bi, G) 

Oatmeal, cooked (Bi) 

Wheat germ, flaked (Bi, G). . 

Conuneal muffins (A) 

Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Milk, top for coffee— rest for 

cereal (A, Bi, G) 

Sugar 

Coffee 


Luncheon: 

Cheese sauce and tomatoes on 

toast (C, A, Bi) 

Bread 


orange 4.7 

14. cup 2.4 

3 tbsp 0.4 

1 small 1.2 


Butter (A) 

Apple sauce 

Sponge cake (A). 


Cocoa n (A, Bi, G) . 


Dinner: 

Stuffed steak (G) . 


. Cabbage and apple salad (C, 

Bi,A) 

Browned potatoes (C, Bi) . . . 

Boiled onions (C) 

Bread 

Butter (A) 

Coffee jelly 

Whipped cream (sweetened) 

(A) 


Total for day . 


cup each and 2 slices 11.3 
1 slice 3 in. X 3^ in. x 

Min 0.7 

M tbsp 0.2 

Mcup 3.5 

piece IM in. x IM in. 

x2in 0.9 

K cup 6.3 


slice 3 in. diam. M in.^ 
thick , 


1 serving 3.2 

1 medium potato 3 .5 

2 onions 5.0 

1 slice, 3 in. X 3M in. x 

Min 0.7 

M tbsp 0.2 

M cup 4.0 

iMtbsp 0.7 
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Overweight Women 

To eat out of proportion to one’s need either on the side of 
meagerness or superfluity is culpable in the light of modem 
knowledge. A witty writer who applied herself to the problem 
of reducing her weight testified thus; "I removed SO pounds in 
seven months, and this without exercising anything but my intel- 
ligence.” This means that she was able to maJce her food intake 
less tTia.n her energy e?penditure and burn off her superfluous 
fuel. A pound of body fat means 4000 calories which have 
been taken in excess of need. The only way to get rid of that 
extra pound is to create a discrepancy between food intake and 
energy output. One may do it by increasing the output — exer- 
cising smriptbing more than one’s intelligence — ^but that will tend 
to iurreafie appetite, and then it becomes harder than ever to keep 
one’s food consumption under restriction. So for most overweight 
persons, it is more practical to take only one “daily dozen” in- 
stead of five or six— just enough to keep the muscles in good tone; 
and to restrict the calories in the food so that the proper weight 
is established and maintained. For women, as for men, the nor- 
mal weight at thirty is regarded as the most favorable to health 
in subsequent years. (See Table V in the Appendix.) Those who 
inherit a propensity to store body fat very easily may even have 
to be on guard before thirty, but most women begin to manifest 
this tendency after rather than before this age. The time to begin 
to adjust the diet is when the tendency to store fat begins to 
appear. Once “great excess” has accumulated, the problem of its 
removal without harm becomes more complicated; severe reduc- 
ing should be carried on only under the supervision of a physician 
who can regulate the treatment so that the general health is not 
impaired. Sudden loss of pounds of supporting fat leaves weak- 
ened muscles unfavorably situated to grow vigorous again. 
Building up must in this case accompany burning away support- 
ing pads of fat. A wise woman wfll not let her body become en- 
cumbered with too much fat, but will check her weight on the 
scales at least every month or two and immediately proceed to 
curb any tendency for appetite to take on more than activity 
works off. In the early stages of growing fat, “counting the 
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calories,” with care that the other essentials of the diet are at the 
same time fully provided, wiU result in better health and longer 
enjoyment of it. Mr. Henry T. Finck, the weU-known musical 
critic, who wrote for the benefit of mankind his facetious yet 
earnest “Girth Control,” puts the atuation very aptly, quoting 
Shakespeare thus: 

“Make less thy body hence and more thy grace; 

Leave gormandizing; know the grave 
Doth gape for thee thrice wider than 
For other men.” 

Then he asks, “How could Shakespeare, so many years ago 
anticipate the latest Hfe insurance figures? . . . What are the 
insurance companies’ figures? They show that when you are about 
fifty years old every pound of overweight means 1 per cent taken 
from your Hfe expectancy. If at fifty you weigh SO pounds too 
much, your Hfe expectancy is reduced by SO per cent — that’s 
easy to remember. 

“In other words you wfll Hve only half as many years more as 
you w:ould if you enjoyed normal weight. Keep that fact before you 
euery time you sit down to eat."^ In the diet lies the only real solu- 
tion of the fat problem. Yet many women believe that some pana- 
cea can be found which without any effort on their part can trans- 
form them into girHsh slimness practically overnight. Practically 
aH so-called “cures” either contain dangerous drugs or are simply 
shrewd schemes for fooling tlie guUible. If the latter “work” it is 
because somehow or other they induce the one taking the cure to 
eat less calories than she spends. How much better, then, to 
reduce by “exercising one’s intelligencel” In a study of over- 
weight college women made at the University of Illinois, it has 
been found that it is often necessary to reduce the total calories 
per day to 1000 or less in order to bring about satisfactory loss 
of weight, but that it can be done with no injury to health or 
efficiency if the person fives a well-regulated life, with suitable 
sleep, fresh air and exercise, and eats a diet which is adequate in 
every other dietary essential except calories. The best way for an 
individual to proceed is to find out from Table V in the Appendix 

‘ Italics not in the original text. 
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her normal weight for height using figures for age 30 if above that, 
and then estimate her requirement per day as indicated on page 
133 . Suppose her normal weight to be 145 pounds, and her occu- 
pation sedentary, then her total requirement would perhaps be 
2300 calories per day. But her actual weight is 195 pormds and 
since so much of it is mere fat, 2300 calories may be actually 
enough to Tnain tain it. Hence to lose anything at all she must cut 
her intake down to a total of not over 1800 calories per day. 
With a reduction of only 500 calories per day it may take a whole 
year to get rid of 50 pounds, but “slow and sure” is a good rule in 
reducing. The food plan and dietary which follow indicate the 
general character of such a program. 


A Day’s Food Plan roa a Reducing Diet eos an 
Overweight Woman 


Fuel Requiiement: 900-1200 Calorics 
Ordinary Requirement: 2400-2600 Calories 
Breakpast: Fruit or fruit juice, unsweetened. 

Wheat germ 

An egg (or cup skim milk) 

Toast or bran bread 

Milk (with or without coffee). . . . 

Coffee (if desired)’. 

Halibut liver oil capsule 


Cost: 2J^-3j.^j! per 100 Calories 

50-100 Calories 

50 Calories 

60-75 Calories 

50 Calories 

40-50 Calories 


2 Calories 


200-300 Calories 


10:30 A,M.: Tomato or vegez bouillon — — 

Bran or ccUu wafer' or water cracker 0-10 Calories 


Luncheon: Leon meat or iish or skim milk cheese 100-200 Calories 

Lettuce or other raw vegetable salad, mineral oil 

dressing' 25^0 Calories 

Whole wheat or bran bread 50-75 Calories 

Butter 50-75 Calories 

Milk (can be postponed to lO-AO p.u. if desired)... 85 Calories 

300-400 Calories 

4:00 P.M.; Tea with lemon’ — — 

Bran or cdlu wafer 0-5 Calories 

Dinner: Lean meat or fish or oysters 150-250 Calories 

Potato or carrots or peas 50-75 Calories 

Cooked leafy vegetable 15-30 Calories 

Butter 25-50 Calories 

Raw vegetable salad, mineral oil dressing' 25-75 Calories 

Fresh raw fruit (no sugar) 50-75 Calories 

Coffee (if desired)’ — — 

350-500 Calories 

' No food value. 

’ Saccharine may be used for sweetening. 




100-Calorie Portions of Salads and Salad Accessories 


Food Material 

Tomato atuSed with tuna fish and celety 

Water cress salad 

Tomato and cucumber salad 

Crackers, whole wheat 

Pineapple and cream cheese salad 

Graham crackers 

Jellied [tuit salad 

Crackers, cream 

French dressing 

Russian dressing 

Mayonnaise dressing 

Melba toast 


Measure 

One medium tomato, JC cup filling, no 
dressing 

1)4 0?. cress, tbsp. French dressing 
tomato, 3 slices cucumber, 14 tbsp. 
mayonnaise 
18 crackers diam. 

1 slice pineapple, 1 tbsp. cheese, no dressing 
3 crackers 2^4" ^ 214" * }4" 

1 cup, no dressing 
3 crackers 2}4" diam. 

tbsp. 

IM tbsp. 

1 tbsp. 

6 slices 1}4" X 2i]4" x 
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MS 


Fuel Value; 1032 Calories 

Ordinary Requirement: 2400 Calories Cost 2J^-3^)4 per 100 Calories 


Meal 

Meabube 

■Weicbt 

Oz. 

Pkotein 

Calories 

Total 

Calories 

Bbeakfast: 


■Ri 



Apple (C, Bi) 

1 small 


2 

65 

Egg (A, Bi, G) 

1 egg 

2.0 

27 

75 

Toast 

1 slice 3 in. z 3}^ in. z 





ia 

0.7 

7 

50 

Coffeei 

1 CUD 

_ 




cup 

4.3 

16 

45 

Halibut liver oil (A) 

1 capsule 



2 

lO-JO A.U.: 




237 



8.0 


- - 

Water craeker 

1 cracker 

0.1 

1 

10 

Luncheon; 




10 

Lean raid pot roost of beef (G) 

slice 5 in. z 3 in. z ^ in. 

2.4 

92 

150 

Whole wheat bread (Bi) 

2 slices 3^ in.x2^in. 





X ia 

0,7 

7 

50 

Lettuce and cottage cheese 





salad 





Lettuce (C, A, Bi, G). . . 

ad libitum 




(Hil. 

IJi tbsp 


27 

35 

French mineral oil dress- 





ing 

ad libitum 




4J0 F.U. 




235 





- - 

_ _ 

Bran wafer 

1 wafer 

0.1 

1 

10 

Dinner: 




10 

Boiled cod with lemon (G). . . 

large serving 

8.0 

188 

200 

Eoiled potato (C, 


1.8 

6 

50 

CauliQower (plain) (Bi, C, G) 

large serving 

2.3 

6 

20 

Butter (A) 


0.1 


30 

Watercress and egg salad 




Watercress (C, A, Bi, G). . 

ad libitum 




Eee fA. Bi. G1 

1 egg 


27 

75 

French mineral oil dressing. 

ad libitum 

PI 



Orange (C, Bi, G) 

1 meditim 


6 

80 

Black co£Eee 





10:30 F.1I.: 




455 

Hot whole mBk (A, Bi, G) .. . 

J^cup 

4.3 

17 

85 

Total for day 



430 

1032 


‘ Sacchsiine may be used for sweetening. 
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It is most important to work out a plan which can be remem- 
bered and stick to it. For some it is easier to omit one meal a day; 
others suffer less from hunger if they eat more frequently but less 
at a time. The essential thing is to see that no more than the 
predetermined number of calories are eaten on any day — not 
excepting Sundays, holidays, or afternoon teas — and that pro- 
tein, Tm‘n«»rfl1g and vitamins be taken in the same amounts needed 
if one were not on a reducing diet. 

Tomato and grapefruit juices, used freely, will provide vita- 
min C with negligible calories. Green vegetables twice daily 
make good filling for an empty stomach and help to insure high 
vitamin A and iron values. At least one cup of skim milk is 
required for its calcium and vitamin G, and lean meat twice daily 
guarantees adequate protein. Some special source of vitamin Bj 
must always be included. 

Underweight Women 

Women of nervous temperament are apt to be too thin. They 
expend much energy in heightened muscular tension, while 
nervous disturbances quickly react on the aUmentary tract 
makin g it difficult to take or digest sufficient food. Only an 
intelligent persistence in taking regularly a supply of food in 
excess of immediate needs will resrilt in a gain of weight. The 
removal, as far as possible, of causes of nervous excitement or 
irritation and avoidance of much muscular exertion, limiting 
exercise to the lighter forms, are great helps in adjusting the 
balance between intake and outgo of energy. Long hours of sleep 
not only conserve energy at the time but tend to decrease nervous 
tension during the waking hours. Experimental studies have 
shown that under-nutrition of itself tends to stimulate activity, 
so that rest and food both ate necessary for getting an energy 
balance favorable to the individual. 

To be more than ten per cent under weight for one’s hei^t 
usually means lessened physical efficiency.^ This is not always 
realized by any means. Studies of under-weight college women 
have shown that they regarded themselves as well, and were 

> See Appendix, Table V, Hdght and Woght foi Women at Difieient Ages. 
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quite su^rised at how much more buoyant they felt, and how 
much less easily fatigued, when they began to gain in weight. 

Food must be taken by measure rather than by appetite, but 
liberal use of vitamin Bj will improve both appetite and diges-, 
tion, so that what is a great effort at first will become easier 
later on. At first, one or two tablets of pure vitamin Bi (thiamin) 
of one Tnillig r am each may be helpful, but wheat germ and yeast 
extract are easy to tahe and rich in the vitamin. At the same time 
it is wise to choose food which wiH digest with the greatest ease. 
Fluid foods are most easily taken when appetite fails, and make 
practical additions to the usual diet. Milk, which is so valuable 
a food, can be taken in many forms: hot, cold, with added cream 
or milk sugar, or both; in cocoa and chocolate; in sherbets and ice 
creams; as malted milk, buttermilk, zoolak, or koumiss; so that 
it is one of the easiest foods to add to the diet. Fruit juices from 
sweet fruits, or with their fuel value increased by the addition of 
milk sugar, make agreeable and nutritious beverages. Raw eggs 
are easily swallowed and give a good return for the effort made, 
whether taken plain or modified by being beaten up with milk, 
cream, or fruit juice. The idea that raw eggs are not weU digested 
has been refuted by careful experiments on human beings which 
showed that raw whites (the part in question) are almost as com- 
pletely digested as cooked ones. A little study of food values 
should make it possible to find acceptable ways of increasing the 
food intake. Three glasses of nulk, added to the regular diet, will 
mean an increase of 500 or more calories; an extra pat of butter 
taken at each meal wiU add 300 calories; a teaspoonfTil of cod liver 
oil daily will not only add calories, but also vitamins A and D 
to increase the vigor of the tissues; a piece of sweet chocolate 
giving 200 calories may be a welcome after-dinner tit-bit or a 
, dozen almonds may supply 100 calories that otherwise would not 
be eaten. Very often the easiest way to increase the food intake is 
by one or two additional meals, e.g., mid-moming and mid- 
aftemoon lunches, or a morning lunch and a glass of milk or other 
nourishing beverage just before going to bed. This is especially 
true for women whose work is exhausting, so that they come to 
their regular meals “too tired to eat.” It is hard to fatten an 
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overworked person, and rest should be sought— long hours of 
sleep at night and a short period of lying flat and relaxed (if only 
ten minutes) in the middle of the day; but even a slight surplus of 
food over immediate needs, if persistently taken, will in time 
have its favorable effect on the general health and especially on 
the nervous system. To get the best results, considerable increases 
in the food intake should be maintained over a long time, with 
enough sunshine, fresh air, and exercise to promote good appetite 
and igestion. One example of a fattening diet has already been 
given;^ others, approximating a little more closely the average 
requirement of a woman, are presented on the following pages. 

A Dav’s Food Plan roa a Fattening Diet aoa a Thin Wouan 


Fuel Requirement; 3000-3200 Calories 

Ordinary Requirement: 2400-2600 Calories Cost: 2i^3^ per 100 Cabries 

Bbeakeast: Fruit or fruit juice 100-130 Calories 

Whole grain cereal or cereal with wheat germ. 73-100 Calories 

Fgg, bacon, or chop 70-100 Cabries 

Toast, muffin, or roll 100-150 Calories 

Butter 100-150 Cabries 

Cream, thin 200-30D Calories 

Sugar. 50-100 Calories 

CoCee (if desired) — — 


800-900 Calories 

lO’BO A.11.; Hot milk, flavored with cocoa, malted milk, 1 iso-250 Cabries 


01 postum j 

Ldncheoh: Hot cooked vegetable with cream or butter 100-200 Cabries 

Fruit salad or stewed fruit 100-200 Cabries 

Roll or triscuit 75-100 Calories 

Butter 75-150 Cabries 

Custard or gelatin jelly or plain coke 150-200 Calories 

Cream or milk for dessert 100-200 Cabries 


4.-00 E.U.: 


Dimnee: 


Hot weak tea with nulk or lemon and sugar 
Sandwich or crackers 


800-1000 Calories 
.... 100-200 Calories 


or 

Eggnog or buttermilk or pineapple juice J 

Stuffed ste^ with gravy \ ^5(^250 Calories 

or fish with egg sauce J 

Potatoes, mashed, scalbped, ba^d in cream 150-200 Cabries 

Cooked vegetabb with cream or butter 50-100 Cabries 


Raw vegetable or fruit salad, cream or mayonnaise 


dressing 100-200 Calories 

Nuts, plain or salted or jelly or jam 100-150 Cabries 

Xce cream or pudding 200-300 Cabries 


I See page 107. 


900-1100 Calories 
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A Fattening Dietary Suggested eoe a Thin Woman 


Cost Liberal 


Fuel Value: 3050 Calorics 

Ordinary Requirement: 2400 Calories Cost: per lOO Calories 


Meal 


Bkeaetast: 

Prunes (A, G, Bi) , . 

Grapenuts 

Wheat germ (Bi,G) 

Egg (A, Bi, G) 

Toast 

Butter (A) 

Cream, thin (A) 

Sugar 

CofEee 


10:30 A.M.; 

Cocoa in^ (A, Bi, G) 

Luncheon: 

Com chowder (A, C) 

Fruit salad I (Bi, C) 

Whole wheat roll (BO 

Butter (A) 

Chocolate blanc mange with 
whipped cream (A) 


4 F,]!.: 

Egg in orange juice (A, Bi, 
C,G) 


Dinner: 

Broiled steak (G) 

Scalloped potatoes (C, EO- • . 
Buttered beets (Bi, A, C, G) . 
Lettuce and tomato salad (C, 

Bi, A, G) 

Salted almonds (Bi) 

Boiled custard (A, Bi, G).. . . 
Macaroons 


Total for day 


Measoie 

'Weioht 

Oza 

Faotein 

Caxosjeb 

Total 

Caloeies 

4 medium 

1.4(dry) 


100 

cup 

1.0 


100 

2 tbsp 

0.4 


SO 

1 egg 

1.9 


70 

2 slices 3 in. z 3)^ in. 






1.4 

14 

100 

1 tbsp 

0.S 

1 

100 

K cup 

5.4 

IS 

300 

1 tbsp. (scant) 

0.5 


50 

1 cup 

— 


1 




870 

Hoip 

1 

7.6 


250 

H cup 

5.0 


150 

1 serving 

3.0 


200 

1 roU 

1.3 


100 

la tbsp 

0.7 


150 

34 cup 

3.9 

16 

200 

3 tbsp 

0.9 

2 

100 




900 

1 egg ] 




3 tbsp. juice > 

4.2 

25 

130 

2 tsp. sugar ) 




piece 3 in. z 13 ^ in. s 




in 

3.0 

70 

ISO 

1 cup (scant) 

5.2 

13 

ISO 

3^ cup 

2.0 

3 

SO 

1 serving 

5.4 

6 

200 

12 nuts 

0.5 

13 

100 

a cup 

3.3 

20 

ISO 

2 nukiacoons 

0.8 

6 

100 




900 



327 

3050 


^ Two tbsp, milk sugar instead of cone sugar. See Table II, Appendbc. 
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A Day's Food Plan boh a Fattening Diet eoe a Thin Woman 
Fuel Requirement: 3000-3200 Calories 

Ordinary Requirement: 2400-2600 Calories Cost: per 100 Calories 


Bkeakpast; Orange juice or tomato juice 25-50 Calories 

Crisp dry cereal -with figs, dates or raisins 150-250 Calories 

Milk 350 Calories 

Toast or muffin 100-150 Calories 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 100 Calories 

Jam 50-100 Calories 

Sugar 100 Calories 

Cofiee (if desired) 


800-900 Calories 


10:30 AM.; Milk 160 Calories 

(Cold or hot, plain or flavored) or vegex bouillon 
with crackers. May he taken with luncheon 
if preferred. 


Luncheon: 


Baked Lima beans or split peas with bacon ' 
ox 

Scalloped vegetable 

or 

Chowder with crackers 

Whole wheat bread or roll 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 

Peanut butter 
or 

Cheese 

or 

Jelly 

Steamed cranberry or other fruit pudding with 
hard or creamy sauce 


150-200 Calories 


100-150 Calories 
100-150 Calories 

100-150 Calories 


250-300 Calories 


700-950 Calories 

I 

4:00 F-M ; Hot cocoa or weak tea and crackers 100-250 Calories 

(May be taken with dinner if preferred) 


Dinner: 


Meat pie or pot toast 
or Ham scalloped with potato 
or Veal stew with rice 
Cooked vegetables (potato, turnip, parsnips, 

etc.) 

Raw green vegetable salad with French or boiled 

dressing 

Bread or toasted crackers 

Butter substitute with vitamin A. 

Lemon pie or stewed fruit and cookies or pudding. . 



200-250 Calories 


100-150 Calories 

100-150 Calories 
75-150 Calories 
7S-100 Calories 
250-350 Calories 


900-1100 Calories 
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A Day's Fattening Dietary foe a Thin Woman 
, . Cost Minimal 


Fuel Value: 3076 Caloriea 
Ordinary Requirement: 2400 Calories 


Cost: per 100 Calories 


Bkeakitasx: 

Tomato juice (A, Bi, C) 

Cornflakes with dates 

Milk for cereal (and coSee if 

taken) (A, Bi, G) 

Whole wheat muffin (Bi) 

Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Carrot marmalade (A, Bi). . . 
Sugar for cereal (and coffee if 

taken) 

Coffee 

10:30 A.U.: 

Vegex bouillon (Bi) 

Graham crackers 


Measdse 

Weiobt 

Oz. 

H cup 

4.0 

H cup and 4 dates. . . . 

l.S 

2 cups 

17.0 . 

1 muffin 2^4, in- diam. . 

1.7 


0 5 

1 tbsp 

1.S 

2 tbsp. (scant) 

0.9 


Total 
i CAXoanss 


LtINCHEON: 

Scalloped cabbage (Bi, A) . 
Whole wheat bread (Bi) . . . 


Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Cottage cheese (A, Bi) 

Jelly 

Steamed blueberry pudding. . 
Clear sauce 

4:00 p.u.: 

Hot cocoa with milk (A, Bi, 

G) 

Saltines 


1 cup 

2J4 crackers hr. x 
2% in. X in 0.8 

H cup 3 .7 

slices 3 in. X 3% 
in. xHin 1.4 


Jicup 8.0 I 34 

3 crackers 0.4 


Dinnne: 

Veal stew with rice (G) ^ cup 

Buttered kale (A, Bj, G) . . . . cup 

Toasted whole wheat muffins 

(Bi) 1 muffin 2^ in. diam. . 1.7 

Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 1 tbap 0,5 

Cabbage and apple salad, 

boiled dressing (C, Bi, A). . 1 cup 3.S 

Norwegian prune pudding 

(A, G) cup 5.1 

for pudding (A, Bi, G) . cup 4.2 
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Food for the Prospective Mother 

Traditions in regard to food have a strong hold on the imagina- 
tion in connection with those periods during which the unborn 
riiilfl or nursing infant derives its sustenance directly from its 
mother. StufiBng when food needs are not greatly increased, 
attributing mysterious influences to specific food materials, and 
suppl)dng inadequate food when the nutritive requirements are 
really very much increased are common errors due to lack of 
knowledge of the fate and fimction of foods. 

It is reassuring for the prospective mother to remember that 
all food is broken down in the chemical processes of digestion 
and reorganized in the body according to its needs. Meat helps to 
build muscle, not because it is already in that form, but because 
when digested it yields amino acids which the body can recombine 
into its own kinds of protein; the proteins of milk and eggs, the 
combined proteins of milk or egp and cereals, and many of the 
proteins of vegetables will yield exactly the same kinds of a-minn 
acids and hence serve equally ^eli for constructing new muscle. 
Nature tries to promote normal development of the offspring even 
under adverse conditions; if materials for the growth of the baby 
are lacking in the food, they will be drawn as far as possible from 
the mother’s body. About twice as much calciimi is needed in 
pregnancy as under ordinary conditions and at least fifty per cent 
more phosphorus and if the diet be deficient in thfese materials for 
bone formation, the mother’s bones are likely to be the first to 
suffer loss, though, of course, a great scarcity is eventually likely 
to affect the baby. In certain regions there is the possibility of 
insufificient iodine for the best functioning of the thyroid gland. 
The regular use of iodized table salt or of a suitable preparation of 
iodine prescribed by the ph3^idan (who should always be super- 
vising a pregnant woman) is desirable to forestall the possibility 
of development of simple goiter in the mother and for the welfare 
of the child. 

Shortage of any one of the vitamins has been shown to have 
disastrous effects upon reproduction. The body does not carry 
large reserves of vitamins B, C, D, and G and must have new 
supplies constantly. While it does have the power of storing vita- 
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T pin A, often this has not been taken by the mother through her 
own developing years in sufficient amounts to allow much storage 
and in any case the demands of the unborn child for this vitamin 
are very great. Hence vitamin A should always be well repre- 
sented in the mother’s diet. In animal experiments it has been 
shown repeatedly that the offspring are born stronger and their 
mothers are able to nurse them better with less cost to themselves 
when vitamins A, Bi, C and G are Uberally supplied. During 
pregnancy, there is an increasing need for vitamin C. Many tests 
have shown that without definite increase in the amount taken in 
the food the reserves of this vitamin tend to be greatly decreased 
in the later months. It seems wise to provide daily from 1000 to 
1200 international units (50 to 60 milligrams). 

The teeth of a child are largely determined before birth and 
shortages of calcium and phosphorus and of all the vitamins, but 
especially vitamins A, C, and D affect them very unfavorably. 
The teeth begin to develop very early and not only the temporary 
set but even some of the permanent ones are well formed before 
birth. For normally arched jaws, weU-placed teeth and a strong 
coat of enamel to protect against early decay, liberal supplies of 
calcium, phosphorus, and vitamins A, C and D are aU important. 
No mother should feel that she has done her full duty by her child 
unless she pays special attention to getting a rich store of vitamin 
D, either through long sun baths (exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, not through window-glass) or by taking cod liver oil 
or preferably both. The best way to equip a child with the best 
teeth his heritage allows is through attention to the nutrition of 
the mother during pregnancy and lactation. At no other time is a 
diet supplied with proteins adequate for growth, minerals of all 
kinds (especially calcium, phosphorus, and iron), and all of the 
known vitamins in liberal amounts going to bring as big a return 
as when given to the mother upon whom an infant is dependent 
for all its sustenance. 

For the most part, the same kinds of food which constitute a 
wdl-balanced diet for the mother under ordinary conditions will 
serve for the mother and child. Simple dishes, prepared from 
easily digested foods, should be adhered to for the sake of good 
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digestion, without which any food will fail of its purpose. When 
the digestive tract is particularly irritable, considerable care 
must be exercised in this respect, bearing in mind that fatipe, 
anxiety, and constipation may be large factors in indigestion. 
The majority of mothers suffer in the early stages of gestation 
from nutritional disturbances familiarly spoken of as “morning 
sickness.” The cause of the nausea and vomiting at this time is 
not in the stomach itself, but is due to the fact that the connec- 
tion between the mother and the embryo tlirough the placenta is 
not yet perfectly established, and a disturbance results from 
substances necessary in the process of placenta formation getting 
into the general circulation and affecting the digestive tract for a 
time. During this time it is important to see that vitamin 
is liberally supplied. A tablet or two of the pure vitamin (thiamin) 
is very desirable when little food can be retained to maintain the 
daily supply. The use of a special cereal rich in vitamin Bi, of 
which several are on the market,^ may be very helpful not only 
at this time, but throughout pregnancy. The disappearance of 
the morning sickness is an indication that the connection be- 
tween mother and child which secures nourishment for the em- 
bryo from the mother’s blood has been fuUy established, and 
from this time on the mother’s appetite should steadily improve. 
Serious digestive disturbances diould always be referred to a 
physician very promptly. 

Any increase in the amount of food required on account of the 
developing child before the end of the fourth month of gestation 
has been shown to be insignificant. Beginning with the fifth 
month, growth is increasingly rapid up to the time of birth, but 
the actual amount of building material needed day by day is not 
very large, nor even in the last weeks will the energy demands be 
increased more than 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the mother’s 
usual daily supply before pregnancy. They will be practically in 
proportion to her increase in body weight. A woman of sedentary 
habits will then need from 2400 to 2800 calories per day, while a 
wconan who is usually active will probably be somewhat less so, 

^For descnptioiia of such foods consult '^Accepted Foods,” The Amoican Medical 
ABBodatioo (1940). 
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and is sddom likely to require over 2800 calories. The increased 
requirements for building material and vitamins will be best met 
by the liberal use of mUk and eggs, supplemented by fruit and 
green vegetables, sun baths, and cod Kver oil. Frequent small 
meals are often utilized to better advantage than a few large 
meals especially in the last two or three months; in fact many 
of the suggestions which have already been given in regard to a 
fattening diet will be helpful in adjusting the food intake at this 
time. The day’s diet should include: 

1. Milk, from a pint to a quart per day. This may be used as a 
beverage with meals, or between meals, or employed in making 
cocoa, custards, millr sherbets, and other dishes. Sweet milk may 
be flavored in any way desired. Cocoa syrup is convenient to have 
at hand to stir into cold or hot milk and so are soluble coffee, 
postum and malted milk. Sweet milk may also be replaced by 
buttermilk, zoolak, koumiss, etc., if these are better liked or more 
easily digested. Cottage or other mild cheese may also replace a 
part (not aU) of the milk. 

2. Fruit, as oranges, apples, prunes, raisins, figs, dates, or 
other easily digested kinds, fresh or dried, cooked or raw. Fruit 
juices may be substituted for the whole fruit, especially where 
digestion is disturbed. A glass of orange or grapefruit juice once 
a day, to insure a liberal intake of vitamin C is important. When 
impossible to obtain, tomatoes canned or fresh can be used as a 
substitute. 

3. A green vegetable, as spinach, peas, beans, lettuce, broccoli, 
kale, turnip greens, brussels sprouts, chard, etc. These may be 
served as salads, buttered, creamed, or in soups but it is worth 
while to learn to eat lettuce as one would celery, with no dressing 
but a little salt. Lettuce is not quite as valuable as spinach or 
peas, but it has the advantage of requiring no cooking. A large 
serving every day, no matter what other vegetables are eaten, 
would be a good rule. Many other vegetables are more delicious 
raw than people generally realize. Carrots cut into thin “straws,” 
kohl-rabi, rutabaga, or white turnips in small cubes or sprigs of 
fresh cauliflower are all very appetmng raw. If cooked, the time 
should be as short as possible. Steaming or preparation which 
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will conserve the juices will help to save valuable minerals and 
vitamins. Five minutes are quite long enough to cook spinach, 
and 10 or IS minutes are ample for cabbage. Broccoli and brussels 
sprouts should not be steamed long enough to make them soft. 
Cabbage and lettuce when not green have comparatively little 
vitamin A, but like celery and cauliflower are valuable for their 
minerals and vitamins Bi and G and when raw for C. Pea and 
spinach soups made with milk are often useful when digestion 
is poor. 

4. A whole grain cereal once a day and whole wheat bread 
regularly for at least two meals, or else a serving of wheat germ 
(one to three heaping tablespoons if flaked) or a yeast concentrate 
(such as vegex) or a portion of dried yeast, available in tablet 
form, to insure a liberal intake of vitamin Bi. Another way to get 
this vitamin is by the use of a reinforced cereal food, which will 
have eitlier wheat germ or dried yeast or both added to it by the 
manufacturer. With so many possibilities today, no mother 
should fail to have a liberal supply of this vitamin. 

5 . One or two teaspoonfuls of cod liver oil or its equivalent in 
vitamins A and D. Halibut liver oil is very rich in vitamin A, 
so that a small capsule furnishing only 2 or 3 calories is as rich 
as a teaspoonful of cod liver oil, but it is not as rich in vitamin 
D, so that in pregnancy, if halibut liver oil capsules are preferred, 
they should be purchased with added vitamin D, or vitamin D 
milk substituted for ordinary milk. 

6. Meat, fish, or some substitute such as eggs, liver, or cheese, 
once a day, will insure enough protein of good quality, add to the 
vitamin G content of the diet and furnish iron, to which not 
only meats but green vegetables and whole grain cereals would 
contribute if the supply is to be adequate. 

7. Butter, olive oil, bacon, peanut butter, or butter substitute 
in moderate quantities to add to the fuel value of the diet. If 
whole mflk and green vegetables are used freely there is not 
likely to he any shortage of vitamin A, but if the milk fat is not 
used, butter or a substitute known to contain vitamin A is 
desirable to replace it. Peanut butter has proteins of excellent 
quality in addition to its high caloric value and may be regarded 
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as an e co norn'i-al meat substitute rather than a butter substitute. 
It T"”^***^ n delicious soup simply stirred into hot milk and 
seasoned with salt, or a delightful adjunct to bread and butter, 
when beaten smooth with as much cream as it can be made to 
^gTn> up. A well-balanced meal can be secured from 2 sandwiches 
of whole wheat bread with this creamed peanut butter filling to 
which some seeded raisins have been added, and a glass of milk. 
For the sake of ease of digestion, fats are best used in their 
simplest form, on bread, with potatoes, rice, and the like, rather 
flian in the nnaking of rich sauces and gravies. The food plan 
already given for a sedentary woman can easily be modified to 
yield 2700 to 2800 calories by adding a pint of milk, a couple of 
eggs, two small tablespoons of butter, and a piece of sweet 
chocolate. The food plan and dietary for an active woman will 
be suitable when digestion is good, and the fuel value can be easily 
iu crpflgpd by the use of milk or eggs, which, as already indicated, 
also give desirable increases in building and regulating material. 
In economical dietaries bread should be made with milk and 
preferably from whole wheat, rye, or other dark flours. It will 
add then to the laxative quality of the diet, as well as to its con- 
tent of vitamin Bi, and iron. Such bread is good for any one, but 
most needed when green vegetables and milk cannot be bought 
freely. 

Where cost must be carefully considered such menus as the 
following may prove useful: 


I 


Bbeaktast: Orange juice 

Oatmeal, milk, and sugar 

Whole wheat bread and butter or butter substitute containing vita- 
min A 

Hot milk flavored with powdered coSee or postum or cocoa 
Freshened prunes* 

Luncheon; Cream of tomato soup 
Cold corned beef 

Whole wheat bread and butter or butter substitute 
Hermits t. 

Tea or coffee (one-half milk) or cocoa 


* Soaked 24 bouts then drained and allowed to stand 24 hours to “ripen.' 
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DnnIER^ Lamb stew with vegetables (carrots, potatoes, onions) 

Cole slaw 

Whole wheat bread and butter or butter substitute 
Custard or orange cream pie 
Glass of milk 

n 

BEEmAST: Grapefruit juice 

Wheatena with added wheat germ, milk, and sugar 
Dates, whole wheat bread, and butter or butter substitute 
Hot Tt iillf flavored with powdered coffee or postum or cocoa 

LtniCHEON: Macaroni and cheese 
Stewed tomatoes 

Whole wheat or rye bread and butter or butter substitute 
Tea or coffee (one-half milk) 

Dinner; Baked split peas with bacon 
Boston brown bread 
Stewed onions 

Apple betty, milk and sugar 
Glass of milk 

m 

Breaeeast: Tomato juice 

Shredded wheat biscuit, hot milk, butter, salt, and sugar 
Cracked wheat bread and butter or butter substitute and apple jelly 
Hot milk flavored with powdered coffee or postum ox cocoa 
Stewed dried peaches and raisms 
Luncheon; Vegex bouillon with crackers 

Whole wheat bread and peanut butter 
Figs (stewed or raw) 

Cocoa or glass of milk 
Dinner: Corned beef hash 

Stewed cabbage 

Whole wheat bread and butter or butter substitute 

Saw carrot straws, plain or with French dressing 

Bice or tapioca pudding (made with milk, mblasses, and raisins) 

Glass of millt 

These menus may be supplemented by a cup of Tnillr or bouillon 
made with yeast concentrate and graham or whole wheat crack- 
ers, if extra nourishment is desired in the middle of the morning 
or in the late afternoon. A glass of fruit juice or a cup of hot weak 
tea with lemon in the late afternoon may be refreshing and add 
to the total water intake, which should be very liberal. Dried 
lemon powder can be had which keeps indefinitely and obviates 
the need of cutting a fresh lemon, when this might be too ex- 
pensive. Prune juice with a little added lemon powder makes 
an acceptable mid-aftemoon beverage. The butter substitute 
should always have added vitamin A. 
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Food for the Nursing Mother 

When the baby is bom we begin to realize more clearly that 
he has food requirements all his own. The sum total of the energy 
requirement of mother and child has been found to be the same 
just before birth and just after. But after birth we can study 
the baby by himself, see what Ms demands upon his commissary 
department amount to, and then add these requirements to 
those of the mother for her own maintenance to get her total daily 
food requirement. The baby grows rapidly and Ms food require- 
ments increase daily. A baby a month old will take, on the aver- 
age, two and one-tMrd ounc® of mother’s milk per day for each 
pound of body weight, a twelve-pound child thus receiving about 
28 ounces of milk in twenty-four hours. Since an ounce of moth- 
er’s milk yields on the average 20 calories , the total day’s fuel sup- 
ply for such a child will be 560 calories. These must certainly be 
added to the mother’s diet or they will be drawn from her body 
reserves. 

The follovnng estimates of the increased energy demands made 
by the nursing infant are calculated on the basis of a ten per cent 
increase over estimated requirements wMch seems a reasonable 
allowance since we caimot calculate the baby’s requirements 
more closely than tMs. 

Additional fuel requirements for nursing a baby: 


First 3 months 60 calories per pound of infant’s weight 

Second 3 months SO calories per pound of infant’s weight 


Third and fovurth 3 months 40-45 calories per pound of infant's weight 

This means that a woman of average weight and sedentary 
occupation will require while nursing a baby as much food as if 
she were doing hard muscular work, i.e., 2800 to 3000 calories per 
day; while a woman actively employed and secreting a large 
quantity of milk may need as much as 5000 calories. 

Not only is there tMs increase in the energy requirement, hut 
the construction of milk demands extra quantities of such im- 
portant materials as protein, calcium, phosphorus, and all the 
vitamins. Studies with cows show that the efficiency of milk 
protein for the production of a new milk supply is about 60 per 
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cent. Such data indicate that the mixed diet ought to supply at 
least two protein calories for each one withdrawn in the mother’s 
milk, and Tnilk itself must be considered one of the most desirable 
foods for Tnillt production. On this basis, from three to four 
protein calories should be allowed for every ounce of milk 
produced. 

The mineral requirements increase also as the baby grows. 
Even at the age of one month, the baby’s need for calcium in 
milk will almost double the mother’s dietary requirement. Mod- 
ern studies of nursing mothers indicate that at least twice as much 
calcium is required during the lactation period if there is to be 
no robbing of the mother’s body of this element so essential to 
the best health, and if the milk furnished the baby is to be of 
the best quality. A full quart and a half of milk is the best way 
to meet this extra demand. 

Another mineral which must be carefully safeguarded is iron. 
Some protection is afforded during the cessation of menstruation, 
but it is nevertheless important that the daily diet furnish IS to 
18 milligrams. Eggs, green vegetables, dried peas and beans, and 
whole grain cereals are the best sources. 

Vitamin requirements also increase as the baby grows and 
demands more milk. At the age of one month, the baby taking 
28 ounces of human milk will increase the mother's vitamin A 
requirement more than 50 per cent. At least twice her ordinary 
requirement will be required throughout lactation to prevent 
loss of her own reserve, and more will be desirable. The inclusion 
of a teaspoonful of cod liver oil in addition to milk and green 
vegetables, an egg a day if possible, and butter or a butter sub- 
stitute of as high vitamin A value as butter should insure ample 
protection under ordinary conditions. 

Requirements for vitamin Bi are increased for the nursing 
mother far beyond the amount which ordinarily meets her needs, 
and beyond the amount in the milk which she gives to the baby. 
In the light of present knowledge it seems desirable for her to 
have two to three times as much as in ordinary circumstances. 
Thus the mother requiring 3000 calories per day will need at least 
500 to 600 international units of vitamin Bi. This amount will 
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not be obtained without special care. Foods which she will prob- 
ably have routinely for other reasons ( 1 }^ quarts of milk, ^ cup 
of orange or tomato juice, 2 medium-sized potatoes, a cup of 
cooked green vegetable, a liberal portion of a raw green vege- 
able) will provide about 250 I.U. or perhaps one-half. If as much 
as 200 calories of whole wheat bread are eaten at each meal, this 
■will furnish at least ISO I.U. in addition, and the best way to 
insure the r emainin g one or two himdred units is by the use of 
some specially rich source, as wheat germ, dried yeast, yeast 
extract or the pure crystalline thiamin. 

While there must be great insistence on a liberal supply of 
vitamin C for the mother during pregnancy, since she is the sole 
source of supply for the fetus, attention is divided between 
mother and child during lactation. Wlien the mother’s require- 
ments are not met during pregnancy, the fetus is supplied at her 
ejqjense, but in the period of lactation, a shortage of vitamin C 
is reflected first in the milk, and the baby is the one who sufiers 
most. The best plan is to see that both mother and baby are 
generously supplied, but there need be no special effort to increase 
the mother’s intake in lactation over what it has been in preg- 
nancy. The liberal use of fruit juice or tomato juice has so much 
to commend it that the habit should be maintained. 

The nursing mother needs ample pro'vdsion of vitamin D to 
enable her to use to best advantage the increased amounts of 
ralriiiTTi which she must absorb and transmit to the baby through 
her milk. Cod liver oil or some other equally good source of 
vitamins A and D should be used routinely through pregnancy 
and lactation, but it must be clearly understood that vitamin D 
is a means of using calcium and phosphorus more efiiciently and 
not a substitute for them. Both the amoxmt of milk and the 
calcium content of the diet are improved when aU three are 
liberal. 

The value of liberal vitamin G for the best development of the 
young and to enable the mother to endure the extra drains of 
pregnancy and lactation is shown, not only by long and careful 
laboratory study of animals but also by some studies of human 
beings. When mothers furnishing milk for their own babies and 
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an average of 13 ounces a day more for the Mother’s MUk Bureau 
in Detroit, Michigan, were given an extra portion of 10 grains of 
yeast furnishing 75 to 150 Bourquin-Sherman units of vitamin G, 
t heir rnilh was increased and they “experienced less fatigue and 
had a more satisfactory feeling of well-being.” 

The diet which is adequate in other essentials, when composed 
of such food materials as suggested in the foregoing pages and 
in the food plan on page 163 will, so far as is now known, be 
adequate in vitamin G. 

A liberal supply of water is essential since more water is re- 
quired to help the body take care of extra food successfully, and 
since the milk which the baby gets every day contains consider- 
able water which must be derived from the mother’s supply. A 
quart of milk a day will furnish part of this water, but in addition 
at least four glasses of water or other liquid should be taken dur- 
ing the day. A glass of water on arising, one just before each meal 
and one on going to bed is a good rule, easy to remember and 
convenient to put into practice. 

The general plan of diet suggested for the prospective mother^ 
may be followed by the nursing mother, and the dietaries for 
thin men and women® will be suggestive as to how to keep up 
the fuel value of the diet. Since foods are broken down in the 
digestive tract and made over in the body, it is absurd to think 
that particular foods have spedfic effects upon the character of 
the milk. Any wholesome diet, ample in all dietary essentials, 
is suitable for good milk production. In the past, the importance 
of vitamins in nulk production has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized. With our present knowledge almost every mother who is 
not iU can nurse her baby at least through the most critical part 
of its life, the first three or four months, and 95 out of every 
hundred for the first 7 or 8 months.® At the same time it must 
be borne in mind that the mammary glands are very sensitive to 
nervous influences, and lack of sleep and rest and disturbances of 

‘ See page 155. 

* See pages 108, 110, 149, and 151. 

' Helpful Buggestiana regarding breaat feeding will be found in the pamphlet. Infant Care, 
The Childreii’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wo^ngton, D. C. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 8, 1938). 
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A Day’s Dietary for a Nursing Mother also Doing Moderate 
Muscular Work. 

Fuel Value: 3230 Calories Cost: per Calories 


Man. 


Breakfast: 

Dark farina with added wheat 

germ (Bi) 

Milk (A, Bi, G) 

Sugar 

■Whole wheat bread (Bi) 


Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Cocoa II‘ (A, Bi, G) 

Stewed prunes (A) 


Luncheon: 

Cream of tomato soup with 

tsp. vegex (Bi) 

Cold corned bee. (withfat)(G) 
■Whole wheat bread (Bi) 


Butter substitute, with vita- 
min A (A) 

Milk for tea (A, Bi, G) 

Sugar for tea 

Gingerbread 

Tea 


Dinner: 

Lembstewwith vegetables (G) 
Cole slaw with green pepper 

(C,A) 

■Whole wheat bread (Bi) 


Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Cocoauut custard pie (A). . . . 

Milk for tea (A, Bi, G) 

Sugar for tea 


Lunch at Night: 

Bread 

Butter substitute with vita- 
min A (A) 

Peanut butter (Bi) 

Milk (A, Bj, G) 


Meabubs 


% cup 

^ cup 

1 tbsp. (scant) 

slices, 3 in. x 3$^ 


ibsp 

% cup 

4 prunes and juice. 


1 cup (scant) 

1 small serving 

slices, 3 in. x 3^ 
in. X in 


1}^ tbsp 

% cup 

2 tsp 

1 small piece . 
1 cup 


2 cups. 


cup 

2^ slices, 3 in. X 3% 
in. X in 


1 tbsp. . 
1/7 pie . 
H cup. 

2 tsp. . . 


2 slices. 


tbsp.. 
2}^ tsp.. 
H cup. . 


Weight Feotein Total 
O z. Calories Calories 


6.0 

S.l 

o.s 

1.4 

0.4 

7.6 

5.6 


5.0 

2.0 

2.1 

0.7 

2.6 

0.3 

1.2 


17.0 

1.6 

2.1 

0.5 

6.8 

2.6 

0.3 

1.4 

0.3 

0.6 

S.l 


IS 

19 


16 


32 

4 


28 

42 

24 

1 

10 


67 

3 

24 


44 

10 


14 


19 

19 


100 

100 

50 

100 

75 

200 

200 


825 

250 

200 

ISO 

ISO 

SO 

35 

100 


935 

350 

35 

ISO 

100 

400 

SO 

35 


1120 

100 

SO 

100 

100 


1470 


Total for day. 


399 


3230 


r See Table H, Appendix. 
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ditestioii react very unfavorably upon the lA-secreting rnechan- 
ism. Rest and an adequate diet eaten vdth regularity will do 
mui to keep digestion good but any food which is known to 
disagree with the mother, or whose effect is doubtful should be 
reliained from. The increased demands for food make the work 
of the digestive tract eitraordinarily great, hence there is more 
danger than usual of an upset, and the diet should be corres- 
DonWy simpler and easier of digestion. Emtement, worry, 
fatigue, chill, constipation, aU react quickly and unfavorably 
upon the milk secretion, and must he carefully guarded against. 
Successful nursing demands a quiet, contented life, in win* food 
is intelliEently chosen, and sunshine, exercise, fresh air, and 
LSfiverlon are provMd. For the few months which are so 
critical in the life of the baby, less important mterests must be 
set aside, even those of other members of the family who can 

better afford a little neglect. ^ 

A very simple, ineiipensive dietary, meeting the requirements 
of the """ine mother also engaged in physical labor (from one 
of the menus on pages 157 and 158), is given on the preceding 

p£l^6i 

In addition to regular meals, a glass or bowl of hot milk, malted 
milk, eggnog or vegex bouillon taken just before nursing the 
baby in mid-morning or mid-afternoon is often beneficial, as it 
gives both extra food and extra water. 
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Happv the baby who enjoys his inalienable right to Nature’s 
food supply— his own mother’s milk! ffis chances of a long and 
healthy life are immensely greater than those of the poor child 
who has to be artifically fed. In case of misfortune depriving him 
of his natural food supply, the best substitute is the milk of some 
other healthy woman with a baby of approximately the same age, 
but unfortunately this kind of substitute is not readily comman- 
ded by the average family, and the faithful cow has usually to be 
relied upon when the normal supply is cut off. That such a sub- 
stitute is far from ideal has been repeatedly demonstrated. One 
of the more recent studies made by Dr. Clifford G. Grulee, of 
20,000 Chicago babies, confirms earlier findings, even though 
methods of infant feeding have steadily improved. He found that 
the breast fed babies were remarkably free from gastro-intestinal 
and respiratory diseases during the first year, and their mortality 
rate was only about one-tenth as high as that of the artificially 
fed, while that of babies with mixed feeding lay between the other 
two. And these figures do not tell the whole story. As Dr. Alexis 
Carrel points out in a recent plea to American mothers to insist 
on nursing their babies, the labor of the baby in suckling (which 
is a hard task) aids in the physical development of the jaws, the 
nose and the roof of the mouth. He says: “Artificial feeding is 
partly responsible for the protruding upper jaw, recessed chin, 
ill-formed nose, flattened mouth arch, which many children dis- 
play today. These malformations cause defective dentition, and 
predispose to infections of the tonsils, pharynx, ears and sinuses.’’^ 
This accumulating evidence makes clear the importance of a 
mother’s making every effort to start the baby right and give him 

* Cartel, A. "Breast Feeding for Babies," Tfit Reoder^s Digest, Voi. 34, pp, 1-7 (1939). 
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a fair chance to live and thrive. Every month of breast-feediag is 
to be regarded as so much gain for the baby. We know that with 
proper care in pregnancy and regular supervision after birth, most 
mothers can nurse their babies successfully. If the mUk supply is 
insufficient it can be increased by mechanical stimulation of the 
breasts, and if it becomes necessary to give additional food the dis- 
carding of the natural food is not justihed on this account. Only 
when it fails entirely, or there is some serious disturbance of the 
mother’s health which makes nursing unwise, should artificial 
feeding be adopted as the sole means of sustenance. 

Good breast-feeding cannot be done carelessly, however. The 
mother must take the best possible care of herself, eating whole- 
some food in sufficient amounts, as outlined in Chapter VI; lead- 
ing a regular, hygienic, peaceful life as far as she is able, in order 
to maintain a fuU and uniform milk supply. She must keep in 
mind that upon her rests the responsibility for the healthy devel- 
opment of her baby not only at the present time but in future 
years; must avoid indigestible food, or food that spoils her appe- 
tite so as to prevent sufficient quantities of food being taken; 
must have regular hours for meals and rest; get direct sunshine 
or its equivalent in ultra-violet light or cod liver oil, also fresh air 
and exercise; avoid fatigue and overwork; keep her mind pleasur- 
ably occupied while avoiding excitement; and, finally, she must 
feed the baby according to a definite schedule. 

A healthy baby grows fast. During the first six months he 
should double his birth wei^t, and by the end of the year triple 
it. He must not only digest food for this rapid body building, but 
he must have energy for the daily maintenance of his internal and 
external body activities besides, the result being that he has to 
take care of much more food in proportion to his weight than an 
adult does, and any upset in digestion is a very serious matter. 
Hence, anything in the mother’s life which might disturb her 
steady production of wholesome milk must be avoided, and like- 
wise anything in the baby’s life which might cause indigestion. He 
must have plenty of sleep and be allowed to lie quietly by himself 
when awake, have plenty of fre^ air to breathe and clothing 
which will give him a chance to exercise his arms and legs freely, 
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so that he need not get all of his exerdse by crying. He must have 
sun baths regularly, -with the sun’s rays playing directly on the 
skin. Clothing and window glass keep out the ultra-violet rays. 
Beginning at the age of 3 or 4 weeks, the baby bom in the spring 
or summer should be in the direct sunlight for 10 or 15 minutes, 
increasing the time 3 to 5 minutes daily imtil he lies directly in the 
sun one hour in the morning and one hour in tlie afternoon, care 
being always taken not to bum the baby. The winter baby must 
take his sun bath in a place sheltered from the wind, possibly in- 
doors in front of an open window with a screen arranged to ward 
off drafts. 

Above all, the baby must get his meals regularly. With definite 
hours for feeding, the quality of the milk is more uniform, and the 
alimentary tract responds better to the food. The stomach needs 
an interval of rest between meals, and the secretions of the whole 
alimentary tract are strongly influenced by habit, pouring out 
more freely imder the stimulus of regular feeding. The appetite is 
less fickle, too, when meals come at definite times. “Meals by the 
dock” is one of the first rules of successful feeding. 

What the schedule shall be depends somewhat upon circum- 
stances, but nowadays babies are fed much less frequently than 
they used to be, with benefit to their digestion and more freedom 
for their mothers. For the first month it is customary to feed 
them six times in twenty-four hours, and after that five times till 
the fourth month, then four times till the eighth month, then go- 
ing on a three-meal schedule. Schedules are generally arranged as 
follows: 

Suggested Schedule oe Houes eoe Infant Feeding 



Numbxr 07 

HooiiB ion FEEDme 

Feuod 

Febdwos 

pseDay 

A.U. 

P.U. 


6 

2 , 6 , 10 

2, 6, 10 

SftmTwl fn fniirhli Tunnth-Q 

5 
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2, 6, 10 
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4 

1, 10 
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Eighth to twelfth months. ............ 

3 

i 

12i6 





If the baby is delicate, shorter intervals between feedings are 
sometimes prescribed, but never less than two hours; if sturdy, 
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four-hour intervals are frequently adopted at the very start. Such 
schedules should if possible be arranged under the advice of a com- 
netent physician. Strict observance of the schedule determined 
upon is more important than the exact interval between feedings 
or the number of feedings in the day . but in general long mtervals 
promote good digestion better than do short ones. ^ 

If the baby frets between meals he should be given cool (not 
cold) boiled water from a bottle or spoon— nothing else. Papers 
are to be strictly avoided. They spoil the shape of the mpu J and 
are bad carriers of germs; the constant sucking is undesirable for 
many reasons and swallowing air causes gastric discomfort. 

After meals the baby should be “bubbled”, that is, placed up- 
right and patted very gently for a moment or two to bmg up the 
'‘gas” (generally air which he may have swallowed) , then laid in 
his crib to rest quietly and soon go to sleep. His chief business in 
life is to grow. He is not to be considered a source of entertain- 
ment, nor should efforts be made to amuse him. The healthy baby 
vrhen awake wiU play quietly by himself and not get over-exated 
nor exhausted. We judge the feeding to be successful when he 
makes steady gains in weight, averaging about eight ounces a 
•week in the early montlis, and falling gradually to about four 
ounces a week; and when by quiet sleep, absence of fretfulness, 
and other signs of health he shows that his diet agrees with him. 


Preparation for Weaning 

The age at which a baby may be weaned depends upon the 
finding of other food which contains all the essentials for growth 
in a form in which the baby can digest them with ease. It is 
always difficult to feed a very young baby any food but his 
mother’s milk. Each month it becomes mcreasingly easier, and 
in enlightened communities where good clean cow’s milk is 
available and mothers receive expert guidance in the care of their 
babies through local health stations, private physicians, or at 
least government publications such as those of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, it is safe to 
wean babies sometime between the ninth and twelfth months. 

But preparation for weaning should begin some time before 
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this, so that the baby will not have to get adjusted to too many 
new foods all at once. We should start a program of gradual 
adjustment which will give plenty of time to establish in turn 
each of the foods essential to the diet when the child is weaned, 
introducing but one at a time, and allowing the child to become 
ftilly accustomed to each before another is added. 

Since mother’s milk is not rich in vitamin D, special pains 
must be taken to supplement this for the child, practically from 
birth. Sun baths are ideal but in the cold, cloudy winters of many 
regions, there is no opportunity for daily exposure to a sun that 
does not shine. Fortunately cod liver oil is an effective source 
of vitamin D and only a little is needed if begun before rickets 
has developed at all. It is well to give the baby in a northern 
climate a few drops daily at the age of two weeks. Very soon a 
quarter of a teaspoonful may be given from a medicine dropper 
or spoon, laying the baby on the mother’s lap with its feet higher 
than its head and gently holding its mouth open by pressing the 
cheeks with thumb and fingers. The oil should be given very 
gradually, keeping the mouth open until the oil entirely dis- 
appears. This avoids its dribbling down on the baby’s face and 
clothing. By the third week the amount can be increased to half 
a teaspoonful and by the fifth or sixth week to a full teaspoonful. 
This amount is usually sufficient until the end of the third month, 
when it can be increased to one teaspoonful twice daily and so 
continued throughout the first year. Sun baths should also be 
given whenever possible, but it should be remembered that the 
antirachitic value of sunlight in northern winters is low. In 
Toronto, for instance, the sunshine has been found to be eight 
times as efficient in April or May as in December, January and 
February. 

Vitamin D is not only a preventive of rickets and an important 
factor in good tooth development but also a promoter of growth. 
Studies by Drs. P. C. Jeans and Genevieve Stearns at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa have shown that present day babies given one 
teaspoonful of cod liver oil daily are longer and heavier than the 
standards accepted for well babies even as late as 1929. 

Owing to the widespread use of cod liver oil the incidence of 
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rickets is on the way to eradication. Among preschool children 
in Chicago, from 1926 to 1932, examination of 1000 to 2000 
children showed 16 to 21 per cent with definite evidence of 
rickets, but in 1933 the percentage fell to 13.7 and in 1935 to 7.1 
with the percentage of cases of severe rickets only 0.03. 

By the fourth week, a portion of some food rich in vitamin C 
should be added to the baby’s dietary, to afford ample protection 
for the developing teeth, and to keep the blood vessels strong 
and growth at its best. Orange or tomato juice, fresh or canned, 
is usually most convenient. At first only a teaspoonful of orange 
juice diluted with an equal amount of water (or two teaspoonfuls 
of tomato juice) should be given once a day midway between 
two regular feedings. After a week the orange juice can be 
given undiluted and the amount gradually increased by a tea- 
spoonful a week, so that at the end of the second month the baby 
will be receiving at least a tablespoonful a day. By the third 
mouth this should be increased to two tablespoonfuls. Thereafter 
this should be regarded as the minimum amount and unless 
great economy is necessary it should be increased to three or foiur 
tablespoonfuls. If tomato juice is substituted, twice as large a 
quantity should be used. Water to drink should be offered regu- 
larly between each two feedings, so that from two to six ounces 
are taken daily, for the baby’s water needs are as high as his 
other food needs. 

Besides providing vitamin C the orange and tomato juice will 
furnish another important supplement to mother’s milk, 
vitamin Bi, but since the baby’s need is much higher than was 
formerly realized, some other source should also be provided. 
This additional amount will probably be obtained from the 
cereal which should be added at the fourth month. There are 
now on the market cereals with added wheat germ or added 
yeast or both, and these should be given preference for the baby's 
diet.^ The cheapest is a white farina with added wheat germ or 
pure vitamin Bi of which a quarter of an ounce (dry weight) 
will furnish approximately as much vitamin Bi as a pint of milk . 

‘ For the composition of these foods consult Acetfled Foods, American Medical Associsr 
tion (1940). 
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Several pre-cooked infant foods of high value for minerals and 
vitamins are ava^able for those who can afford them. These are 
very convenient, since they require no cooking but only the 
addition of a little rdik to obtain the desired consistency. Any 
cereal given the baby should be soft, smooth and free from harsh 
particles. Those prepared at home should be cooked several 
titnes longer than recommended for adults. At first only a tea- 
spoonful of the cereal preparation need be given as this is the 
baby’s first lesson in eating something which is not fluid and time 
must be given him to learn it. This may be given twice a day 
with the 10 a.m:. and 6 p.m. feedings, and increased gradually 
to two tablespoonfuls at each of these feedings. If a cereal 
without added vitamin Bi is used, the mother can furnish the 
extra vitamin Bi by adding wheat germ herself, or by giving the 
baby of a teaspoonful of concentrated yeast extract (vegex) 
in a couple of tablespoonfuls of water. The cereal should be fed 
with no seasoning except a little salt. It should be neither hot 
nor cold, just comfortably warm and of a jelly-like consistency, 
easily fed from a spoon. The person giving it should always 
know how it tastes and keep it the same, day after day. The 
amount should be increased to three or four tablespoons twice a 
day at the seventh month. If a specially reinforced baby cereal 
is not used, a dark farina or a white one which has added iron 
as well as vitamin Bi should be used after two or three weeks of 
cereal feeding. 

At the fourth month, additional iron may be obtained by the 
introduction of egg yolk, of which at first half a teaspoonful may 
be given with the 2 f.ic. feeding, gradually increasing it to one 
whole yolk. 

At the fifth month vegetables, cooked and put through a 
strainer, should be included in the diet. Preference should be 
given to those rich in minerals and vitamin A, such as spinach, 
peas and carrots. They need to be started early so that the habit 
of eating them will be easily and firmly established. These veg- 
etables should be quickly cooked, in the least possible water and 
any left at the end evaporated off, so that there will be no loss of 
nutritive material from throwing the cooking water away. 
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Excellent strained -vegetables for babies may be purchased in 
sma.n cans or jars and are desirable to have in the house for 
emergency use even if they seem too expensive to feed every day. 
At first only a teaspoonful of this strained vegetable pulp need 
be given with the 2 p.m. feeding, gradually increasing the 
amount to one tablespoonful. A change to chopped or mashed 
vegetables is recommended by the sixth month, so that the baby 
will have training in eating coarser foods. 

By the sixth month, the menu can be extended to include some 
kind of mild, soft fruit, such as apple sauce, or mashed ripe 
banana or chopped stewed prunes. At first only a teaspoonful 
should be given, but this can rapidly he increased to one or two 
tablespoons. This fruit may be given with the 2 P.M. feeding. 

By the seventh month a tablespoon of baked potato can also be 
added to the 6 p.m. meal and a piece of stale bread or zwieback 
to the 10 A.M. feeding. 

The baby must begin to use his jaws on resistant material, and 
his teeth as soon as they appear. A hard dry bread crust or a 
piece of zwieback offers suitable resistance without danger of 
choking on large pieces. Once or twice a day from the seventh 
month he should have this exerdse, and gradually he will learn 
the important lesson of chewing which not only helps in digestion 
and in the development of teeth and jaws but is a pleasure no 
child should be deprived of. At this time it may be well to intro- 
duce a little liver into the diet, as a further safeguard against 
anemia. The raw liver should be put through a food chopper and 
the pulp then rubbed through a sieve. One tablespoonful once 
or twice a week may be used as an alternative to egg yolk. It may 
be added to the vegetable pulp and thoroughly heated with it 
before serving. 

When the child is nine months old, he will be ready to learn to 
take cow*s milk, the food around which his diet should he built 
throu^out the remainder of his childhood. By the fifth month the 
10 P.M. feeding is generally discontinued and between the ninth 
and tenth months the baby is weaned and the feeding schedule 
is changed from every four hours to three meals a day. As a 
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substitute for the 10 A.Mt feeding, fruit juice mny be given nnd 
if the child is hungry in the mid-afternoon milk and a piece of 
zwieback may be given. 

Dr. Josephine H. Kenyon has very clearly described the 
weaning process: ‘ “Gradual weaning is a deliberately planned 
transfer: it is an adjustment from breast milk to three or four 
meals a day and requires a full month to accomplish. For two 
weeks substitute two bottles or cup feedings for the breast at 
any convenient mealtime. Then add one more milk feeding, 
making three milk and one or two breast periods for another 
week or two. The breast milk will decrease gradually in quantity 
when there are so few nursings daily. The baby acts as the 
natural breast pump and may be nursed at the feeding timpe 
when the breasts are full or uncomfortable. Usually after a week 
or ten days of this, the baby will not gain so well and will show 
you in other ways that he needs more food. Then the time has 
come to stop the breast feeding.” 

The Care of the Baby-s Milk 

“Laboratory” and “certified” milk are guaranteed to be whole- 
some. In the country one should know the conditi on s under 
which the milk is produced, and buy only that which is from 
cows tuberculin tested each year and has been kept He a n and 
cold from the time of milking. Pasteurization is the great safe- 
guard against disease-producing bacteria. But it must be remem- 
bered that pasteurized milk needs exactly the same IfinA of care 
as fresh milk. It must be kept clean and cold and be used within 
a short time, for it is not “germ-proof,” but even more capable 
of growing bacteria than before it was pasteurized, and there is 
not the warning that we have in fresh milk, i.e., souring. It must 
also be remembered that whatever supply of vitamin C there 
may have been in the fresh milk may be reduced by the heating, 
hence a child’s diet should always have some other source of this 
yita^. Bringing milk quickly to a bofl is as effective as pasteur- 
ization in destroying bacteria, and tends to make it easier to 

‘Kenyon, J. H. Bealthy BaNa ore Bapty Babies, p. 16?, Little Brown and Co. (1938), 
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digest, so that either fresh or pasteurized milk may be boiled 
one minute and cooled again quickly if one wishes to be doubly 
sure of its safety. 

A satisfactory alternative to fluid mflk is unsweetened evapor- 
ated millt . It has the advantage of being somewhat easier to digest . 
The Tnilk is heated in a partial vacuum until about 60 per cent of 
the water is removed . The fat globules are broken into very minute 
particles, so that they remain distributed throughout the milk 
instead of rising as cream. The curds formed in digestion are ex- 
tremely fine, resembling those formed by human milk. There is 
loss of about one-fifth of the vitamin Bi and the greater part of 
the vitamin C. Some brands of evaporated nulk are irradiated, 
giving a vitamin D value which makes a pint of the evaporated 
milk equivalent to about half a teaspoonful of cod liver oil. 
Other brands are enriched with a vitamin D concentrate from 
cod liver oil, so that a pint of the milk is equivalent to at least 
a fuU teaspoon of cod Hver oil. It is sterile in the can and is 
regarded by many pediatricians as the most suitable milk, for 
infant feeding. It must not be confused with condensed milk, 
which is prepared with the addition of about 45 per cent of cane 
sugar, giving a diet high in calories but low in all other dietary 
essentials, and so “unbalanced” that even skilful supplementing 
with ordinary foods could scarcely make it adequate in all 
respects. 

Dried whole milk can also be obtained which has most if not 
all of the original vitamin C value of the fresh milk. For emer- 
gency use , or for a long journey it is invaluable . In purchasing one 
must distinguish between dried whole milk, which should be 
used for babies, and dried skim milk, which is also an excellent 
food, but will not give the baby the butter fat which he should 
have in bis diet. 

All milk must be protected from contamination at home as 
well as in transit. It should be put in a cold place and covered. 
Milk for the baby diould be thoroughly mixed so that the cream 
is evenly distributed, and each meal put in a clean sterile feeding 
bottle (washed with hot water containing washing soda, then 
boiled in clear water, for 20 minutes), stoppered, and kept cold 
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till used. Just before feeding, it can be warmed to body temper- 
ature in hot water. Any food left over should be used some other 
way, not kept for the baby. A thermos bottle should never be 
used to keep milk warm; germs grow fast in milk when warm. 

Daily Feeding Program for the Breast-fed Baby to the 
End of the First Year 

First Month; Breast feedings at 2, 6, 10 a.m., 2, 6, 10 p.m. 

At second week, teaspoon of cod liver oil daily with one 
breast feeding, increasing gradually to ^ teaspoon by third 
week. 

Second Month: Omit 2 a.m. breast feeding. 

Add 1 teaspoon orange juice mixed with 1 teaspoon water one 
hour before 10 a.m. feeding. Increase gradually to 1 tablespoon 
of orange juice, at same time decreasing water till juice is 
given undiluted at end of month. 

Give teaspoon cod liver oil daily, increasing gradually to 1 
teaspoon by sixth week. 

Increase cod liver oil gradually from 1 teaspoon to 2 teaspoons 
daily, and orange juice from 1 tablespoon to 2 tablespoons. 

I 

Add 1 teaspoon cooked cereal with added wheat germ or other 
source of vitamin Bi at 10 a.m. feeding and 1 teaspoon with 
6 P.M. feeding. Increase gradually to 2 tablespoons at each 
of these feedings. 

Substitute 1 bottle for 2 p.m. breast feeding. 

Increase orange jiuce to 2 tablespoons. 

Add ^ teaspoon egg yolk with 2 p.m. feeding increasing grad- 
ually to yolk of one egg. 

Fifth Month: Omit 10 p.m. feeding. 

Add 1 teaspoon vegetable pulp with 2 p.m. feeding. (Spinach, 
carrots, peas, or a mixture of these), increasing gradually to 
1 tablespoon. 

Increase orange juice to 4-6 tablespoons. 

Sixth Month; Add 1 teaspoon fruit pulp, increasing gradually to 2 tablespoons 
with 2 P.M. feeding. (Apples, prunes, apricots, lipe bananas). 

Seventh Month: Add 1 tablespoon baked potato to 6 p.m. and 1 piece of bread 
crust or zwieback after 10 a.m. feeding. 

Eighth Month: Meals at 7 a.u., 12 fji., and 5:30 or 6 p.m. 

Bseazpast: 6 oz. milk to diiiik 

3 to 5 tbsp. cooked cereal with 2 oz. mUk 
1 small piece zwieback or stole biead to chew 
1 tsp. cod liver oil 

10 A.U.: 4 to 5 tbsp. orange juice 


Tman MonTH: 
Fourth Month: 
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Eighth Month . — Conthuud 

Dinmbr: 1 egg yolk 

2 to 4 tbsp. siitcd vegetable pulp 
2 to 4 tbsp. baked potato with ^ tsp. butter 

2 to 4 tbsp. stewed fruit pulp 
6 to 8 oz. milk to drink 

1 small piece stale bread to chew 
4 F.M.: 3 to S tbsp. fruit juice 

Svffek; 8 oz. milk to drink 

3 to 5 tbsp. cooked cereal with 2 oz. milk 
1 tsp. cod liver oil 

Ninth Month to 

End or Yeah; Continue the same program, increasing amounts of cereals, 
vegetables and fruit gradually as the child grows. Eice 
or macaroni may be substituted now and then for potato if 
desired. One to 2 teaspoons of finely chopped liver may be 
substituted once or twice a week for egg yolk. 

Artificial Feeding 

Unfortunately there will always be some babies deprived more 
or less completely of their natural food. Mothers having the best 
of intentions occasionally fail to produce milk, or furnish an 
inadequate supply, and other misfortunes may rob the baby of 
the birthright. For such children a substitute for the natural food 
must be provided. Nothing can take the place of milk for this 
purpose, even though it be milk from another species of animal, 
such as the cow. If possible a baby under three months of age 
should have part, if not all, of his milk from his mother. In some 
of our large cities where breast milk is for sale, this may he 
substituted for mother’s milk for the very young baby. But for 
the most part, cow’s milk is the best available substitute for 
mother’s milk and the first problem in artificial feeding is one 
of adapting it to the digestive tract of the baby and at the same 
time providing, as far as possible, a normal supply of aU. the 
essentials for growth. There are many vfa.ys in which this objec- 
tive can be attained, and the wise physician adopts the plan which 
seems best suited to the individual case. Much thought and care 
have been given by many pediatricians to the arr an gem en t of 
suitable feeding schedules for the artificially fed infant to avoid 
overfeeding on the one hand and imderfeeding on the other while 
adjusting week by week to the increasing strength of the child. 
Such schedules must take into account the requirement of the 
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baby for every one of the essentials for nutrition. Before con- 
sidering any program, then, it will be well to summarize these 
requirements briefly. 

The Energy Requirement of the Baby 

The energy requirements of babies of different ages have been 
investigated carefully, with the infants lying quietly asleep, and 
not having had any food, for three or four hours. In the Carnegie 
Nutrition Laboratory in Boston alone, more than one hundred 
infants have been studied in the calorimeter. Newborn babies 
asleep beside their mothers give oS nearly two and one-half times 
as many calories per pound as the mothers. An allowance of from 
30 to 35 calories per pound is necessary merely to keep a baby 
alive. Babies cannot lie quietly all the time, however. If they 
are to grow and acquire strong muscles they must have exercise, 
which they get by crying, kicking, pounding with their fists, 
and various other movements. This means work, requiring a 
further supply of energy. A five-months-old baby has been shown 
to double his energy expenditure by the effort of cr 3 Tng. Active 
children really work as hard as any adult manual laborer. 

Furthermore, a baby is constantly storing food materials in 
his body in the process of growth. Every day as much as ^ to ^ 
of the calories represented in his food may be used in this way. 
All the energy demands of the baby — (1) for the maintenance 
of life processes, more rapid than in the adult, (2) for muscular 
activity, often great, and (3) for storage in growth — make the 
infant’s total energy requirement during the first three months 
of his life about 50 calories per pound per day. As he grows 
older, the requirement for internal activities becomes gradually 
less in proportion to body weight, the rate of growth falls, and 
therefore the total requirement for the second three months is 
about 45 calories per pound per day; for the rest of the first year 
about 40 calories per pound per day. 

The Protein and Mineral Requirements of the Baby 

Babies grow fast. The new born child normally doubles its 
weight in the first six months. All kinds of building material must 
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be liberally provided. The protein of the diet must not only meet 
doily needs but also supply the requisite amino acids for all the 
growing tissues. In the early months as much as one third of the 
protein eaten may be converted into body protein. Milk is rich 
in proteins containing the amino acids essential for growth and 
can be depended upon for the protein supply. It has been found 
that an ounce and a half of cow’s milk for every pound of the 
baby’s weight will furnish adequate protein for growth. This 
means about three grams of protein per pound of body weight, 
or twelve to fifteen protein calories in every hundred total 
calories. 

Calcium and phosphorus are both provided in cow’s milk in 
sufficiently liberal amounts to meet requirements for growth 
when as much as an ounce and a half of Tnilk is provided for each 
pound of baby’s weight. As the child grows, care must be taken 
to see to it that foods which are low in calcium axe not allowed 
to displace milk and cause the diet to become! inferior in this 
important respect. 

The baby comes into the world, as Dr. Sherman has aptly 
pointed out, calcium poor and iron rich. Hence it needs calcium 
from the day of birth in liberal amounts, but can get along for a 
time with the small amount of iron in milk which serves as a 
supplement to its own body store. But by the end of the second 
month some special source of iron is needed to keep the baby 
growing at a good rate and building good red blood. It has been 
found by many studies of infants that at least half a millig r am 
of iron (0.0005 gram) for each pound of body weight is desirable. 
Special cereals with added iron have proven very satisfactory, 
as the babies can eat more of this kind of food in the early months 
than they can of egg yolk or green vegetables, both of which are 
excellent supplements to milk later on when sufficiently large 
quantities can be taken. It is desirable that the iron in tiie diet 
average at least 0.7 of a milligram for every 100 calories of food. 
As the baby grows and new foods are added to the diet, those 
which will furnish iron should be given preference. There is a 
distinct advantage in an amount of iron which will allow a con- 
siderable surplus over daily requirement. Infection interferes 
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with the use of iron. Any infection, even a slight cold, will cause 
a drop in the percentage of hemoglobin in the blood, and much 
larger amounts of iron may be needed to restore it than were 
necessary to mginf.a.i'Ti it under normal conditions. Iron is used to 
best advantage only when small amounts of copper are also 
present in the diet, but since most cereals, fruits and vegetables 
contain appreciable amounts, it is not usually necessary to pro- 
vide any special source of copper. 

In order that the quantity of minerals obtained from milk may 
be liberal, it is desirable that the milk be diluted only so much 
as may be absolutely necessary to insure ease of digestion. One 
of the advantages of evaporated milk is that babies can take it 
with less dilution because of its greater ease of digestion. 

The Vitamin Requirements of the Baby 

It has already been pointed out that the need of the growing 
child for vitamins is relatively great in proportion to his size. 
For the best growth and protection against infection it is desir- 
able that, in addition to the vitamin A furnished in milk, the 
baby receive daily after the first month at least one teaspoonful 
of cod liver oil. As other foods are added to the diet, these can 
also be chosen with regard to their vitamin A value, helping 
to increase the body reserves. 

Diluted cow’s milk does not furnish enough vitamin Bi for a 
baby’s best health and growth. Many feeding tests have shown 
that babies have better appetite and digestion, are more con- 
tented and sleep better when vitamin Bi is generously supplied. 
For modifying the milk, dextrimaltose with added wheat germ 
and yeast is available and can be given to the youngest baby. 
An extract of wheat germ known as vitavose, and the yeast 
extract known as vegex, are all suitable for the early months. 
When the child is old enough to take a cereal food apart from 
the. milk formula, a special cereal with added vitamin Bi will be 
found very convenient.^ The baby needs at least 10 to IS inter- 
national units of vitamin Bi for every 100 calories of food, anH 

* For a desoiption o£ special iooda for infant feeding consult "Accepted Foods.” The 
American Medical Association (1940). 
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in case of even a mild infection the amount should be doubled 
for some time after the child is apparently well. In case of vomit- 
ing, the loss of the vitamin is a serious factor in causing failure 
of appetite and slow return to normal digestion. As soon as any 
fluid can be borne, some vitamin Bi should be given. 

Infants can use with benefit much larger amounts of vitamin C 
t'hj'Ti are necessary to protect them from outward signs of scurvy. 
The Nutrition Commission of the League of Nations recommends 
that not less than one tablespoonful of orange juice (or its 
equivalent) be given to every baby. Just how many times this 
minimum will be most advantageous is not yet established but 
for the best protection of all the tissues, including the developing 
teeth, it seems desirable to begin the orange juice as early as 
possible and to increase it gradually until by the sixth month at 
least three or four tablespoonfuls are taken every day. 

Very thorough studies of babies* needs for vitamin D have 
been made by Dr, Martha EUot of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, in consequence of which the Bureau recommends that 
all infants, beginning at the age of two weeks, receive daily 
vitamin-tested cod liver oil. As in the case of the breast fed baby, 
a dose of a few drops at first is gradually increased until by the 
end of the third month two doses of one teaspoonful each are 
taken daily, this amount to be continued throughout infancy. 

Daily Food Program for Artificial Feeding 

The schedule of hours for feeding babies artificially will on the 
whole be the same as for breast fed babies, but since those bottle- 
fed from birth are apt to be more delicate, they are sometimes 
fed every three hours for some weeks longer than the breast fed 
baby, ».c., till the end of the second or third month. 

As to the quantity of milk needed, it has been found that for 
the first three or four months an oimce and one-half of milk per 
pound of baby’s weight will give the daily supply of protein. 
From the beginning of the fifth to the end of the ninth month 
babies are usually allowed to 2 ounces of milk for each pound 
of their weight. To this must be added some easily digested carbo- 
hydrate food which will dissolve in the milk, preferably karo 
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syrup, sugar, or some form of so-called malt food (e.g., 
dextri-maltose). The amount to be added is determined by find- 
ing the calories yielded by the milk allowance for the day and 
deducting this from the total calories required. Thus one and 
one-half ounces of milk per pound for a 14-pound baby would 
pipan 21 ounces for the day, furnishing approximately 420 
calories. A four-months-old baby of this weight, requiring perhaps 
45 calories per pound, would need 630 calories per day. Deducting 
the calories furnished by the milk, we have left 210 calories to be 
secured from about two ounces of the carbohydrate food selected. 

Water is added to the milk mixture to make the diet easier to 
digest. The amount of food which the baby is able to take at each 
f fpfling naturally increases as he grows. The first week about 2 
or ounces per feeding will be sufficient. The second, third 
and fourth weeks, this can be increased to 3 or 4 ounces, the 
second month to 4>^ or 5 ounces, the third month to 5 or 6 ounces 
and thereafter by about an ounce a month untH. 8 ounces is 
reached. By that time other foods are a regular part of the diet 
and the amount of milk is not increased further . We may estimate 
the water to be added by calculating the total amount of fluid 
required and deducting the amount of milk from this. The differ- 
ence will be the water to add. The baby’s milk mixture should be 
prepared for the day, then quickly brought to the boiling point 
and held there for three minutes, after which it should be rapidly 
cooled in miming water. This protects against bacteria and 
makes the milk easier to digest. 

The following schedule has been worked out to illustrate these 
principles. It should be adapted to the individual baby, prefer- 
ably by conference with a physician who will examine the baby 
frequently in order to know just what kind of progress is being 
made, and to correct any unsuitable measures before they have 
a chance to do harm. Only thus can ideal adjustments be made. 

It is hoped that the baby can be breast fed at least for several 
months. In starting to feed an older baby, select 'a formula for 
one several months younger and increase the strength gradually 
imtil the child is taking the fuU amount of food suggested for 
his age. 
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SaiEDULE FOR Artificial Feeding of Well Babies 


Based on Average Weight foe Age, in Quantities for 24 Hours 


Age 

No. 

FE£n- 

mas 

Voi. 

OF 

Feed- 

ing 

Oz. 

IVbole 

MmK> 

Oz. 

Watee 

Oz. 

Kaso> 

SVIUF 

Tasr, 

Orange 

JorcE 

I^BP. 

Cooeed 

Ce- 

BEAI? 

Tbbg. 

SSKLZ 

Bbead 

Toast 

os 

Zwie- 

back 

SlICES 

Gbbeh 

Vege- 

tabus 

Pulp 

Tbsp. 

Eco 

Vouc 

Cod 

I^ER 

Oil 

Tsp. 

Days 





1)4 







S, 6,7 

6 

2}4 

10 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-lA 

6 

3K 

14 

7 

2 

— 

■' ■ 

■ 

— 

— 

X 

Weshs 












2-i 

6 

4 

16 

8 

2 

)4-l 



— 

— 

1 

Hoitlhs 
Begin- 
ning of 




IH 








2nd 

5 

iii 

17 

2)4 

1-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3rd 

5 


19 

8)4 

2)4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4tli 


6yi 

20 

6 

2H 

2 


— 

X 

X 

2 

Stii 


7 

20 

8 

2)4 

2 


— 

1 

X 

2 

6th 


7H 

22 

8 

2)4 

3-4 


— 

2 

1 

2 

7th 


7H 

24 

6 

2 

4 


1 

2 

1 

2 

8lh 


8 

28 

4 

2 

5 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9th 


8 

28 

4 

2 

5 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

10th 


8 

32 

0 

0 

6 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

11th 


8 

32 

0 

0 

6 

8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

12th 

H 

8 

32 

0 

0 

6 

8 

1 

5 

1 

2 


1 If evaporated milk is used, take half the amount of milk and add an equal amount of 
water. Then proceed as with whole milk. 

>Dextri-malto3C with added wheat germ and yeast may be substituted wholly or in part. 
(In using deztii-maltosc increase the quantities in the proportion of one teaspoonfid for 
each tablespoon of karo proscribed.) If karo is used, one fourth tsp. of vegex should be added 
for Vitamin Bi. 

' With added vitamin Bi; home cooked with 1 tap. wheat germ added or some vitamin 
Bi-rich cereal siiedally prepared for babies. 


Emergency Infant Foods 

The baby’s health is so very dependent upon having the right 
amounts of the right foods every day that every precaution must 
be taken against any mishaps, and especially against any failure of 
his milk supply. He needs food just as much when the milk train is 
snowed in on a cold wintry morning or when unusual summer heat 
has spoiled the daily supply as any other day. So it is well to 
have an emergency shelf just for the baby. Here may be placed 
either one or two cans of a reliable brand of evaporated milk 
which will keep indefinitely until opened; or a package of dried 
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whole milh, which will keep several months but later on will go 
stale and should be used in cooking and not for the baby. To 
^alfp. evaporated milk equal in volume to fresh milk, one 
measure must be added to an equal measure of water. To make 
dried whole milk equal to fresh, three-fourths of a cup of the 
powder should be added to a pint of water and beaten until 
thoroughly mixed. 

There may also be on the baby’s shelf convenient little jars of 
strained or chopped vegetables according to his age — 
peas, beans, etc., and likewise of strained or chopped prunes or 
apricots and of canned orange or tomato juice. A ready-to-eat 
cereal specially for babies should also be at hand. These are very 
convenient if the fresh vegetable or fruit supply fails or if some 
emergency in the family life makes the preparation of the baby’s 
food difficult. 


The End of the First Year 

At the end of the first year, whether a baby be breast or 
bottle-fed, he sho\ild have reached the point where he drinks 
plain warm boiled cow’s milk taking about one quart a day, and 
twice a day 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of orange juice (or twice as 
much tomato juice), 1 teaspoonful of cod hver oil, 2 or 3 table- 
spoonfuls of strained green vegetable pulp, the yoUc of an egg, 2 
to 4 tablespoonfuls of thoroughly cooked cereal , and at least once 
a day a piece of stale bread, crisp toast, or zwieback to chew. 
Nothing else is needed to keep a baby healthy and no risk of up- 
setting his digestive tract should be nm by adding other foods. 
Because a baby is not made violently ill by tea, cofiee, sugar, 
sweet crackers, watermelon, and what not, it does not follow that 
these are desirable. The perversion of his appetite, so that he does 
not desire the foods which are best for him, is a serious matter, 
though the results are not ‘immediately apparent. The child’s 
chief business in life is to grow strong and develop good habits. 
Regular hours for eating, sunbaths, and sleeping, regular supplies 
of carefully chosen food, and plenty of fresh air mean not only the 
development of sturdy legs and rosy cheeks, but of good eating 
habits and a strong digestive tract able to stand the inevitable 
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strains of later life. Good growth in this part of the body cannot 
be seen directly, but it counts tremendously when the whole life 
is in review. One year of good feeding at the beginning of life is 
more important than ten after forty, and a baby’s needs are not 
to be judged by an adult’s inclinations. Feeding must be a matter 
of principle and not of impulse; the reward will be partly in the 
preWt— much more in the future, 
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FOOD FOR THE TWO-YEAR-OLD 


By following such a program as has been suggested for the 
first year, making every effort to maintain the supply of breast 
milk through the major part of the year, and cautiously yet 
systematically adding to the child’s diet those foods which not 
only enhance its immediate value but also prepare for the future, 
there should be no special difficulty in feeding during the sec- 
ond year. The woes of “the second summer” and “teething” 
are mostly the result of bad feeding. To boast that a fifteen- 
months-old baby “eats everything” is not a tribute to its pre- 
cocity but to the ignorance or willful negligence of its mother. 

In these first two years the child must be patiently taught 
what to eat and how to eat it. No phase of education is more 
important or demands more skill. The mother must make haste 
to learn how, for training in good eating habits cannot begin too 
early No human being can safely eat according to his whims. 
Each must learn that eating is an important duty, to be faith- 
fully performed day by day. In the healthy child, hunger usually 
makes it a pleasant duty, but not always. New foods do not 
always appeal, by any means. They must be “learned,” some- 
times by many repetitions. We should make the conditions of 
learning as favorable as we can. For the very little child this 
means first of aU that he shall have the appetite which comes 
from good health and freedom from physical or nervous fatigue; 
second, that there shall be a cheerful person who can heartily 
commend to him the food of which he is to partake; and third, 
that the food itself shall be of just the same flavor and texture 

‘For help regarding problems in child training consult Good Food Habits Jot Children, 
Leaflet No. 42, U. S. Deportment of Agriculture, The Child from One U> Six, Children's 
Bureau Publication No. 30, and Child Management, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
143, U. S, Department of Labor, In these other excellent helps are suggested, 
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and temperature that it was when he had it before. Thus the 
habit of eating that food becomes established. When he balks, 
it is well to try to discover the reason. If there seems to be none, 
he should not be pushed too far — ^not required to eat too much— 
but made to eat enough to realize that he is eating the food that 
he refused. There should be no fuss, no sign of anxiety nor of 
excitement, and so, getting no satisfaction out of refusal, he is 
less likely to try to repeat it. It often takes time, patience and 
ingenuity to establish essential foods in the child’s diet, but the 
earlier one begins the easier it will be. 

The most important of these foods is milk. It should remain 
the chief staple throughout the second year, from three cups to 
a quart being incorporated into the diet daily. This generally 
means drinking two to three cups and using the rest in preparing 
various foods. Usually not more than a quart altogether, includ- 
ing that used in cooking, should be given, as there must be 
opportunity to get in other foods too. At this particular age 
three cups of milk and an otherwise well-assorted diet will be 
better than four cups and neglect of vegetables and fruit, but 
scientific study has year by year emphasized the importance of 
milk as a food for growth. In 1906 Hopkins of Cambridge Uni- 
versity showed that animals on diets made up from highly puri- 
fied protein, fat, carbohydrate, and minerals, would not thrive, 
but immediately began to improve when a little milk was added 
to their diet . Since then numerous experimenters , both in this coun- 
try and Europe, have piled up evidence: (1) that the proteins 
of milk are of the very best quality for growth, and when com- 
bined with the proteins of cereals and vegetables improve their 
quality, too; (2) tliat milk is rich in vitamin A, so that with a 
quart of whole milk per day in a child's diet, there is little occa- 
sion to fear actual shortage of this vitamin; (3) that the supply 
of vitamin Bi, while not so liberal as that of vitamin A, is still 
important; (4) that milk is an excellent source of vitamin G; 
(5) that milk is the most important source of caldmn for the 
child’s bones and teeth, and that children have a high capacity 
for storing calcium, best met by a quart of milk a day; (6) that 
milk is a rich source of phosphorus also essential for bones and 
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teeth; (7) that besides calcium and phosphorus and vitamins 
A, Bi and G, Tnilk has a rich and varied assortment of other 
T niTiprH.1s and vitamins essential to health and growth; even its 
iron, though not large in amount, should not be disregarded 
since a quart will probably furnish more than any other item in 
the young child’s diet. It must, of course, be supplemented by 
other iron-bearing foods, principally green vegetables, egg yoUr, 
liver, and whole grain cereals or, if cost is no consideration, the 
prepared cereal foods with added iron as well as vitamm Bi, 
now available for children’s use. Such foods will furnish in addi- 
tion the copper and other substances which enable the body to 
build the red pigment of the blood and prevent anemia. To cut 
down the supply of milk after the first year is a grievous mistake. 
The important thing is to know what foods to add to capitalize 
its many contributions to an adequate diet, and adapt it to the 
requirements of children of different ages. What is needed after 
the first year is not suppression, but supplementation. 

The Food Program for the Second Year 

Before birth and during the first year, the hardness of the 
teeth, the perfection of the enamel, good occlusion and healthy 
roots are largely determined, but for several years longer the 
permanent set will be developing out of sight in the jaws, and 
the only way to grow good teeth is by attention to diet. After 
they come through the gums, we may keep them "as good as 
new” on the outside by cleanliness and dental care, but we make 
them from what we eat. Teeth are not dead structures; they are 
affected by diet all the time. So the greatest change in the eating 
program from the first year to the second is in the direction of more 
exercise for the teeth and jaws through the systematic use of food 
to chew. The program outhned for the last month of the first 
year needs comparatively little modification for the second year. 
There should be three meals a day and one regular lunch; the 
first at 7 A.M. or not later than 7^30 A.M.; and the last at 5:30 
or not later than 6 P.11. The time of the mid-day meal and of a 
supplementary mid-morning or mid-aftemoon Ixmch will depend 
upon whether there is a nap in. the late forenoon (11:30 a.m:.) 
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or at a later time (12:30 p.m.). Adequate rest is necessary to 
enable a child to utilize his food. Many children are undernour- 
ished primarily from lack of rest. Thirteen hours should be 
allowed for the night’s sleeps and at 7 p.m. no two-year-old 
should be out of bed. If he can be in bed at 6, so much the better. 

Cereals can still be used to advantage twice a day. For variety 
two kinds may be given the same day instead of using the samp 
one morning and evening. Any kind selected should be cooked 
till thoroughly softened. For the convenience of mothers in 
emergencies or when away from home, cooked cereals in small 
cans or special dry cereal requirir^ only milk to moisten are 
available nowadays. They are also convenient for supper, but 
are rather expensive. From one-half an ounce to one ounce of 
dry cereal cooked thoroughly can usually be fed daily. Preference 
should be given to cereals made from the whole grains or those 
with added wheat germ. Oatmeal and farina from the whole 
wheat are rich in iron as well as vitamin Bij and are economical 
besides. Unless there is a tendency to looseness of the bowels, 
oatmeal can well be used at least three or four times a week when 
strict economy must be practiced, alternating with some whole 
wheat preparation. The cereal foods should be served warm with 
milk or thin cream (top milk) but sugar should be used very 
sparingly if at all. The less sugar as such in the two-year-old’s 
diet the better. It should be used only where necessary to make 
certain foods such as stewed fruits or simple desserts palatable. 
It supplies calories only and by its enticing flavor tends to crowd 
out foods carrying building and regulating material. Spinach is 
one of the popular vegetables in the nursery school, but it Would 
never be if a lollipop came first. Sugar blunts and perverts the 
appetite. Furthermore, children’s diets must be very rich in 
minerals and vitamins and a food like sugar, which furnishes 
calories only, inevitably dilutes the rest of the diet, making the 
whole of poorer quality. Every mother should understand clearly 
this diluting danger of sugar and recognize that she does her 
child a kindness when she withholds it. The less the little child 
knows of it the better. Candy, cake of all kinds, jams, marma- 
lades, and preserves have no proper place in the food program 
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of young children. They are all too often the unrecognized cause 
of digestive disturbances, which if not serious in themselves de- 
press the child’s resistance to colds and other infections. Further- 
more, evidence has accumulated that the presence of sugar in 
the mouth is a distinct menace to the teeth. Children with re- 
stricted sugar have been found to have better teeth than those 
ncing it freely, and in case of adults, the habit of holding 
candies in the mouth for long periods has resulted in great 
deterioration of the enamel. 

The use of egg yolk in little children’s diets is desirable because 
it furnishes proteins of excdlent quality, a rich supply of phos- 
phorus and iron, and vitamins A, Bi and G. One yolk daily is 
as much as should be given. It should be introduced cautiously, 
as some very young children are disturbed by it. If the quantity 
is not too large, there is less likelihood of trouble. It can be 
combined without cooking with orange juice, or mixed with soft 
crumbs of bread or mashed potatoes; or it can be boiled till mealy, 
rubbed to a paste, and spread on a piece of bread. Once in a while 
the whole egg may be given for a change, but for children of this 
age who are getting 3 or 4 cups of milk a day the white, which fur- 
nishes protein chiefly, is superfluous and is best used in the family 
diet, where it will be more appreciated. An excellent alternate to 
egg yolk is a tablespoonful of liver, steamed and finely ground, 
which can be spread on bread or mixed with mashed potato or 
other vegetable. 

Every day some fruit juice should be given. Orange juice and 
tomato juice either fresh or canned remain the staple sources 
for vitamin C. In addition other fruits mild in flavor may be 
introduced, such as chopped prunes or apricots, apple sauce, 
juice of pineapples or fresh peaches. As prunes have no vitamin 
C, a little orange juice may be advantageously added to them. 
Chopped canned fruits for little children are available on the 
market and are useful when little fresh fruit is available. Not 
more than two or three tablespoonfuls should be given at one 
time. If a new kind is being tried, only half the usual quantity 
should be given. Fruit is important not only for vitamin C but 
because it helps to counteract constipation and adds a variety 
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of mineral elements and vitamins Bi and G. In addition to the 
morning orange juice (or equivalent) some soft cooked fruit 
lightly sweetened (apple sauce, fresh ripe pear or apricot) is 
desirable with the noonday and evening meals unless it makes 
the diet too laxative, in which case it should be given only at 
dinner, that with the supper being postponed for a whilelonger. 

There may be some additions to the number of vegetables 
eaten, but spinach, carrots, string beans, and green peas are 
good staples, and can be used both singly and in combination 
with one another. A wider range is merely for the sake of con- 
venience. Any vegetable chosen should be mild in flavor, finely 
chopped and given in moderate amounts (1 to 3 tablespoonfuls). 
It must always be remembered that green vegetables are given 
for th ei r and vitamins, and care must be taken that the 

cooking process is one which will conserve these. The flavor of 
vegetables depends partly on their being strictly fresh and of 
good quality, but perhaps quite as much upon good cooking. 
The time of cooking should be as short as possible and the season- 
ing most e 3 q)ertly done. Vegetables are too important in the diet 
to trust their preparation to careless hands. Excdlent prepara- 
tions of vegetables for young children are now on the market in 
S Tn p .11 cans and are convenient for emergencies even if they seem 
too expensive for frequent use. 

During this year the vegetable soup made with milk and a 
little flour for thickening is an exceedingly practical alternate to 
the evening cereal. The potato should not be regarded as taking 
the place of green vegetables, but as occupying a little dietary 
T^ ir1i»=^ all its own. It is so generally available, so easy to prepare 
and digest, so good a source of calories and the vitamins Bi and 
C to say nothing of iron and other mineral constituents, that it 
may well appear in the diet once a day after the first year. At 
first only one or two tablespoonfuls of a baked potato fresh from 
the oven (or its equivalent, one freshly boiled in its jacket) 
should be mashed and moistened with a httle cream, or else 
seasoned with a very little butter. 

The routine use of cod liver oil should be continued throughout 
childhood. One teaspoonful daily will provide adequate vitamin 
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D for the normal child who gets at least a little sunshine every 
day, and will also be very valuable for its vitamin A. Even if 
vitamin D milk is used a small portion of cod liver oil is advisable. 

One of the commonest mistakes in feeding in the second year 
is to give too many kinds of food. The older members of the 
family must rigidly refrain from offering “tastes” of their food, 
or in any way suggesting to the child the thought of eating the 
food provided for adults. It is very important for him to learn 
early that adults’ and children’s food are not the same, any more 
their clothing. What mother would put French-heeled 
slippers on an eighteen-months-old baby? Yet the same mother 
will offer her little child a twcnty-five-year-old’s food, quite 
content with the fact that he swallows it. If he is subsequently 
fretful and restless — that is “bad temper!” 

While personal traits develop early, and clearly indicated likes 
and dislikes have to be met as best one can, it is a foolish notion 
that any whim should be allowed to control the selection of food. 
What if a person disliked all foods containing protein? Should 
he be permitted to die of nitrogen starvation? Food needs of the 
body are governed by scientific laws, and the more the mind is 
trained to recognize and respect these laws, the simpler the feed- 
ing problem becomes. The adult who is responsible for the welfare 
of the duld is the authority as to what he shall eat, and not the 
baby who is as yet but a little creature with no knowledge of his 
own needs. The early inculcation of good eating habits is one of 
the most fundamental things in his tr aining . He may, like Dar- 
win, become world famous in spite of forty-three years of dyspep- 
sia, but what might not Darwin have accomplished if he had 
been able to work a whole day at a time, instead of only half a 
day! People who offer to children, for whose feeding they are not 
responsible, anything to eat without express permission are 
vandals, guilty of a greater outrage than if they should tear or 
ruin their clothes. An attack of indigestion has far-reaching con- 
sequences in a little child; it may retard the healthy development 
of the digestive tract itself; it may help to stunt growth in gen- 
eral; or it may so lower the resistance of the body to bacteria that 
harmful organisms gain a foothold and acute illness results. It pays 
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to take the best of care in the feeding of little children; to give 
them the few simple foods that are best for them in an atmos- 
phere which promotes contentment; to prepare these foods with 
care, so that appetite and digestion may be fostered; and to serve 
t hem in meals of unfailing regularity. 

The results of good feeding are cumulative. Each succeeding 
year means chances of greater strength and, what is more im- 
portant in life to-day, greater endurance of strain and resistance 
to disease. If a child does not make good gains in height and 
manifest other signs of health, he should be given a thorough 
health examination so that any handicap may be removed at 
the earliest possible moment. 


A Day’s Food Plan for a Child One and One-Halt to 
T wo Years Old 


Fuel Requirement: 900-1200 Calories Cost: per 100 Calories 


7 A.K.: Orange juice, 4-6 tbsp 30-50 Cabries 

Well-cookedwliolegraincerealandwlieatgenn,3-4tbsp. 25-50 Calories 

Top rnllk for cereal, 2-4 tbsp 50-100 Cabries 

Warm milk to drink, J^-1 cup 125-170 Cabries 

Stale bread 
or 

Dry toast 1-2 slices 50-100 Calories 

or 

Plain zwieback 

Cod liver oil, 1-2 tsp 33-66 Calories 


12 u.: Yolk of egg or 1 tbsp. liver paste 25-60 Calories 

Saked potato, 1-2 tbsp 10-20 Cabries 

Stale bread 

or ■ 1-2 slices 50-100 Cabries 

Dry toast 

Chopped green vegetable ] 

or >3 tbsp 5-20 Cabries 

Chopped carrots J 

Warm milk to drink, 1 cup 170 Cabries 

Cooked and mashed fruit pulp, 1-2 tbsp 10-25 Cabries 

3 P.M.: Warm milk, Ji-1 cup 125-170 Cabries 

Hard cracker or stale bread 10-25 Calories 


5:30p.u.: WeU-cookedwholegraincerealandwheatgerm, 3-4 tbsp. 25-50 Cabries 


Top milk, 2-4 tbsp 50-75 Cabries 

Stje bie^, 1-2 slices 50-100 Calories 

Cooked and mashed fruit pulp, 1-2 tbsp 10-25 Calories 

Warm milk to drink, cup 150 Calories 
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The food plan given here illustrates the arrangement of a 
schedule for meals, and the dietary worked out on this plan is 
suited to the food needs of the average child of eighteen months. 
An allowance of about 40 calories per pound will cover the energy 
needs of the second year. Four protein calories per pound will 
meet the need for nitrogen, and the selection of foods indicated 
will afford an abundance of minerals and vitamins. 


A Day’s Dietarv por a Child One and One-Hale Years Old 
Fuel Value: 1191 Calories Cost: per 100 Calories 


7 A.U.: 

Orange juice (C, Bi, A) — 

Cod liver oil (D , A) 

Dark farina with added wheatj 

germ. (Bi) 

Top milk (10 oz.) (A) 

Warm milk (A, Bj, G) 

Stale bread 


12 u.: 

Yolk of egg (A, Bi, D, G) . . . 

Baked potato (C, Bi) 

Toast, whole wheat 

Chopped peas (A, Bi, C, G). . 
Warm milk (A, Bi, G) 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


tbsp. 

tap.. 


Mzasuzz 


WEIOItl 

Oz. 


PaOTEIN Totai 
Caioues Calobies 


3.0 

0.2 


so 

33 


tbsp 

tbsp, 

cup. 

slice. 


l.S 

5 

30 

1.0 

5 

50 

8.5 

34 

170 

0.7 

7 

50 


383 


yolk. 

tbsp. 

slice. 

tbsp. 

cup. 


0.6 

1.5 
0.5 
0.6 

8.5 


11 

6 

7 

34 


56 

50 

SO 

9 

170 


335 


3 P.M.; 

Warm milk (A, Bi, G) % cup. . . 

Whole wheat cracker 1 cracker. 


6.4 

0.3 


24 

2 


125 

25 


ISO 


5:30 E.U.: 

Dark farina with added wheat 

genn (B>) 

Top milk (10 oz.) (A) 

Stale bread 

Apple pulp (Bi, C) 

Warm mi^ (A, Bi, G) 

Cod liver oil (D, A) 


2 tbsp. 
2 tbsp. 

1 slice. 

2 tbsp. 
% cup. 
1 tsp.. 


Total for day. 


1.0 

3 

20 

1.0 

5 

SO 

0.7 

7 

SO 

1.0 

— 

20 

7.4 

29 

150 

0.2 

— 

33 


323 


179 


1191 





















Chapter IX 


FOOD FOR CHILDREN THREE AND FOUR 
YEARS OLD 


Adhebing to the principle of gradual increase in the com- 
plexity of the diet, there will be no striking changes in the char- 
acter of the food during this period. As children grow older they 
take an increasing interest in the appearance and flavor of food, 
and enjoy occaaonal, changes in the form in which it is served, 
and even in the dishes used. 

Milk is still the basis of the diet, from three cups to one quart 
a day being a suitable amount for most children. Some of the 
cream from the top of the bottle may be removed and used for 
the cereal, and a portion of the remaining milk used in making 
a vegetable soup; another portion for some very simple dessert, 
as jimket, plain baked or boiled custard, cornstarch or gelatia 
blanc mange, bread, tapioca, rice, or other cereal pudding (with- 
out raisins). Such a dessert can now be served once a day. The 
rest of the milk will usually be drunk (slightly warmed); but, 
again, part of it may be used for supper in a dish of bread and 
milk; or of milk toast; or with rice or some other cereal taking up 
milk readily (such as shredded wheat or a special children’s 
cereal) . In this way adaptations can be made to the tastes of 
individual children without any real change in the character of 
the diet. Milk is milk whether drunk from a cup or eaten with a 
spoon as rice pudding or delicate pink junket.^ 

A well-cooked cereal should appear in the menu at least once a 
day. The choice is practically unlimited, though cereals from the 
whole grains and those with added vitamin Bi should have the 

’ Excellent auggestions for young childien may be found in Food for Children, FacmeEs’ 
Bulletin No. 1674, U. S. Department of Agricultuie; Feeding the Child from Two to Six, 
Bamea, Meiy F., The Macmillan Company (1928); Bow to Feed Children at Borne, and 
Bow to Feed Children in Nursery Sekools, The Merxill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. (1936). 
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preference. The most important point is thoroughness of cooking, 
so that the cellulose is softened in the highest degree and the 
flavor of the grain is developed. This makes for palatability, which 
is very imp ortant. Many cereal preparations are now rolled thin 
and thoroughly heated in the factory, but these stiU need time for 
the very dry particles to become thoroughly penetrated with 
moisture to be at their best as regards texture and flavor and 
they have the disadvantage that much of the vitamin Bi is 
destroyed. Since these bland dishes are a very important part 
of the little child’s diet, too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
care in their selection and preparation. 

A cereal of different character from that usually served for 
breakfast can often be made the main dish for supper, rice, corn- 
meal, and occasionally crisp flaked cereals or shredded wheat 
lAnHing themselves well to this purpose. Milk or cream may be 
used freely with the cereal foods, but not sugar; this should be 
reserved for desserts and not depended on to flavor plain foods 
like cereals and bread, because sugar blunts the appetite so that 
less cereal is likely to be eaten and children are apt to tire of 
highly sweetened foods sooner. Nothing is really gained by cul- 
tivating a perverted appetite for the sake of getting a particular 
food eaten. To allow a child to eat ice cream and oatmeal, 
mouthful about, is not establishing the oatmeal habit. Persistent 
feeding of a small amount, properly prepared, temporarily mak- 
ing up the deficiency in some other way (as by more plain bread 
and milk) seems to be the best method. 

Some form of dry, rather hard bread, preferably from whole 
wheat or other dark flour, should be included in each meal, and 
for the sake of tooth and jaw development should never be 
neglected. Most crackers are too easily softened to serve the 
pu^ose well, and tend to ding to the teeth, though hard, whole 
wheat crackers may be given now and then for variety. As long 
as milk is the staple in the diet, and eggs and fruit and vegetables 
can be given daily, it is not necessary to use dark bread exclusive- 
ly, but it is so good a source of iron and vitamin Bi that to dis- 
regard it seems an opportunity lost, especially since the habit 
will be a good one for later years when the diet cannot have the 
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rigid daily supervision which, is rigitly given to that of the 
young child. 

Fruit should be given at least once a day, twice if it can be 
afforded. If digestion is feeble, only the fruit preparations previ- 
ously allowed and in about the same quantity (two to four 
tablespoonfuls) should be given. If the child is sturdy, any milr^ 
fruit of delicate texture, thoroughly cooked, such as baked apples 
(pulp only), freshly stewed Bartlett pears, baked or steamed 
banana or stewed apricots, may be gradually introduced into 
the diet. All of these should be cooked with little sugar and about 
three to six tablespoonfuls given at one time, according to the 
age and the strength of the child. 

A fresh vegetable (green as often as possible) of mild flavor 
and delicate texture should be made a regular part of the daily 
diet; it may be mashed or chopped but should not be sifted, as 
the child must learn to take foods of different textures. String 
beans, squash, and stewed celery are good additions to the former 
list. Raw vegetables need special preparation to be well digested 
by little children, but the habit of eating them is one which 
should be cultivated early. To this end one or two teaspoonfuls 
of finely grated carrot or minced tender lettuce, moistened with 
a little orange juice, may be used as the filling of a sandwich. 
Such fillin gs take the place, in little children’s diets, of jellies or 
jams. They are just as well liked by the children and afford much 
better food education. 

Delicate cabbage is possible, when other green vegetables are 
hard to obtain. It should be shredded exceedingly fine and 
steamed in an open vessel in a very little water for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when the water should have mostly evaporated. 
A seasoning of salt and a teaspoonful of cream can then be 
added. Tomatoes, being at all times rich in vitamins A, Bi and 
C, are a valuable resource especially in winter when fresh, raw 
vegetables are not easily obtainable. In addition to being used 
as an alternate to orange juice the strained juice incorporated 
into a white sauce and t.bi.n poured over a crisp soda cracker or 
a slice of toast makes a good main dish for a meal. Children also 
like a dish of scrambled eggs and tomatoes served with mashed 
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potato. Where great economy is necessary, dried peas and beans 
may be used in soups, being digestible in this form and valuable 
for mineral constituents and vitamin Bi. A little tomato can be 
combined with either from time to time. As with cereals, exceed- 
ingly great care in cooking is necessary to make vegetables 
wholesome and attractive, and since in later life these become 
more and more a source of the indispensable minerals and 
vitamins, pains should be taken to teach children to delight in 
them. At period, however, they only supplement milk, eggs, 
and fruit, and it is often better to be content if the child tastes 
a vegetable than to have a pitched battle over eating a larger 
amount. New foods are often unpopular simply because of their 
strangeness; with familiarity, the impression always being given 
that diey are desirable, one can in time overcome many seeming 
aversions. 

Egg yolk is still the important part of the egg, containing most 
of the vitamins, aU the iron, and the larger part of all the other 
mineral elements, but a whole egg makes a good dish for a midday 
meal, cooked in any way in which it is kept soft — “boiled,” 
poached, coddled, or shirred; in an omelet or cooked with milk 
as creamy egg, egg timbale, etc.; but never hardened by high 
temperatures or coated with fat as in frying. Often it will be 
incorporated into the dessert, and sometimes instead of the 
cooked desserts children relish an “egg pudding," which is really 
an eggnog, the egg beaten up in milk and moderately sweetened. 
Not more than one egg should be used in a day, but one yolk 
should be used at least three or four times a week. Long experi- 
ments in feeding diets with and without egg have shown that 
although excellent growth can be secured on a ration of milk, 
vegetables, and cereal, better growth and greater vigor are 
obtained when a daily portion of egg is included. As an alterna- 
tive, liver, steamed and then finely chopped, in amounts not 
exceeding two tablespoons a day, can be used once or twice a 
week. This is by far the best “meat” for children as it has growth- 
promoting properties which ordinary (muscle) meats do not 
possess. 

Cod liver oil remains the best staple for vitamin D because of 
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its riclmess also in vitamin A- It should have its regular plnra 
in the daily program so that it will not be forgotten. 

The diet for the child from two to four is to be built aroimd ' 
milk, vegetables, fruit, whole grain or specially fortified cereals 1 
and hajd or at least stale bread. Egg or liver and potato once a I 
day and butter in moderation, on bread and potatoes and in | 
Rmall amounts in cooked vegetables, help to make up a liberal 't 
energy supply. 1 

No other foods are needed to keep a normal child in healthy il 
condition up to the beginning of the fifth year. The great temp- ' 
tation is to enlarge the range of fancy concoctions too fast, and 
to feed the little children at the family table too soon. If they 
must be served there, they should be taught to pay no regard 
whatever to the food eaten by the other members of the family. 
The best meal schedules generally insure their being fed by 
themselves, however, which is more satisfactory in aU respects; 
they are not tempted to cry for things they should not have; 
adults are not tempted to give them “tastes”; and exclusive 
attention can be given to their food education including manner 
of eating, which is also important if they are to become civilized 
members of society. 

The rise of the nursery school has afforded a fine demonstration 
of the ease with which these principles of feeding can be carried 
out with young children eating in groups. They accept their 
foods cheerfully, do not pay too much attention to them and 
dear their plates (the food being served in proportion to their 
nutritive requirement). They are helped to acquire good food 
habits by the fact that “everybody is doing it,” an influence not 
so easily commanded by the individual home, but making dear 
that the simple foods which are suitable, served attractively, 
with the full expectation that they will be cheerfully received, 
will be eaten and digested and promote excellent growth. 

The average weight of healthy girls and boys for the third and 
fourth years is in round numbers 35 and 37 pounds respectivdy . 
An allowance of from 37 to 40 calories per pound will cover the 
energy needs of these years, and three or four protein calories 
per pound will meet the nitrogen requirement. The food intake 
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of individual children will vary considerably from any standard 
because the rate of growth differs and so does the muscular 
activity. Quite early, little boys exhibit a higher degree of muscu- 
lar tension than little girls, so that even if they seem to play in 
much the same way the boys may give evidence of a larger 
amount of energy expended by a more insistent demand for food. 
Throughout the growing period, the best way to meet this situa- 
tion is to supply food according to the standards developed by the 
study of many children, to watch weight and appetite, and to 
guard against possible under-feeding by suppl 5 dng as extra fuel 
as much plain bread, milk, and cereals as the child desires. If 
a child is really in need of food, he will eat plain bread, dry 
grapenuts or cornflakes cheerfully; if not, such food will not 
tempt him to overeat merely to please the palate. In no case 
should food be offered except at mealtime, but the drinking of 
water between meals should be encouraged, as children are often 
thirsty without realizing it, and their water needs are high. 

The meal schedule still includes three “regular’^ meals, i.e,, 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, with a light supplementary meal 
between dinner and supper. As long as this meal is given it should 
be just as regularly planned for as the other meals, but it should 
be very simple, as one does not wish the bad habit of indiscrimi- 
nate eating between meals to come out of it. 

The food plan and dietary given on pages 201 and 202 illustrate 
the practical working out of the principles discussed above, and 
the accompanying plan for a week’s menus as given to the 
mothers of children in a nursery school may also afford helpful 
suggestions. 

Children who have an early breakfast may need a feeding of 
milk or fruit juice shortly after arrival at the school. This must 
not be postponed to interfere with the child’s appetite for the 
midday dinner. 

It is generally agreed that the food intake at the nursery school 
should include one pint of milk, one egg or its equivalent in liver 
with fish or lean meat suitably prepared as an occasional alter- 
nate, at least one dice of whole wheat bread, preferably toasted, 
a cooked vegetable, preferably green, a small portion of uncooked 
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vegetable, usually served in a sandwich, and fruit or a dessert con- 
taining fruit. For economy, irradiated evaporated milk is 
recommended, especially as the problem of keeping fresh milk 
may be difficult. This is often an excellent economy in the home 
too, as pointed out in Chapter VI. It may be used as a mid-morn- 
ing lunch in combination with mild fruit juice, such as prune, 
pineapple, orange or tomato.^ 

The 11:30 luncheons and the 2:30 feedings of milk and cracker 
are given to the children at the nursery school and, together with 
the suggested breakfasts and suppers, will adequately meet the 
day’s food requirements of the child from three to four years of age. 

1 Recipes for these noy be found in the pamphlet Bow to Feed Children in Nursery Schools, 
The Merrill-Pahncr School (1936). 


A Dav’s Food Plan tor a (Zhild Three to Four Years Old 


Fuel Requirement: 1100-1400 Calories Cost; 2— 2J^)iper 100 

7 A.II.: Orange or tomato juice, 3 to 6 tbsp 2S-S0 

WeU-cooked cereal, M to cup S0-7S 

Top milk, 2-4 tbsp 50-100 

Milk to drink, 1 cup 170 

j 1 1-3 slices SO-ISO 

or Dry bread ) 

Cod liver oil, 2 tsp 06 


Calories 

Calories 

Calories 

Calories 

Calories 

Calories 

Calories 


12 u.: Egg, soft cooked 
or Cottage cheese 
or Liver loaf 

Baked or mashed potato, 1 small 

Chopped vegetable, as spinach, asparagus tips, peas 

or carrots, 2-4 tbsp 

Milk to driiik, cup 

Buttered stale bread, 1-2 slices \ 

or Z^eback J 

Plain custard or jimket 1 w ny 
or Cereal pudding 



60-80 Calories 

50-75 Calories 

10-20 Calories 
130-170 Calories 

75-150 Calories 
100-200 Calories 


3 p,u.: Milk, cup 

Bread and butter, 1 slice 
or Wliole wheat cradter 


125-170 Calories 
50-75 Calories 


5;30 PAi.: Cream soup and toast 
or Milk toast 

or Cereal and millc 

or Baked potato and cooked vegetable 
with bread and butter 

Mild cooked fruit, as apple sauce, stewed pears, 
^teamed (and warm) ma^d banana 


200-300 Calories 

25-150 Calories 
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A Day’s Dietary boe a Child Three to Four Years Old 


Fuel Value: 1348 Calories 


Meal 


Bseaxrast; 

7 A.M. 

Orange juice (C, Bi, G) . . . 

Cod liver oil (D, A) 

Wheatena (Bi) 

Top milk (10 oz.) (A) 

Toast 

Butter (A) 

Milk: to drink (A, Bi, G) . . 


Dinhee: 

12 u. 

Egg (A, Bj, G) scrambled in 
tomato juice (C, A, Bi, G) 
Chopped carrots (A, Bi, C, 

G) 

Whole wheat bread (Bi). . . 

Butter (A) 

Tapioca cream (A, Bi, G).. 
Milk to drink (A, Bi, G) . . 


Aj^ernoor Lunch: 

3r.]£. 

Milk(A,Bi, G) 

Whole wheat cracker 


Surges: 

5:30 R.U. 

Split pea soup P (Bi, A, C) 
Vniole wheat croutons (A) 
Milk to drink (A, Bi,G).. 
Stewed apricots (A) 


Total for day 


Cost; per 100 Calories 


Keasttrb 

WSIOET 

Oz. 

Paomu 

Calories 

Total 

^IiOBlES 

4 tbsp. 


■ 

33 

2 tsp 


— 

66 

cup 


6 

SO 

2 tbsp 

1.0 

5 

SO 

1 slice 

■IW 

7 

SO 

1 tsp 


— 

32 

cup 

d.4 

24 

125 




406 

1 egg 

l.O 

25 

70 

^ cup 

2.2 

3 

15 

3 tbsp 

1.7 

2 

IS 

1 slice 

0.7 

8 

SO 

1 tsp. 

0.1 

— 

32 

H cup 

2.8 

12 

100 

cup 

6.4 

24 

12S 




407 

cup 

6.4 

24 

125 

1 cracker 

0.2 

2 

25' 




ISO 

cup 

6.1 

33 

130 

12 croutons, cubes. 

0.6 

6 

80 

H cup 

6.4 

24 

125 

2 tbsp 

0.5 

1 

SO 




385 



206 

1348 


‘ See Table II, Appendix. 












Chapter X 


food for children five to seven 

YEARS OLD 

One day the writer sat in a restaurant for luncheon beside a 
litde girl apparently about six years old. She was just finishing 
a plate of hot griddle cakes and a double portion of syrup, and 
her mother was pouring half of her cup of coffee into a cup for 
the child. As the meal was finished and they rose to depart, the 
mother remarked to a friend accompanying them that she was 
taking the little girl to see a doctor— “she had seemed languid 
lately.” Poor child! With such a luncheon even a robust adult 
might feel “languid.” Unfortunately the retribution for dietetic 
sins c o m^s slowly and insidioudy, as a rule, instead of swiftly 
and strikingly, and the connection between an abused stomach 
and “bad nerves” or “temper,” or other manifestations of a 
physical constitution below par is not impressed, if it is even 
suspected. 

If we compare the contributions to the diet made by the 
griddle cake meal with those from a glass of milk, three slices 
one-half-inch thick of whole wheat bread, a half tablespoon of 
butter for each slice of bread, and a banana of pleasing dimen- 
sions, we stiall quickly see how the child fed the cakes and sjrrup 
was cheated of materials essential for her health and growth, 
quite aside from the tax on her digestion of a pasty mixture of 
dough and syrup. 

In Tables A and B the differences in these two meals will be 
easily seen, especially when we consider the values per 100 
calories. The milk, bread and fruit meal has an ample allowance 
of calories for a six-year-old girl and at the same time it furnishes 
six timfia as much calcium, five times as much iron, and far better 
supplies of all the vitamins. Yet this meal is no richer in these es- 
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seEtials for the best growth than every meal of every day ought to 
be. In child-feeding, good intentions are no substitute for knowl- 
edge. An excellent illustration is afforded by a famous dietary 
study made in a colony of 500 English boys by Dr. H. C. Corry 
Mann.^ They were housed in a model settlement “in a healthy 
spot" eleven miles from London. Sleeping and living accommoda- 
tions were excellent and the diet was beheved to be adequate . But 
a four-year study of the effect of supplementing it with extra 
calories in the form of sugar or margarine, or with extra vitamin 
A as butter or watercress; or with extra protein as the casein 
of r»ilk showed that this diet was far from ideal. The weight of 
the boys was improved somewhat by every one of the additions, 
but its deficiencies were manifold. This is shown by the fact that 
a pint of TTiilk a day caused the most remarkable improvement 
in health and growth. Dr. Mann says in reporting his findings: 
"It is startling to learn, as we do now, that the addition of one 
pint of milk a day to a diet which by itself satisfied the appetite 
of growing boys, could convert an annual gain of weight of 3.85 
pounds to 6.98 pounds and an average rise in height from 1.85 
inches to 2.63 inches per boy." The boys were not only larger 
but they were “obviously more fat" than those in any other 
group. 

In the United States we have also much evidence to-day of the 
improvement in health and growth of children when their “hidden 
hunger” is provided for. At the University of California Dr. 
Agnes Fay Morgan fed a group of school children just two extra 
rolls a day. For half the children these were made of white flour, 
and for the other half, of a mixture of equal parts white flour 
and wheat genn. The increase in weight of the wheat germ group 
was approximately three times that of the white rolls group and 
gains in height, though not so striking, since the experiment 
lasted through only one school term, were significantly greater 
in the wheat germ group. 

Improvement in nutrition on an improved diet is revealed very 
strikingly by studies of the condition of the teeth. One outstand- 

'■ Mann, H. C. C. Diets for Boys During the School Age, British Medical Research Coundl, 
Spedal Report Series No. 105, His Majesty's Stationery Office, London (1936). 
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iDg demonstration of the relationship between teeth and food 
was made in two rural towns in Massachusetts, involv ing 400 
school children. In one district the prevailing industry is dairy- 
ing; in the other, almost all milk, was imported even for domestic 
use. Careful examination of the teeth and diet of the children 
showed that in the township which had its own good cows and 
used milk freely, the children’s teeth were much stronger and 
freer from defects, while those who had a diet in which milk was 
very sparingly and intermittently used, had much poorer. 

Other studies have shown that dental caries may actually be 
arrested by improvements in the diet. Dr. Bunting and his asso- 
ciates at the University of Michigan treated five large groups of 
children for nearly a year. Two groups were given a good diet and 
also a mouth wash after meals; one group a good diet only and 
another group the mouth wash only; the fifth group was kept on 
the regular diet of the institution in which the children were 
living. In the groups whose diet was improved, active dental 
caries was almost completely arrested, while in the group with 
the mouth wash only there was evidence of more caries than at 
the beginning of the study. Other evidence of the value of a good 
diet for the best tooth health comes from the State University 
of Iowa, where Drs. Boyd and Drain found that in the Univer- 
sity hospital there were a number of children with arrested caries. 
These proved to be diabetic children, whose carefully supervised 
diet was rich in minetals and vitamins. When a group of non- 
diabetic children was placed on the same diet, there was a 
definite hardening of the teeth after a few months. The diet which 
they recommended includes a quart of milk, an egg, an ounce of 
butter, a teaspoon of cod liver oil (aU the year through), two 
vegetables, one raw, and fresh fruit. It is interesting to note that 
parents who had insisted that their children were having just 
this sort of diet, found by keeping actual records of what each 
child ate that this was not the case, and that when the diets were 
really carefully supervised and the prescribed foods were eaten, 
a striking arrest in dental caries occurred. As Dr. Roberts of 
the University of Chicago says, “The simplicity of such a feeding 
plan should commend itself to every parent. If we could but do 




@ H. Armstrong Iloberta 


Children, like flowers, thrive best when they have besides the right kind of nourishing 
food and care, plenty of sun^ine and out-of-door air. 
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this relatively simple task for the children under our guidance 
continuously throughout their development period, we should 
reap a rich reward in the way of a greatly improved generation 
of children and adults. It is safe to say, moreover, that this 
improvement would be espedaliy marked in respect to the 
teeth.’’^ 

Sunshine and rest are important aids to tlie utilization of food 
by children. We must not be content merely with supplying them 
good food. We must safeguard them against fatigue. There must 
be long hours of sleep and not too much excitement or hard work 
during the waking hours. We must free them from physical 
defects which cause, malnutrition by interference with nonnal 
breathing (enlarged tonsils and adenoids) or by poisons derived 
from diseased teeth; we must see that there is no latent tuber- 
culosis or other bacterial disease handicapping their progress. 
AH through childhood, weighing should be done at regular 
intervals and tables of weight and height of normal children 
consulted* as an aid in judging of progress and these should be 
supplemented by thorough physical examination at least once a 
year. 

Each stage of development calls for watchful care. Good health 
habits must be fixed, and even adults are known to lapse from 
good habits started in early Ufe. How much more the inrespon- 
sible child from five to seveni We must not only help him to re- 
member to drink water, to attend to his bowels at a stated time, 
to go to bed and eat meals by the clock, to keep clean, to maintain 
a good posture, but we must impress the desirability of all these 
things upon his mind. More and more we must teach him that 
the building of a strong body is governed by laws which he must 
respect. Especially in these years must we inculcate the idea that 
food is to be chosen for what it will do for our bodies, and that 
as a general proposition we must learn to like what we ought to 
eat. 

Feeding during the fifth, sixth, and seventh years diHers little 

> Roberts, L. J. “Sdentific Feeding of Childien,” The Journal of the American Dental 
AssaeiaUan, Vol. 21, pp. 44-57 (1934). 

' See AppendU, Tables VI and VII. 
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from that for the fourth year, except in the increasing q uan tity 
required to meet the needs of the larger child. AH the kinds oi 
nutritive material essential to growth have already been intro- 
duced into the dietary— milk, eggs, cereals, fruit, green vege- 
tables, stale bread; supplemented by butter, cream, potatoes, 
and, in certain dishes, a little sugar for flavor. It is still -wise to 
give one teaspoonful of cod hver oil daily, especially in the winter 
months. All food should still be served as simply as possible. 
Much of the quart of milk which ought to be the foundation of 
the diet can be drunk; the rest used in simple soups, desserts, or 
plain cream sauces for vegetables. For variety, especially on 
cold days, the appearance of milk as a beverage may be changed 
by heating with a Little malted milk.; by cooking with just enough 
cocoa to give color and flavor; or by coloring vrith a cereal coffee. 
The addition of a spoonful of whipped cream to one of 
modified forms may glorify it into a very special treat for some 
birthday or holiday. No tea, coffee, or strong cocoa should ever 
be given to children, A welcome addition to the simple desserts 
during this period will be various homemade frozen dishes, such 
as milk sherbets and plain ice cream. These should not be served 
oftener than once a week, being too sweet for staple desserts; 
and in very moderate quantities on account of their coldness. 
Ice creams made from thick cream are too rich for little children. 
The frozen dish should be regarded chiefly as another means of 
making milk acceptable in the dietary by a simple change in its 
form. Lemon or orange tnilk dierbet, cocoa or junket ice cream, 
or a plain frozen custard of milk and eggs are the most suitable 
choices. 

Cereals should still be served without sugar, but with plenty 
of milk. The warm cooked cereal should always be the staple 
breakfast dish, dark cereals being served more frequently than 
light. Cereals with added vitamin Bi are now available and are 
excellent when their higher cost is not a serious matter. In rural 
districts wheat germ may sometimes be purchased at a local 
mill and a small portion added to any breakfast cereal, or it may 
be purchased in cans, the cost varying with the way it is market- 
ed. The ready-to-eat cereals can well be served for supper or for 
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especially hot days in summer; eaten dry and caisp instead of 
bread, tliey make a suitable lunch if the child is hungry in the 
middle of the afternoon; he is not likely to fail to chew such fare 
or to overeat of it. 

Raw fruits, except in the form of juice, should be introduced 
into the diet cautiously. Perfectly ripe pears, peaches, and 
apples, are the best to experiment with, but for the most part 
the fruit should be cooked, and especially any given for supper. 
Dried fruits, such as peaches, and prunes, are very valuable, 
especially when the cost must be limited. With the exception of 
peeled apricots they all need long, slow cooking and little or no 
added sugar. Dates may be stewed in a little water and put 
through a sieve to remove the coarse outer skin, then flavored 
with a little sugar and lemon juice. Bananas are best cooked for 
young children, baked in their skins or steamed in a covered 
vessel in a very little water. Care must be taken in baking 
not to let the juice ooze out, as it will if they are cooked too long. 
If this happens they will be tough and unpalatable. If properly 
ripe (showing a few black “freckles” on a yellow skin) they wiU 
not need water nor sugar. Perfectly ripe bananas may also be 
cut in small cubes and covered with orange juice to make a well- 
liked dessert. Preserves of all kinds and very sweet canned fruits 
must be avoided. 

With orange or tomato juice once a day, potatoes daily and 
some variety in the other fruits and vegetables there need be no 
concern about shortage of vitamin C. Green vegetables should 
still be cooked and care taken to see that they are weU masticated. 
The addition of a plain cream sauce now and then AviU give 
variety to the menu and add to tlie nutritive value of the vege- 
table dish. A cream sauce to which a little tomato juice or mild 
grated cheese has been added poured over crisp toast or soda 
crackers makes an attractive supper dish. 

Potatoes should always be mealy. Baking is the safest method 
of cooking, but plain boiled and mashed potatoes are not objec- 
tionable if not over-cooked or allowed to stand about after cooking 
before they are served. Fried ones must never be offered. 

The temptation to add hot breads, biscuits, rolls, waffles. 
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griddle cakes, and the like must be steadily resisted. Only bread 
stale enough or hard enough to offer exercise in mastication 
should be given. Breadsticks, crisp to the center, or sippets, 
made by toasting narrow strips of bread in the oven, will be 
welcome for variety. 

Butter, cream, and bacon fat in moderation are valuable in 
the child’s diet. But the butter should be spread on bread rather 
than used in cooking; cream should be thin and used preferably 
over cereals, toast, and simple desserts. Bacon fat may be added 
to baked potatoes or spread on bread. 

Occasionally a small serving of plain, hard cookies or graham, 
whole wheat, or other crackers may be given at the end of the 
meal. Soft cake should not be given at all. 

When the functions of foods were far less well understood tha.r> 
they are today, more emphasis than the facts justify was placed 
upon meat in the young child’s dietary. We now know that a 
diet of whole wheat bread and milk, with no other addition but 
a small amount of common table salt will not only support 
growth of experimental animals through as many as forty-six 
generations, but that the last members of the family will be more 
vigorous— larger and stronger than the first generations. On a 
diet of bread and meat there is good growth for a period cones- 
ponding to about two years in the life of a child but after that 
the animals decline in weight, become wretched in health and 
if not put on a better diet soon die. There is never any second 
generation. On egg and bread there is nearly as good growth as 
on milk and bread, and a vigorous second generation can be 
obtained. Such experiments have made very clear the relative 
value in the diet of these different foods. Since meat is of no 
special value for growth when the diet is adequate in protem 
(as it will be with a good supply of milk) there is not much room 
for it in the diet of the young child after suitable amounts of 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, and cereals have been provided, and 
there is danger that meat, with its higher flavor, will make these 
blander foods seem less attractive, j'ust as sugar tends to do. 

Besides the fact that meat lacks calcium and vitamins, so 
essential to growth, it is more liable to intestinal putrefaction 
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than milk, and hence is a less desirable source of protein, for 
the products of putrefaction have a deleterious effect upon health. 
The tendency to produce them appears to be greater in the young 
child than in older persons, children of three or four showing 
more signs of putrefaction on a diet of which meat is a regular 
part than do children of six, and these in turn more likely to do 
so than children of eight. Milk feeding will cause the signs of 
putrefaction to disappear so the advantage again is decidedly 
with the milk. 

It used to be thought that meat was indispensable for protein 
and also for iron. Now we know that milk proteins are equally 
efficient for growth and that so-called “milk anemia” is not due 
to anything more than a lack of copper and some additional iron, 
which can be supplied in green vegetables, certain fruits such as 
apricots and pineapple, egg yolk, and whole wheat, which are 
also valuable for otiier reasons. 

When an arctic explorer lives on “nothing but meat” it is 
worth while to remember, first that he is a full grown adult and 
has no marked need of the growth-promoting factors upon which 
emphasis must be laid in childhood, and second that his so-called 
meat diet is not steaks, roasts, and chops as ordinarily eaten, 
but a diet with a moderate amount of protein (120 grams or so 
per day) and the rest fat, derived from liver, kidney, and other 
parts which contain the vitamins essential even to adult health. 

If the traditional feeling that meat has special virtues cannot 
be overcome by consideration of scientific facts, the substitution 
of a little liver is a good way to appease the Moloch of tradition! 
A small amount of meat, superimposed on an excellent diet, will 
do no harm, but one further point regarding any extensive meat 
consumption by young childien is perhaps worthy of mention. 
The stimulating extractives in meat, which may be quite useful 
to a jaded adult, should not be used to whip up the sensitive 
growing organism, which when healthy is far better off without 
stimulants of any kind. The two chief advantages of meat are 
that it requires mastication and exercises the chewing apparatus 
and that it is one more good source of iron. But, as already 
shown, dry bread makes excellent chewing material, with none 
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of the disadvantages of meat. Excepting the point in regard to 
mastication, what is true of meat is true of beef juice. Its use is 
best restricted to babies who for some reason cannot have an 
adequate supply of milk, egg yolk, liver pulp, and fruit juice, or 
who are sick enough to need a stimulant. The chief merit of meat 
broths seems to be to induce the eating of cereals or vegetables 
which may be cooked in them, and this can usually be accom- 
plidied in some other way. Broths almost inevitably limit the 
amount of milk taken, and do not seem in any way to justify 
the regard in which they have been held in the past as a food for 
children. It appears unkind to put a busy housewife to the 
trouble and expense of making them when there is so little to be 
gained thereby. 

The average weight of normal children for the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh years and the energy requirement per pound of body 
weight per day are, in round numbers: 


Ekesov Requirements eok Fmn, Sixth, and Seventh Yeahs 


Yeax 

WsiGBT ot Pounds 
(tob Msstitu Hbiobt) 

CAi.OKnts TEE Pomro 

Fifth 

41 

36-38 

Sixth 

45 

35-37 

Seventh 

50 

34-36 


It seems advisable in these years of comparatively rapid 
growth to allow from three to four protein calories per pound 
per day; though probably somewhat in excess of the actual re- 
quirement, it is well to have a Kberal supply for periods of rapid 
development. 

The same scrupulous care in regard to regularity of meals must 
be continued. Usually breakfast will now be given at 7 or 7:30; 
a very simple mid-moming lunch not later than 10:30; a sub- 
stantial dinner at 12 or 12:30, and a plain supper at 5:30 or 6. 
During this period many children begin going to school, and the 
meal schedules must be adjusted to the school schedule. Especial 
care needs to be taken that breakfast be provided in time to be 
eaten without haste or fear of being late to school, and with time 
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for a bowel movement afterwards. No child should be permitted 
to go to school without breakfast. The pangs of an empty stomach 
will cause him to feel fagged out long before the next meal, which 
in some schools will be the noon one. He will then be likely either 
to be over-hungry and eat hurriedly to the upset of his digestion, 
or to have lost the feeling of hunger and refuse a rational meal. 
In any case, considering the amoimt of fuel a child must take to 
keep his machinery going and to have a surplus for growth, he 
cannot afford to miss breakfast with the hope of making good 
the loss later in the day. Numerous studies of school children 
show that no breakfast and malnutrition are commonly found 
together. The young child going to school should have there a 
mid-moming lunch, to take the place of the one which he has 
formerly enjoyed at home. It should be of the simplest character; 
a glass of milk or of orange juice and a cracker, a bowl of cereal 
and milk or even an apple being quite sufficient. Such good results 
have followed the introduction of these mid-morning limches — 
gains in weight, improved general health, and better school 
behavior— that they are now a part of the regular school program 
in many places, and mothers may find that they can render useful 
public service in extending the practice where it is not in vogue. 

When there is no opportunity for a morning lunch, the dinner 
must be served early — ^preferably at noon — and then a light 
lunch may be given in the afternoon, similar to that suggested 
for morning, at 3 or 3:30. During the first school years the child 
has many new conditions to meet, such as the excitement of 
going away from home and mingling with a large number of 
persons, and the change to a schedule involving hours of confine- 
ment, and no extra strain should be put upon him in the way of 
caring for difficult food. He needs more than ever to be safe- 
guarded against unsuitable food, or food at unsuitable times, 
to which -his school companions and surroundings may tempt 
him, and against eating when exhausted or greatly excited by 
his work or play. Regularity, simpUcity, and serenity are good 
dietetic watchwords; good health has economic and social as well 
as personal value, and in these early years the foundations for 
it should be most carefully laid. 
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A Day’s Food Plan fou a Child Five to Seven Years Odd 
Fuel Requiiement; 1400-1700 Calories Coat: 2-2 per 100 Calories 

Bseareast: 


7-7:30 Aja. Orange juice 
or 

Tomato juice 50-100 Calories 

or 

Pineapple juice 

' Well-cooked whole grain cereal 50-100 Calories 

Milk 150-200 Calories 

Dry toast or stale bread 50-100 Calories 

Butter 

or 

Cream ' 25-50 Calories 

or 

Bacon fat 

10-10‘30 A.U. Milk. 125-175 Calories 

Bread 50-75 Calories 

Butter 25-50 Calories 


Dinner: 

12:30 SM. Egg or lean fish or beef or lamb or chicken or 

minced liver 

Chopped vegetable, ^ spinach, peas, string 

beans, carrots, broccoli 

Baked potato or boiled rice 1 


Baked banana j 

Whole wheat or rye bread 

Butter 

Milk 

Stewed fruit or plain pudding 

Supper: 

5:30-6 p Ji. Peanut butter sandwiches and milk 

or 

Creamed vegetable on toast ■ 250-400 Calories 

or 

Milk toast 

Stewed fruit, custard, or junket, with or with- 
out plain cookies 100-200 Calories 


50-75 Calories 

10-25 Calories 

50-100 Calories 

50-100 Calories 
50-100 Calories 
100-150 Calories 
100-200 Calories 
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A Day’s Diktary bor a Child Five to Six Years Old 


Fuel Value; 1667 Calories Cost: 2-2}4(S per 100 Calories 


Meal 

Meabdsb 

WEieHT 

Oz. 

PsOtEIN 

Caloues 

Total 

Caloues 

Breakfast: 

7:30 A.U. 

Tomato juice (C, A, Bi, G) 
Oatmeal (Bj) 

cup 

5.9 

7 

40 

cup 

4.0 

8 

SO 

Milk to drink (A, Si, G) . . 
Milk ior cereal (A, Bi, G) . 
Toast 

M cup 

6.4 

24 

125 

Vi cup 

1.2 

5 

25 

2 slices 3 in. X 3)^ in. x 
in 



1.0 

14 

100 

Butter (A) 

thsQ 

0.2 


50 




10:30 AM. 

Milk (A, Bi, G) 

5^ cup 

S.1 

19 

390 

100 

Whole wheat crackers 

2 crackers 

mm 

s 

SO 




Dinner: 

12:30 F.U. 

Eggs k la goldeniod* (A, 
Bi, G) 

1 serving 

5 1 

SI 

ISO 

286 

Broccoli (A, Bi, C, G) . , . , 
Scalloped tomato (C, A, Bi) 
Creamy rice pudding 

CUD 

2.4 

9 

25 

W cup 

1.5 

3 

30 

CUD 

4.1 

24 

193 

Milk to drink (A, Bi, G) . . 

CUD . 

4.3 


85 


Sewer; 

5:30 P,M. 

Cream of baked bean soup 
OBi, A) 

i4 CUD 

3.9 


619 

100 

pTniitono. (toasted) 

27 croutons 

1.4 


100 

Butter for croutons (A). . . . 
Milk (A, Bi, G) 

tbsp 

0.2 


50 

^ cup 

6.4 

24 

125 

Stewed prunes (Bil 

6 small 

2.8 

2 

100 

Molasses cookies I* 

1 cooky 2 in. diam 

0.2 

2 

33 







508 

Total for day 



236 

1667 





> See Table H, Appendix. 
















Chapter XI 


FOOD FOR CHILDREN EIGHT TO TWELVE 
YEARS OLD 

By the time most children are eight years old they are estab- 
lished in the school-going habit. Some of the problems of nutrition 
which arise when they first change from a life of comparative 
freedom and of much time out of doors to one of restraint and 
too often, alas, of little fresh air, have been mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. The years when the rate of growth is most 
^ rapid and the digestive tract most sensitive now are past, and 
errors in diet are followed by less swift retribution, so tiiat there 
is a temptation to relax the vigilant care of the child's food and 
leave him to his own devices. But this is a great mistake. The 
period of physical development in a human being covers nearly 
a quarter of a century, and the seven-year-old child has climbed 
less than a third of the hill of growth. We attend to his clothing 
and shelter— how much more important to see that he has proper 
food! 

Fortunately we now have some communities which maintain, 
either through public or private agencies for conserving and 
developing child health, a school physician for periodic health 
examinations and general supervision, a school nurse to assist 
the physician and attend to the correction of hampering physical 
defects, a dentist to care for the teeth, and a nutritionist to 
supervise the children's food, assist the teachers in giving instruc- 
tion in regard to food and its relation to health and enlist co- 
operation of the homes in a good health program. With increasing 
care of the pre-school and kindergarten children, there should be 
less to do in succeeding years, nevertheless children between eight 
and twelve carry little reserve material in their bodies and their 
food must literally meal by meal yield liberal amounts of fuel and 
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body-building material if they are to grow rapidly taller without 
becoming so far underweight as to menace health and future 
growth. They need to be interested in taking care of themselves 
and learning to choose their own food intelligently. There is 
probably no school period in which the returns on such instruc- 
tion are greater. Weekly weighing and charting of each child’s 
progress have proven a valuable stimulus to effort on the part 
of many children and definite lessons about food should be a part 
of the school program.^ 

Whether food education be carried on in the school or not, it 
certainly should be in the home. There are now available many 
helps for fathers and mothers whereby they may interest and 
instruct their children in regard to food in addition to training 
them by precept and example in good eating habits. If a child 
has a persistently poor appetite which cannot be cured by plenty 
of rest and sleep and a suitable feeding schedule, he should have 
a thorough physical examination to determine the cause. 

According to the principle already laid down, the compara- 
tively simple diet of the seventh year is to be gradually extended. 
Only a few well-chosen dishes need be offered at any one meal, 
but a tendency to choose a single dish for a meal and refuse 
everything else should be discouraged. In adult life a well- 
balanced diet demands more kinds of food than in childhood, 
when such a variety of elements is supplied by milk alone, and 
it is a great advantage to have been so trained as to be able to 
take these in all sorts of forms. Most adults eat in groups and 
pronounced individual likes and dislikes have great economic 
and social, if not always physiological, disadvantages. Half the 
problems of the food provider arise, not from the dificulty of 
securing wholesome food to make a well-balanced ration, but 
from the necessity of remembering that Mr. Jones will not touch 
fish, Mrs. Smith never eats cabbage, and Mr. Brown must 
always have apple pie for supper! Youth is the time to cultivate 
respect for all natural foods as a means to physical and mental 
efficiency, and not merely as ticklers of the palate. Disparaging 

1 For diacusHon and leading leieiences consult NuPriHon War A wtk ChUdrm, 2nd edition. 
Roberts, Lydia J., University oE Chicago Press (1935). See also Teaching NtUriUan to Boys 
and Girls, Rose, M. S., The Macmillan Co. (1932). 
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remarks about wholesome food should never be permitted, for it 
must always be borne in mind that eating has psychological as 
wdl as physiological aspects, and children are quick to catch the 
notions of those with whom they associate. If mother plainly 
turns up her nose at milk and cereals and bread and butter, how 
can she expect the children to relish them? Most food aversions 
are acquired in early life when the sensibilities are keenest. An 
accident at the table with humiliating consequences, an unpleas- 
ant association of a food with illness, a comparison with some- 
thing disagreeable, may cause repugnance lasting for years. Such 
aversions, once acquired, call for patience and tact and may 
never be completely overcome. It is a part of .the feeding problem 
of childhood to prevent such misfortunes. Table conversation 
should deal with topics other than food, and when disturbances 
arise at the table eating should be stopped until tranquillity is 
restored. Food talien in grief or anger has a poor chance of ful- 
filling its proper mission. If a child refuses a food really essential 
to his welfare, hunger will often do more to regstablish his taste 
for it than commands or threats. New dishes or appeals to the 
imagination are often helpful in holding children to their proper 
diet. A glass measuring cup for milk has often in^ired interest 
in the quantity drunk. One mother set her two children to run- 
ning “calorie races” when they were below normal weight, with 
decided improvement in the quantity of food taken. It is worth 
while to take thought how to keep children’s attitude toward 
their food rational. 

Feeding from the Eighth to the Twelfth Year 

A quart of milk , continued as the basis of the diet, will give 
relief from much concern as to whether it is well-balanced or not. 
For breakfast cooked whole grain cereals or those with added 
wheat germ or otherwise reinforced with vitamin Bi should be 
given the preference, the ready-to-eat varieties being reserved 
for occasional use because the warm, full-flavored porridge is less 
likely to be tired of. The ready-to-eat cereals are not usually good 
carriers of vitamin Bi unless it is added in the process of manu- 
facture, as it is largely destroyed by the high temperatures to 
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which they are subjected. Dry cereals absorb large amounts of 
millt and their texture afiords a pleasing change. When their lost 
vitamin Bi is restored they can be used as freely as their greater 
cost over home-cooked cereals justifies. 

By the eighth year j raw fruits can be used more freely, only the 
strongly acid ones being forbidden. For the evening meal prefer- 
ence should be given to cooked fruits, moderately sweetened. 
Jellies may be spread lightly on bread now and then, but pre- 
serves should be withheld. Peanut butter is an excellent spread 
for bread. Its protein is efficient for growth, it has a good supply 
of vitamins A, Bi and G and a single tablespoon furnishes 100 
calories at low cost. Sweetened condensed milk is also an excellent 
spread for bread when a sweet one is deared . Sandwiches are popu- 
lar and the diet can be improved by selecting suitable fillings. 

Dates, figs, and raisins are valuable additions to the diet now. 
Dates and figs should be thoroughly washed and dramed, after 
which they may be heated in an oven to dry and sterilize them, 
then cooled and packed in jars for future use. Figs are best 
stewed in a little water, and require no sugar. With cream, they 
make an acceptable dessert. Raisins should always be cooked. 
They may be simply stewed and served as a sauce, or used to 
vary the flavor of other fruits, especially of dried peaches and 
apricots, added to bread, rice, and other cereal puddings, or 
baked in raisin bread. Their high fuel value, rich ash content, 
and sweet flavor make them very valuable in children’s dietaries. 
Dates are often used to vary the appearance of the breakfast 
cereal, being cut up and stirred in a few minutes before serving. 
They can also be used in puddings and bread like raisins. 

The child may now be expected to eat any mild, thoroughly 
cooked, green vegetable, and one should be provided, if possible 
every day. Pains should be taken to cook vegetables so as to 
devdop their best flavor and conserve their minerals and vita- 
mins. Much of their unpopularity is due to bad cooking and lack 
of education as to their significance for growth. 

Raw vegetables should now be made a more important part 
of the diet, beginning with a little tender lettuce, or cabbage 
very finely shredded, or grated carrot. A little orange juice makes 
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a good dressing for such a "salad.” A little later finely cut celery, 
apple, and other fruits can be added. The habit of eating some 
crisp raw vegetable daily is a good one to establish, but care 
must be taken to see that such food is properly masticated; and 
highly seasoned salad dressings of all kinds should be absolutely 
avoided. 

Raw vegetable sandwiches made of whole wheat are eagerly 
chosen after the children have learned in school how important 
raw carrots and raw cabbage are for the health of a guinea pig 
in their care; and how white rats fail to grow on diets lacking 
vitamin Bi. Raw spinach and cottage cheese sandwiches are not 
, only a good source of calories and protein but also of vitamin A 
and vitamin C, 

Butter is an excellent source of mtamin A, and nowadays butter 
substitutes equally rich in vitamin A and usually much cheaper, 
make it possible for more children to have this health protection. 

By the time a child is eight or nine years old, meat may be 
more regularly introduced into the diet. It should not be allowed 
to displace milk, but used to supplement it. Lean beef, mutton, 
lamb, chicken, lean fish, such as halibut and cod, or oysters are 
most suitable for this period. Fat meats or meats cooked in fat 
or served with rich gravies or sauces should be avoided, as too 
dfficult of digestion. A small portion (about an ounce) is adequate 
and that not oftener than once a day. At the other main meal 
cheese or eggs or various combinations of these make substantial 
dishes. 

Children are generally fond of sweets, but their importance is 
commonly exaggerated. Children in whom the taste for sugar has 
not been cultivated do not exhibit a marked craving for sweets. 
They may even object, like a fine big boy of eight who took ex- 
ception to a mid-moming lunch of zwieback of a common sweet- 
ened variety, complaining, "It’s too sweet! It’s too sweet!” In 
any case sweets should never be given between meals nor at the 
beginning of any meal. Not only candy, but the delectables of the 
soda fountain and ice cream parlor, are out of place for anybody 
except at the end of a regular meal, and even then are not de- 
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sirable for children. The less they know about such sweets the 
better. 

Sugar is a valuable fuel food, but with its high flavor and rapid 
difiusibility it is likely to satisfy the appetite before body needs 
are really. met, if given at the beginning of a meal; and it is not 
only likdy to disturb the normal appetite, but seriously to upset 
digestion if taken between meals; while in large quantities at any 
time it irritates the stomach and displaces foods which serve 
for building and regulating material as well as fuel. Candy is 
too concentrated to be an ideal food. If greatly desired a very 
small amount may be given at the end of a meal, when it will be 
diluted by the other food and do no particular harm, provided 
the teeth are thoroughly cleansed afterwards. If has been found 
that one disposing factor to dental caries is sugar. The practice 
of holding hard candies in the mouth has been found to cause 
deterioration in the teeth. This is a local effect quite aside from 
the bad effect on the nutritive value of the diet of introducing a 
food with no protein, minerals or vitamins. Rich confections from 
chocolate and nuts are too difficult of digestion. Plain sweet 
chocolate is a good substitute for candy if used in small amounts 
and if it does not keep the child awake at night, but best of all 
are the sweet fresh and dried fruits. Gingerbread and plain cookies 
also satisfy the taste for sweets, and ice creams and milk sherberts 
can be used now and then for the same purpose. 

Nuts in their natural state or salted are not easy to masticate, 
and on account of their high fat content are rather slow of di- 
gestion. Hence they do not enter into the dietary of little chil- 
dren, Peanut butter, as already stated, is an excellent food. 
Peanut butter soup has high nutritive value when made with 
milk and may have tomato added for vitamin C. No fried food, 
pastries, tea or coffee, rich sauces, or meat salads with mayon- 
naise dressing should ever be offered to young children. 

Three regular meals a day will now suffice for many children, 
but if breakfast is light or the duld is very hungry between meals, 
a simple mid-morning or mid-aitemoon luncheon may still be 
provided. It should not be given if it interferes with zest for the 
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regular meals, and it should never be sweet, so as to tempt the 
child to eat when not really hungry. Dry bread, crackers, millr 
or fruit juice are best. Mild fresh fruits are allowable if the rhil fj 
is well and strong. This extra mid-moming or mid-afternoon 
lunch is often served at school, where it generally consists of a 
half pint of milk and a cracker or two. Orange juice has been 
found a beneficial school lunch, if not prohibited by cost. Such 
feeding should not supplant the home breakfast or noonday meal, 
but it may be a valuable supplement to either of these. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for the children in the early years of school life, 
and is often a great aid in bringing underweight children into 
better condition. Teachers report not merely gains in weight but 
better behavior and better school progress after the institution of 
milk feeding. Incidentally, it is of value in teaching children to 
drink milk. The desire to do like the rest overcomes prejudices 
which may fill the child’s whole horizon at home. 

Dinner should be served at noon rather than at night, to insure 
early and peaceful slumber. Many children have to take the noon 
meal at school, however; in the coxmtry because they live too far 
away to go home at noon; in the city among the poor because the 
mother goes away to work and there is no one to prepare a noon 
meal, or among the weU-to-do because the single school session 
often extends beyond what should be the dinner hour. The 
luncheon of the school child, therefore, deserves special considera- 
tion. Where the school authorities give it no attention, the chil- 
dren usually take their food from home. In this case they lose 
the advantage of warm food in promoting easy and rapid diges- 
tion, and their minds are not so clear for the afternoon work. 
They are also more likely to bolt their food when not eating at a 
table with other people. If, then, a lunch box must be carried 
from home, special thought should be given to the selection of 
food, so that it may be suitable in kind and amount, and appetiz- 
ing when the box is opened. Three or four kinds of food are quite 
enough to provide at a time, for at best the busy housewife usu- 
ally finds her wits taxed to furnish wholesome lunches with much 
variety. 
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Plan for the School Lunch Box 

1. Sandwiches are the great staple, easily portable and gen- 
erally liked. The bread should never be less than twenty-four 
hours old, lightly buttered and filled with finely chopped boiled 
eggs carefully but mildly seasoned; a nut paste, such as peanut 
butter, preferably softened by working in a little milk or cream; 
a dried fruit paste, made of chopped dates, figs, or raisins, or a 
mixture of these; or raw vegetables chopped fine and seasoned 
with a little orange or lemon juice or vinegar, salt and sugar. 
An occasional chicken liver may be set aside for lunch box sand- 
wiches. For the older children, chopped meat, cheese of various 
kinds and especially cottage cheese (often most acceptable in 
combination with jelly) are also desirable. Sandwiches of raisin 
or date bread without other filling than butter or a butter sub- 
stitute with added vitamin A, or of plain bread with a peanut 
butter and raisin filling will help to give variety and many 
calories. 

2. Fruit is appetizing and carries well. Its succulent qualities 
make it especially acceptable with the rather dry sandwich. Not 
only fresh ripe fruit, but also apple sauce, stewed raisins, figs, 
pears, peaches, etc., can often be carried by a little forethought 
in securing small jars with tight-fitting covers. Paper cups de- 
signed for jelly with close-fitting tops are practicable for this pur- 
pose. Ripe tomatoes are juicy enough to take the place of other 
fruit for the older children and their richness in vitamins makes 
tliem as valuable as oranges or when fruit is not plentiful, or for 
variety, tender raw carrots cut in strips are an excellent sub- 
stitute. 

3. A sweet of some kind should be included, such as plaiii 
cookies of various sorts, gingerbread or sponge cake, baked 
custard, a piece of sweet chocolate, or a few dates rolled in sugar. 

4. Some fluid to drink with the meal aids digestion and should 
always be provided. Water will serve, of course, but milk will add 
to the food value and so will fruit juices, if they can be carried. 

Plenty of waxed paper to wrap the difierent kinds of food and 
keep them from flavoring each other should be kept on hand; 
this is one of the big secrets of a tasty lunch box. 
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The School Lunch 

At its best, however, the lunch box must be regarded as a 
makeshift. A regular school lunch, shared by teachers and pupils, 
has tremendous advantages. If only one hot dish — ^perhaps soup 
or cocoa — can be provided at school to supplement what the 
children bring from home, it draws the pupils together socially, 
so that the meal is taken in a more orderly fashion, and experience 
in hundreds of rural schools shows that it results in improved 
physical condition of teachers and pupils. When they leave home 
early in the morning, travel a considerable distance in the cold, 
and return only in time for supper, the cold food carried in their 
boxes would often be really insufficient for their body needs, even 
if it were in the best form. Studies of •rural conditions have shown 
that country children tend more than city children to be below 
par physically; and this is certainly not because country life does 
not offer opportunity for good development, but because country 
dwellers often fail to realize that they must take advantage of 
the fresh air and wholesome food which are theirs to command. 
The realization of what good feeding means for physical and 
mental development results not only in careful provision of food 
for the meals at home, but cobperation with school authorities 
in securing protection from bad feeding at the noon hour. 

The expensive machinery of education is wasted when it oper- 
ates on a mind listless from hunger or befogged by indigestible 
food. Whether the cause be poverty, ignorance, or carelessness, 
the child is the sufferer, and the painstaking work of the school 
lunch supervisors to secure wholesome and adequate noon meals 
for the school children at a minimum cost not only brings imme- 
diate benefit to the children, but exerts a widespread influence 
upon homes and parents, as the children carry to them reports 
of these concrete lessons in the science of proper selection, prep- 
aration, and hygiene of food. All school lunch work should be 
considered educational and should be an important factor in 
teaching the children the best food habits. 

To meet the food needs of needy children during the depression 
years since 1931, New York City has had an Emergency Relief 
School Lunch Service providing over 90,000 free lunches daily. 
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These have of necessity been of the simplest character and the 
actual cost of the food has been about two-thirds of a cent per 
100 calories. The general scheme has been to include one hot dish, 
such as spaghetti with tomato sauce; a substantial soup or "vege- 
tarian beans” (cooked without meat or anim al fat); a whole 
wheat bread and butter sandwich; a white bread sandwich with 
an appetizing filling such as egg and celery; one-third of a quart 
of milk; and fruit either fresh or cooked, chocolate pudding or 
ice cream. Legumes and grains, barley, oatmeal and commeal are 
used to thicken soups in order to supply added minerals and 
vitamin Bi. Likewise in the chocolate pudding whole wheat is 
used as thickening instead of cornstarch. To induce children of 
all nationalities, with all sorts of food habits and prejudices, and 
the poor appetite which accompanies undernutrition to eat these 
lunches has been a large educational task. The mother who 
struggles to teach one child to enjoy the foods essential for his 
well-being might be comforted by the fact that other children do 
not immediately crave food which is good for them. The Directors 
of Homemaking who have charge of these lunches say, for in- 
stance, "At first vegetable soup was very much disliked. Many 
left it, others hid their soup bowls under the desks or tables, while 
still others would carefully spoon the liquid leaving the vege- 
tables. But soup finally hectmie a favorite part of the lunch."'^ 
With very simple equipment, it is possible to serve one appetiz- 
ing and nourishing hot dish, a glass or two of milk, fruit or some 
uncooked vegetables, such as tomatoes or carrots, and bread and 
butter or some kind of sandwiches. Menus built around this plan 
as suggested for a typical meal by Dr . R . S . Carpenter and collab- 
orators at the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, are given below; 

School Lunch roE One Week 

I n 

Eggs and rice in tomato sauce Cteam-of-potato soup 

Whole-wheat bread-and-butter sandwich Feanut-butter sandwich 

Emit Fruit and cookie 

Milk Milk 

> Practical Batne Economies, Genecal Results of Emergency Luntdies from the Kutritionsl 
Standpoint. Westfall, M. and Adams, J. M., Vol. 10, pp. 280, 298 (1932). 
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m. IV 

Meat and vegetable stew Luna beans and tomatoes with bacon 

Bread-ond-buttei sandwich Whole-wheat bread-and-butter sandwich 
Fruit Fruit 

Milk Milk or cocoa 

V 

Creamed salmon with noodles 
Chopped-cabbage sandwich 
Fruit 
Milk 

With greater resources, the school cafeteria may not only offer 
a wider range of foods, but should also serve as a training ground 
in the selection of one’s own meals. The luncheon should furnish 
from one-fourth to one-third of the total calories for the day, and 
at least as high a proportion of all the other dietary essentials. 
The children are helped in their selection when the menu offers a 
special "plate” combination which combines high nutritive value 
with low cost. Such combinations need to be so arranged as to in- 
sure the consumption of some milk by every child. It may be in 
the main dish, e.g., creamed eggs and fish on toast, in a soup or 
chowder, in the dessert, in all sorts of custards an.d puddings. The 
selling of candy in lunch rooms is recognized by cafeteria direc- 
tors as generally undesirable. The children’s money needs to go to 
meeting their real nutritional needs, instead of diluting their min- 
erals and vitamins, and spoiling their appetites for the foods that 
meet their “hidden hunger.”^ 

If the noon meal is served at home, it may be somewhat more 
elaborate, provided the child has time to eat it in a leisurely fash- 
ion. When he has to hurry back to school this fact must be taken 
into account, and no extra tax put on his digestive powers. The 
food plan following wiU show the general type of food to be 
chosen. 

If a warm, substantial dinner is served at noon, the evening 
meal may be comparatively simple, especially through the tenth 
year, as also indicated in the food plan bdow. Children of eleven 
and twelve will relish a night meal about as substantial as the 
noon meal, though they will be perfectly nourished with the sim- 

* For ut ample discussion of tbe luncheon, menu consult The School Cafelefta, Bryan. M. 
UeG-., F. A. Crofts Co. <t92d)i This has exceUent bibUoEraphies on the whole subject of 
school feedinf. 
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A Day’s Food Plan eor a Cnao Eight to Ten Years Old 
F uel Requiiement: 1700-2000 Calories Cost: pei 100 Calories 


Breast AST: 

7-7:30 A.H. Orange, banana or other fruit 50-100 Calories 

Wdl-cooked whole grain cereal 75-100 Calories 

Dry toast or stale bread 50-100 Calories 

Butter. SO-75 Calories 

Milk, plain or flavored with cocoa 100-150 Calories 

Dinner: 

12-12:30 F.U. Egg or small portion of fish, lean meat or liver. 50-75 Calories 

Potatoes 

or 

Sweet potatoes ’ 75-100 Calories 

or 

Baked banana 

Green or yeUow vegetable simply cooked 25-50 Calories 


Milk (may be combined with vegetable in 

soup) 100-150 Calories 

Bread 75-100 Calories 

Butter or jelly 50-100 Calories 

A little shredded raw cabbage or other crisp 
salad vegetable with seasoned fruit juice for 
dressing or salt Calories negligible 

Bread, rice or other cereal pudding I 

or r 150-200 Calories 

Stewed fruit, with cookies J 


Sutper: 

5:30-5 P.M. Cream soup 
or 

Macaroni and cheese 
or 

Scalloped vegetable 

Bread 

Butter 

Milk 

Custard 

or 

Cereal pudding > . . . 
or 

Stewed fruit 


200-300 Calories 


50-100 Calories 
25-50 Calories 
75-150 Calories 


100-200 Calories 
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Value: 1783 ^ ^ Ou> 

^''====^=^=====^=====^^ per 100 C ^lnw, 

Mial I,,, ' — T=== 

~ Miasdsb J*ohi» Totj, 

BaEAicPAST: — ' ^“m*s(ca^~ 

7'7:30a.m. 

Orange (C,B.,GL.. uu 

Cream, thin fAl Mcup • I 3 gQ 

2tbsD.. 3-6 12 


- -r »-aiories 


»(a,a„g,::;:: 

Whole wheat tn»e(. ' ‘ ‘ ^ “IP <0 


.‘::SS£; 


Butter rA1 * ^ io 

2 tbsp. . . 


•.3in.x3Jim. I 


Dmiijj; 

12:30 P.11. 

?<“p 

% A, A,'c,' 3.0 

Bread.'.’’’ f stalks 

„ 

14 

Peanut butter (BJ., o’l 

Stewedpears(Bj, Gi..’ "' Q.i 

'“(A.B.,G)..::::::;:i“^.%i..<ii«J o:S 


SupPEJ; 

5!30«6 p.ii, 

Scdta^d potatoes (C, B., I 


Cornstarch blanc 


cup 




3^ cup tomatoes 
}i tsp. butter, . 

12 sticks, . 

'• 2.8 1 

•• 4.3 

7 

6 1 

80 

73 

35 cup . , . 

•• 0.4 

10 

73 

>5 cup 

'•1 5,4 

18 

200 


■ 1 0.8 

23 

133 


Total for day, 


230 


338 

1783 
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A Day’s Dietary for a Child Ten Years Old 


Fuel Value; 1933 Calories 


Cost: per 100 Calories 




Breakfast: 

Orange (C, Bi, G). . . 
Shredded wheat (Bi). 
Top milk (10 oa.) (A) 

Milk(A,Bi, G) 

Toast 

Butter (A) 


Ddwer; 

Hamburg steak (G) 

Baked sweet potato (A, BO. • 
Bread 

Butter (A) 

Creamed peas and carrots (A, 

Bi, C, G) 

Shredded lettuce with orange 

juice (C, Bi, A, G) 

Bread pudding (with raisim) 

(B.) 

Milk(A,Bi, G) 


Suffer: 

Potato soup (A, Bi, C) 

Saltines 

Banana and lettuce salad (B|, 

A,C) 

Whole wheat bread (Bi)- ■ • • 

Butter (A) 

Stewed apples (Bi, C) 

Molasses cookies 


Miasohe 

■Weight 

Oi, 

Peotem 

Caldkiss 

Toiai 

Calobies 

1 large 

9.S 

■ 

100 

1 biscuit 

1.0 


100 

H cup 

2.1 

K| 

100 

cup 

■ZB 


125 

2 slices, 3 in. X 3}^ in. 




R in 

1.4 


100 

14 tbsp 

0.3 

Bb 

50 




S7S 

IbaU 

1.3 

41 

75 

1 potato 

4.5 


ISO 

2 slices, 3 in. X 33^ in. 




R 34 in 

1.4 


100 

1 tbsp 

0.5 


100 

%cup 

5.0 

14 

75 

2 leaves 

0.4 

— 

— 

Hcup 


18 

200 

34 cup 

6.4 

24 

125 




825 

34 cup. 

6.3 

22 

150 

6 craters 

1 

0.8 

10 

100 

li banana, 1 tbsp. 




orange juice 

1.8 

1 

33 

34 slice, 3 in. X 334 in. 




R}4in 

0.7 

8 

so 

34 thsp 

0.3 

— 

50 

34 cup 

S.O 

1 

100 

3 cookies, 2 in. diam.. . 

0.7 

6 

100 

1 

i 



583 



234 

1983 


Total for day 
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pier supper. If the noon meal has been a cold or light lunch, then 
the dinner may be given at night. In any case, the evening meal 
should be served by six o’clock, so as not to interfere with an early 
bedtime . A healthy child of eight years may be anywhere from 43 
to SI inches in height and weigh from 39 to 75 pounds, and in 
later years even more individual variation is possible.^ The energy 
requirement will vary, not only with the body weight, but with 
the degree of physical activity, and boys with their higher mus- 
cular tension and tendency to vigorous sport will usually demand 
somewhat more food than girls of corresponding size; hence an ab- 
solute standard cannot be set. The following figures, however, de- 
duced from the observations of many persons on the food needs of 
school children, will serve as a general guide as to suitable 
amounts of food to meet energy and protein requirements and the 
food plan and dietaries on pages 227, 228 and 229 show the kind 
of selection which will guarantee adequate minerals and vitamins. 



FlOIEIN CAlOKIiiS 

Total Caioeies 

AoEDiYms 

m F ound 

fsi Found 

8-9 

3-4 

32n3S 

10-12 

30-34 


1 See Appendix, Tables VI snd VH. 
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FOOD IN ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH 


Dtjeing adolescence development is again in some respects very 
rapid; boys grow suddenly tall and have the task of covering their 
long body frames with muscle; girls grow less fast, usually, but 
must meet demands for more blood, and take on the supply of 
muscle and fat which gives them the contours of womanhood. In- 
adequate and unsuitable food at this time hinders normal de- 
velopment just as truly as in infancy, and many a healthy child 
fails to make the strong man or woman of which he gave promise 
because of malnutrition in these critical times. Careful training 
from birth will, of course, help a great deal in tiding over the 
adolescent years, but in the storm and stress of the period certain 
vagaries of appetite may develop, such as the desire on the part of 
girls to avoid aU plain food and live on sweets or other highly fla- 
vored food; the insistent craving for food on the part of boys, that 
leads to the consumption of unduly large quantities at one time, — 
so that wise guidance in regard to food is still essential. In addi- 
tion to keeping out of the menu dishes which are decidedly diffi- 
cult of digestion, or limiting them to occasional use under the 
most favorable circumstances for taking care of them, there 
should be such supervision of the food eaten that drifting into the 
habit of a very one-sided or insufficient diet is impossible. 

The drinking of milk should be encouraged, and tea and coffee 
absolutely forbidden. Cocoa or cereal coffee in which milk and 
not water is the foundation fluid provide an acceptable warm 
drmk for breakfast or supper. Cereals for breakfast are perhaps 
accepted more unquestioningly by boys with their keener appe- 
tites than by girls, but with the wide range of choice now possible, 
an acceptable one should be found, or for girls there may be sub- 

431 
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stituted toast made from whole wheat bread, served with hot 
milTe or cream or a sliced banana with cream, or orange juice, 

A daily portion of orange or other fruit juice rich in vitamin C 
should be continued. Fruit, fortunately, is usually well liked, and 
while this may be an expensive item in the diet, it is too important 
a source of body building and regulating material to be neglected. 
People who will buy porterhouse steak and lamb chops for them- 
selves should not begrudge money for fresh fruit in the diet of their 
children. Those who must economize closely will have to depend 
more upon dried and less upon fresh fruit, except as the latter can 
be obtained cheaply in the height of the season. In the country, 
of course, fruit may be canned and so saved for use when out of 
season. Green vegetables should be used as freely as possible, 
especially in the dietary of growing girls who need an especially, 
rich supply of iron and vitamin A in proportion to their total cal- 
ories, Salads are usually popular if daintily prepared, and become 
a very useful part of the high school girl’s menu. They should con- 
sist of crisp raw or cooked vegetables, fresh fruit, eggs, or fish 
served with a simple cream or oil dressing without high seasoning. 
Strong condiments have no place in the dietary of youth, and 
rich salads of meat or fish with a heavy load of mayonnaise dress- 
ing are a tax even on the sturdy adult stomach. Although cooked 
vegetables seem more substantial to voracious boys, they should 
be taught the value of lettuce, celery, raw carrots, and the like, as 
sources of minerals and vitamins. 

Meat should be provided in moderate amounts, two to four 
ounces a day. It is generally liked, and if wisely used, adds to the 
palatability of an otherwise adequate diet. As an addition to the 
protein content of the diet, cheese may be used in such dishes as 
cheese fondue, macaroni or hominy baked with cheese, combina- 
tions of rice, cheese, and tomatoes, or as a filling for sandwiches. 
Tnese are good meat substitutes, and much less expensive than 
meat. 

A variety of breadstuffs will increase the attractiveness of the 
menu and help to keep up the fuel value of the diet without great 
expense. The use of different kinds of flour; the incorporation 
into the loaf not only of the ramns and dates already mentioned. 
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but now of nuts, especially walnuts or filberts; the sprinkling of 
cinnamon and sugar over the top of the loaf, — are some of the 
ways of varying this staple food. Warm breads of all kinds should 
be used sparingly, if at all. When provided, they should be so 
baked as to have plenty of crust and little soft center, and served 
for breakfast or luncheon rather than the evening meal. RoUs 
made from raised dough should be baked with a crisp crust and 
served cold or reheated on the second day. Small whole wheat 
or commeal muffins, or combread or muffin batter baked in a 
thin sheet, are permissible occasionally, and so is Boston brown 
bread if served cold. Griddlecakes, waffles, and baking powder 
biscuit should not appear in the dietary of the child under four- 
teen and very seldom after that. The habit of eating syrups on 
hot breads should not be fostered. The temptation to use them 
to excess is difficult to control, and the appetite for more whole- 
some food is vitiated. In no case should a hot soft bread constitute 
the main dish at a meal. On those rare occasions when waffles or 
griddlecakes are provided, they should follow a cereal or some 
other plain substantial dish. This insures a smaller consumption 
of the less digestible food and protects the body by that much. 

Bread and cereal puddings, custards, blanc manges, milk 
sherberts and ice creams are still the most desirable forms of 
dessert, since they combine high food value with ease of diges- 
tion. They are particularly useful in the dietary of boys whose 
demand for food is so great as to tax their stomach capacity 
severely. It is possible to overstrain the stomach muscles by too 
great distention and thus lay the foundation for gastric trouble 
when the nervous strains of middle life begin to be felt. For 
hearty boys a fairly concentrated diet is therefore desirable, and 
large volumes of fluid should not be permitted with meals. Des- 
serts like baked Indian meal or poor man’s pudding, where milk 
is concentrated with the cereal in baking, are ideal for growing 
boys. Pastry should be used very sparingly. Custard or prune pie 
or the fruit chiffon pies, having but one crust and conveying 
valuable milk, eggs, and fruit, with the minimum of pie crust, 
are examples of the best kinds of pie. Cake if provided should be 
served as a dessert and should never be rich. Cookies and sponge 
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or plain cup cake are tke best types. These can be varied by 
chocolate, nuts, or raisins very easily. A glass of milk is an excel- 
lent accompaniment of cake for dessert. 

Regularity of meals becomes increasingly difficult to secure, 
but needs to be emphasized as much as ever. Three regular meals 
a day should be sufficient, but for the rapidly growing youth of 
keen appetite it is often wise to provide access to some very plain 
food, such as bread, crackers, or milk, between meals. Girls, 
especially of high school age, frequently wish to omit breakfast, 
but they should not be permitted to go to school without any food. 
A glass of milk or orange juice and a banana will usually make a 
STofficient appeal and will have many nutritional advantages. 
“Nerves” are often the direct result of undernutiition, and in this 
period the welfare of the woman’s nervous system is largely de- 
termined. Many high school children do not go home for the 
noon meal, and provision needs to be made for a school luncheon. 

The modem school cafeteria has been evolved in response to 
this need, and is to be regarded, as Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan 
says, “as an indispensable feature of the health and teaching pro- 
grams for all school children.” Management should be in the 
hands of adequately trained dietitians, whose knowledge of the 
needs of the boys and girls wfll ensure them nourishing, palatable 
food at the lowest possible price in an atmosphere of sociability 
and good order. It is practically impossible to feed any growing 
child properly without three suitable meals every day, and to 
attain this end, choice of food in the lunchroom must be wisely 
directed. Important foods, such as milk and vegetables are sold 
at a minimum price and less desirables, such as cake, at a rela- 
tively higher cost. Offering bargains in food has proven the most 
practical way to induce high school students to buy the kind of 
meals they need. The daily menu may include such dishes as the 
following: 

1. Soup, as tomato, gieen pea, split pea, white and black bean. 

2. Two or three hot didies, as spaghetti with tomato sauce, mashed pota- 
toes with green peas, baked beans, com pudding, a stew with vegetables or 
a hot roast beef sandwich. 

3. Salads, as potato, egg, fruit, green vegetable or tomato. 
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4. Sandwhes, one or two varieties each day, some whole wheat bread. 
Lettuce or other raw vegetable frequently included. 

5. Fruit, as apples, bananas, stewed fruits of various kinds. 

6. Milk and cocoa. 

7. Plain cake or sweet wafers offered only in combination with milk or 
other plain food. 

8. Ice cream, charlotte russe, simple puddings, cookies.^ 

The evening meal needs to be more substantial than for the 
younger children. In the city this wUl he the time for the regular 
dinner; in the country it is more likely to be supper. Here "we 
must guard against extremes — too heavy a meal on the one hand 
and too light on the other. Supper should include one substantial 
warm dish as a rule. This may be a thick soup, as suggested for 
the younger children, macaroni and cheese, a stew or chowder, 
scalloped potatoes or other vegetable, or a loaf of beans or lentils 
with a cream or tomato sauce. This with plenty of bread and 
butter, some stewed fruit and cookies, or a wholesome pudding, 
and milk to drink will make a sufficiently nourishing repast. Sug- 
gestions for dinner are given in the food plan on page 237. 

The energy requirements of this period are approximately: 




PiOTsra CAioams 

ToiJU. Calobiss 

Am ih Yeasb 

vEoVomo 

rZB PotTHD 

10-13' 

Girls 

Boys 

3 

3 

32-27 

34r-30 

14-17 

Girls 

Boys 

3 

3 

27-18 

30-23 


This means that the total daily requirement for girls from four- 
teen to seventeen will be from 2200 to 2800 calories; for boys of 
the same age from 2600 to 4000 calories. Very often by this time 
the full height will have been attained and the parents are sur- 
prised at the large consumption of food, thinking that growth has 
ceased. But growth is not merely a question of height. As already 
said, it involves laying on of muscle and fat, development of 
internal organs and a vigorous nervous system, and these demand 
food. Furthermore, muscular activity, especially out of doors, is 

> Foi full discusaon of the school lunch consult Tde School Ccffeteria, Btva.D, M. de G., F. S. 
Crofts and Co. (1936). 
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a great aid in muscle and nerve development, and the extra fuel 
required to support this activity should never be begrudged young 
people of either sex. For five or ten years after fuU height is 
reached their food consumption wiU be considerably higher than 
that of adults of the same size. As long as they confine themselves 
to simple nourishing foods at regular hours they are not likely to 
overeat. Sometimes their expenditures in growth and activity 
exceed their asshnilative powers. Especially is this true of those 
who grow very tail with great rapidity and indulge freely in active 
sports and dancing. To leave a balance in favor of the body it 
may be for a time necessary to curtail the activity somewhat — 
to insist on longer hours for rest and less violent exercise until 
substantial gains in weight and other signs of physical welfare 
show that the energy demands are not greater than the energy 
supply. 

For the best development, the mineral and vitamin supplies 
must continue to be liberal. This is a simpler problem for boys 
whose energy intake is high. A quart of nulk, 200 calories of 
whole grain breakfast food, 400 calories of whole wheat bread, 
100 calories of orange juice, 200 calories of other fruit, at least 
.25 calories of a green vegetable, and 300 calories of potatoes vdll 
provide adequate minerals and vitamins for a boy needing 3000 
to 3500 total calories. 

Girls desiring to keep from gaining too much weight need a diet 
relatively richer in protein, minerals and vitamins in proportion 
to total calories. As the calories go down, the protective foods 
must go up. There is little room for sugar, decorticated cereals, 
white bread or cake. A quart of milk is still the best basis of the 
diet. A liberal portion of orange Juice once a day and other fruits 
twice a day, servings of two cooked green or yellow vegetables 
at each of two meals, and fruit or vegetable salad at each of two 
meals, will with the milk insure adequate minerals and vitamins 
C and G. If whole grain cereals and bread are restricted in order 
to cut down calories, some excellent source of vitamin Bi such as 
wheat germ or yeast tablets shbuld be provided daily. For vi- 
tamins A and D a halibut liver oil capsule daily is an important 
safeguard. It is exceedingly important that the mineral and vi- 
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tjimin supplies be kept fully as high for the girl who wishes to 
restrict her weight gains somewhat as for the girl on a liberal 
calorie intake. This means that the proportion of these essentials 
to total calories should be practically doubled. 

The food plans and dietaries which follow are for normal active 
boys and girls. The latter should be encouraged to spend enough 
calories in activity to maintain normal weight without drastic 
food restriction. 


A Day’s Food Plan roa a Bov Fourteen to Sixteen Years oe Age 


Fuel Requirement: 3000-4000 Calories 

Cost; lK~2Ji|S pet 100 Calories 

Bkeakeast: Fruit 




... 50-100 Calories 

Cereal 




... 200-250 Calories 

Milk 




. . . 300-350 Calories 

Bread 




. , , , 150-300 Calories 

Batter or butter substitute with vitamin A. . . . 

... 200-300 Calories 





900-1200 Calories 

Luncheon: Macaroni and cheese 




or Hot roast beef sandwich 



... 200-300 Calories 

or Bean soup and aackers 




Cocoa or milk. . 




, . . . 150-250 Calories 

, Whole wheat bread 



, . . , 200-300 Calories 

Butter 




— 200-300 Calories 

Baked custard 1 





or Rice pudding j 




. . . . 250-^00 Calories 

or Baked apple J 









1000-1300 Cabries 

DniKEa-. Meat 





or Beau loaf 




— 150-300 Calories 

or Scalloped eggs with luun 




Potatoes 





or 





Macaroni 




. . . . 100-200 Cabries 

Sweet potatoes 





Green vegetable, cooked. 



. . . . 50-150 Cabries 

Fresh fruit or vegetable salad. . . . 


. . . . 100-200 Cabries 

Bread 




150-300 Cabries 






Ice cream 





or 





Tapioca cream 




.... 250-300 Calories 

or 





Chocolate blanc mange j 




MUk or cereal caf4 au lait 


. . . . 150-250 Calories 


1100-1500 Calories 
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A Day’s Dietary por a Boy Aged Sixteen Years 


Fuel Value: 3640 Calories 

Coat: per 100 Cabiies 


Measuss 

WstOBT 

Oz. 

PaOTEOi 

Caxoiies 

ToiAl 

Caiobies 

Bheakfast; 

1 

s.s 

5 

100 
200 . 
250 
275 
100 

SO 


CUDS 

9.6 

34 

MilkfA Bi. G1 ■ 

runs 

12.7 

48 


2 small muffins. 

3.2 

36 



O.S 



1 tbsp. (scant) 

0.S 

_ 




Luncheon; 

Macaroni and cheese (A) .... 
Whole -wheat bread (Bi) 

1 

1 CUD 

4.2 

34 

975 

200 

3 slices, 3 in. X 3J4; in. 

X W in. 

1.4 

16 

100 


1 tbsp. .............. 

0.5 


100 


^ CUD 

7.6 

32 

200 

fitftWftH r)iiihftrh fC) 

^ cup 

5.9 

1 

150 


2 pniflll pieces. ....... 

■2.2 

14 

200 



Apiernoon Lunch: 

Whole wheat bread (Bi) 

3 slices, 3 in. X 3^ in. 

X ^ in..... 

1.4 

16 

950 

100 


1 tbsp 

0.5 


100 




DikKER: 

RxnsA Atefl.1r 

2 slices, 4 in. z 1 in. z 
^ in 



200 


2.2 

70 

200 

Mashed potatoes (C, Bi) 

Stewed tomatoes (C, Bi, A, 
G) 

run. - 

6.2 

14 

200 

cun 

6.7 

i 

9 

120 

Cole slaw (C, Bij A). 

CUD 

2.1 

5 

75 

Bread 

4 slices, 3 in. z 3^ in. 
X in 



2.7 

28 

200 

Butter (A) 

2 tbsp 

1.0 


200 

Brown Betty 

4^ cun 

6.1 

11 

300 

Milk (A. Bi, G) 

1 Clip 

8.4 

34 

170 

Sugar 

1 tbsp 

O.S 

■■■ 

50 







■ 

1515 

Total for day 



407 

3640 





^ See Table H, Appendix. 
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A Day’s Food Plan eoe a Girl Fourteen to Sixteen Years of Age 


Fuel Requirement: 2200-2800 Calories 

Breakfast: Fruit (fresh if possible) or fruit juice, 
Cereal or fruit as substitute \ 

(bananaj prunes or figs) J 

Top nulk for cereal or fruit 

Toast 

Butter 

Sugar 

Milk for cereal cofiee 

Cereal cofiee 


Cost; 2-2H^ per 100 Calories 

50-100 Calories 

75-150 Calories 

100-200 Calories 

50-100 Calories 

75-100 Calories 

50-100 Calories 

50-100 Calories 


Luncheon: Vegetable soup and crackers 
or 

2 cooked vegetables 
or 

Meat and vegetable plate 
or 

Fruit salad 

Sandwich 
or 

Nut or raisin bread and butter 

Ice cream 
or 

Fruit gelatin jelly with whipped cream 
or 

Baked apple and cream 

Cocoa or milk 



500-700 Calories 


200-300 Calories 


150-250 Calories 

150-250 Calories 
150-200 Calories 


800-1000 Calories 


Dinner: 


Rice and meat timbale, tomato sauce 
or 

Potatoes scalloped with ham 

or 

Broiled Hamburg steak 

Potatoes or any other vegetable or baked banana. . 
Another cooked vegetable, preferably green (Swiss 
chard, Brussels sprouts, peppers, broccoli, new 

cabbage) 

Stewed fruit 
or Fruit salad 
or Raw crisp vegetable 
Whole wheat bread. 

Butter 

Chifion pie 
or Spanish cream 
or Rice dainty 

Cereal caf£ au lait. 

Sugar 




150-200 

100-150 
I 50-75 

25-100 

50-100 

75-100 

150-200 

100-150 

50-75 


Calories 

Calories 

Calories 

Calories 

Caloiies 

Calories 

Calories 

Calories 

Cabries 


900-1100 Cabries 
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A Day’s Dietasy ior a Girl A&ed Sixteen Years 


Fuel Value: 2319 Calories 


Bbeaefast; 

Orange (C, Bi, G) — 

Oatmeal (Bj) 

Top milk (12 oz.) (A). 
Whole milk (A, Bj, G) 
Toast 

Butter (A) 

Sugar 

Ce^ CQ&ee 


Luncheon: 

Com chowder (Bi).. ........ 

Date and cheese sandwich. . . 

Cocoa T with whipped cream 

(A) 

Baked apple (Bi, C) 


Dinner: 

Broiled Hamburg steak (G) .. 

Brown sauce 

Baked potatoes (C, Bi) 

Stufied peppers F (C) 

Banana sal^ (A, Bi, C, G).. 

Butter (A) 

Orange cbJSon pie (A, C, G). 

Cereal coSee milk) 

Sugar 


Total for day 


Cost: 2-2j^(i per 100 Calories 


MsAEinB 

Wetoht 

Oz. 

Fkoiein 

Calomeb 

Totai 

Caloueb 

1 medium 

7.6 

■ 

80 

^ cup 

4.8 

■a 


J^cup 

3.0 

10 

100 

H cup 

•S.l 

19 

100 

2 slices, 3 in. x 3H in. 






1.4 

14 

100 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

1 

100 

1 tbsp. (scant) 

0.S 

— 

SO 

1 cup 


— 

— 




630 

H cup 

6.6 

24 

200 

3 triangles, 3 in. x 




in. X in 

3.0 

27 

290 

H cup 

7.0 

16 

155 

1 sm^ 

3.2 

1 

1 

140 




785 

1 large cake 

3.0 

82 

ISO 

3 tbsp 

1.7 

7 

50 

1 medium 

3.0 

11 

100 

1 small 

2.6 

9 

SO 

1 serving 

3.0 

13 

110 

1 tbsp 

0.S 


100 

H of 9 in. pie 

3.8 

29 

289 

1 cup 

8.0 

S 

40 

1 tsp 

0.2 

B 

IS 



■ 

904 



288 

2319 


* See Table 11, Appendix. 
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Food for Boys and Girls from the Seventeenth to the 
Twenty-fifth Year 

By the end of the sixteenth year good habits in eating ought 
to be well established, and the digestive system should be strong 
enough to care for all reasonably wholesome food, if offered at 
suitable times. The energy requirements of the next few years 
depend very largely upon the nature of the youth’s occupation, 
but mineral and vitamin requirements remain high for all. Up 
to this time the majority have been held in school by choice or 
law, but now some engage in vigorous muscular labor, some go 
into sedentary trades, and some continue to go to school. Nearly 
aU continue to increase in body weight, and many in height, for 
four or five years, if not longer. The processes initiated, some- 
times with such vigor, in the period of adolescence are now more 
slowly completed. Muscle is added, internal organs perfect their 
structure, the nervous system grows stronger, and that fine work- 
ing machine — the adult man or woman — comes upon the scene. 

The influence of active and sedentary life upon the choice of 
food has already been discussed in the chapters dealing with the 
adult man and woman. The active youth engaged in outdoor 
labor can thrive on the simple rations of pork and beans, cabbage 
and potatoes, corn bread, milk, and apple pie, provided they are 
sufficient in amounts to cover all of his food needs. Outdoor life 
and fresh air are sauce to his appetite and tonic to his digestion. 
Sunshine enables him to manufacture his own vitamin D. On 
the other hand, the young bank clerk, sitting in a hot, dose 
room, with no more exercise than a short walk or two, would 
find his brain utterly befogged by such a diet because conditions 
are not favorable for digesting it. He must have the fare of the 
sedentary man, in quantities carefully meeting his daily needs, 
and daintily prepared, since his living conditions foster neither 
keen appetite nor vigorous digestion. Girls at sedentary occupa- 
tions are more liable to suffer from the blunting effect on appetite 
than boys, and are tempted to eat foods of high flavor, like 
pickles and candy and soda fountain sweets, with little regard to 
after-affects. The food plans already suggested for sixteen-year- 
old girls and sedentary women indicate the t3T)e of diet vjhich 
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they should try to secure, adjusting the calories according to 
their individual needs. Interest in eating can be more than pleas- 
ing the palate only as they learn what food values mean. No girl 
or boy should be allowed to finish the high school without the 
fundamentals of this knowledge.^ 

Young people entering the commercial world are frequently 
confronted with the luncheon problem. If they take food from 
home, there must be careful selection, just as in the case of the 
boy or girl at school, and a warm beverage should be included if 
possible. More and more are factories and other commercial con- 
cerns realizuig the relationship between good feeding and effi- 
ciency in their employees, and establishing their own lunch 
rooms, with experts in charge to provide good food at moderate 
prices and perhaps also a nutritionist to act as a general health 
adviser. Very often, however, the boy or girl must patronize some 
public restaurant with no guidance as to what to choose. Those 
lunch rooms which provide plain, clean food under sanitary con- 
ditions, but without expensive frills in the way of table decora- 
tion and service , are doing a real service to young men and women 
of small means forced to lunch away from home. But the individ- 
ual must stiU decide for himself what shall constitute his meal. A 
serving of wheat cakes and maple syrup will give approximately 
the same fuel value as one of crackers and milk and looks more 
interesting, no doubt, but the latter is much less liable to cause 
digestive disturbances and is far richer in building material for 
the stiU growing organism. Similarly, a serving of baked macaroni 
and cheese, with its accompanying bread and butter, as the main 
part of the luncheon would be preferable to a piece of mince pie, 
though the cost of calories might be the same. 

While the importance of fruit and vegetables is not to be lost 
si^t of, their purchase as a part of a restaurant meal is not always 
good economy. The cost of an orange in a restaurant is not only 
the purchase price of the fruit, but a necessary charge for service, 
for rent and all the other things that go into “overhead” in a busi- 
ness. Now a boy or girl, if living at home, can usually purchase 

1 Foe soggeations aa to bow to preseat it consolt Teaching Ifulrilion in Biology Chuses, 
N. E. Bingham, Bureau ol Fublicattona, Teachers College, Columbia Tlniveraity (1959). 
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fruit outside at less cost, and make it a part of the home meal. 
The same is true of raw vegetables aad salads. One gets a better 
return on one’s money in a restaurant on the cooked vegetables. 
And if one can have these at home, it is better economy to stick 
to potatoes, beans, macaroni, and the like in the restaurant and 
make up the deficiency of this meal at home later. 

Most young people need from 750 to 1200 calories for luncheon, 
the exact amount depending, of course, upon many factors — the 
kind of breakfast, the size and activity of the individual, and so 
forth. But even when growth has slowed down to these last 
stages, the welfare of any young person is usually promoted by 
three regular meals, each fairly substantial. Some Rvamplpn of 
simple luncheons in which the cost of the food materials at retail 
is from to 2 cents per 100 calories are given below. 


Inexpensive Luncheons 


I. Cteam af tomata soup 

1 cup 

225 CaJoiies 

Toast 

2 slices 

100 Cabnes 

Butter 

1 tbsp. 

100 Calories 

Bice pudding 

Heap 

525 Calories 
250 Calories 

n. Potato soup 

Heap 

200 Calories 

Croutons, toasted 

25 cubes 

50 Calories 

CornineaL and raisin pudding 

Heap 

300 Calories 

Sugar cookieB 

2 large 

200 Calories 
750 Calories 

m. Bean soup 

lineups 

150 Calories 

Corn bread 

2 in. X 4 in. X 4 in. 

200 Calories 

Butter 

1 tbsp. 

100 Calories 

Chocolate blanc mange 

J^cup 

200 Calories 

with cream (thin) 

Heap 

100 Calories 
750 Calories 

IV. Cheese and nut sandwiches 

2 large 

415 Calories 

Dates 

10 

200 Calories 

Buttermilk 

cups 

135 Calories 
750 Calories 

V. Milk 

1 cup 

170 Calories 

Date sandwiches 

Sliced orange (1) and banana 
(1) with 

2 large 

380 Calories 

175 Calories 

Sugar 


25 Calories 
750 Calories 
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VI. Grapenuts 
Sugai 
Milk 
Sanana 
Salted peanuts 


Vn. Macaroni and cheese 

Lettuce salad, French dresdng 

Whole wheat bread 

Butter 

Gingerbread 

Whipped cream 


Vin. Nut loaf, tomato sauce 
Cornmeal muffins 
Butter 

Lemon milk sherbet 


IX. Creamed dried beef 
Baked potato 
Baking powder biscuit 
Butter 

Sliced banana (1) with sugar 
(1 tbsp.) and thin cream 
(3 tsp.) 


X. Cheese fondue 
Brown bread 
Butter 
Cocoa 

Rice pudding (creamy) 
Whipped cream 


7J^ tbsp. 

250 Calories 

2 tbsp. 

100 Calories 

1% cups 

300 Calories 

1 large 

100 Calories 

12 nuts 

50 Calories 
800 Calories 

1 cup 

200 Calories 

small serving 

100 Calories 

2 slices 

100 Calones 

1 tbsp. 

100 Calories 

2 in. X 2 in. X 2 in. 

200 Calories 

2 tbsp. 

100 Calories 


800 Calories 

cup 

200 Calories 

2 small 

200 Calories 

1 tbsp. 

100 Calories 

cup 

300 Cabries 
800 Calories 

H cup 

175 Calories 

1 large 

150 Calories 

3 small 

125 Calories 

2 tbsp. 

200 Calories 


175 Calories 
825 Calories 

Heap 

200 Calories 

3 slices 

150 Calories 

1 tbsp. 

100 Calories 

Heap 

200 Calories 

Heap 

200 Calories 

1 tbsp. 

50 Calories 
900 Calories 


■ For the college youth the feeding problem is one of adaptation 
to a life partly active and partly sedentary, -with some allowance 
of surplus for growth throughout most if not all of the four years. 
Within the period from the eighteenth to the twenty-third year 
most young people complete their college education, and this is 
the time when they should be laying the final stones in that 
foundation of physical health and strength which is to make 
their active working years most effective. It is not always realized 
that these are years for storing capital physically as well as 
mentally. Too often young people are released from the safe? 
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guarding routine of home life and left to their own devices as 
regards food in the college community, when their eating ought 
to be carefully supervised. The existence of the training table 
shows some recognition of the fact that unwholesome living and 
physical htness are incompatible, and what we need is to extend 
this idea in a modified form to every student in college — to make 
every college table a training table for high physical resistance in 
future years. Many institutions have their own dining halls, 
where the food can be properly prepared and served; small excuse 
for these if it is not adequate for the students’ needsi And yet, all 
too often, the selection is left to some one with no real knowledge 
of the principles of good feeding, whose work is judged by the 
size of the bills and not at all by the well-being of the young 
people. With trained dietitkna available, this is no longer excus- 
able. On the other hand, coEege students do not need e:q>ensive 
and elaborate fare; and even the expert college dietitian is likely to 
suffer many and severe ciitidsms from the members of her group, 
because of the different standards of living which they bring with 
them, the bad eating habits which they may have acquired in 
their own homes, and the utter separation in their minds of the 
price which they pay for board from the kind of fare that a given 
sum of money will buy. At one time Mrs. Richards made an 
investigation of a college dining hall in the University of Chicago 
where there were complaints of the food. The students were asked 
to make out some bills of fare which would please them, and it 
was found that to give them what they wished would cost about 
$10 per week, whereas they were paying $3.50! It is only by 
education and establishing confidence in the dietitian that such 
problems can be satisfactorily met. 

Schools which do not provide dining halls of their own have a 
responsibility for the kind of eating Wses patronized by their 
students, and should at least be able to warn against those which 
are unsanitary. Young people of limited means are in danger, if 
left to themselves, of economizing on food to the detriment of 
their health, and will naturally pick out those restaurants where 
they can seemingly get the most food for the least money. This 
is perfectly legitimate till we come to the type of eating house 
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which buys adulterated, spoiled, or otherwise inferior food and 
skimp s on dishwashing, refrigerator cleaning, and other necessary 
sanitary precautions, in order to sell at a low price. From such, 
the college student needs to be strictly guarded. Fortunately the 
habit of “boarding oneself,” which was fairly common 75 years 
ago, is not so prevalent today. Instead, we have the cooperative 
dining hall directed by a trained dietitian, the work being done 
by the students. By giving two or three hours of labor, they are 
able to obtain an excellent diet at minimum cost. Less fortunate 
are the students living in fraternity and sorority houses, who at 
the present time have little guidance on their dietary program, 
and depend on “a good reliable cook” or a manager who keeps 
the food bills within the budget allowance. There are always some 
students who cannot afford to live in dormitories or sorority 
houses, and must get part of their food in thedr rooms. They, too, 
need guidance, and parents should insist on the colleges to which 
they entrust their children extending the services of the dietitian 
to those students now outside the pale of their influence, and also 
see' to it that every student during his college career, receive 
enough training in the fimdamentals of modem nutrition to 
enable him to avoid the risk of a break-down at the age of thirty- 
five or forty. It is sad to be imable to stand the strain of existence 
because of an inadequate diet in these critical years of develop- 
ment. With proper nutrition and rational division of work, rest, 
and play, the college student should emerge from his four-year 
course stronger physically as weU as mentally. To achieve this is 
a part of his education. 

Specifically, the college youth needs an ample diet of plain food 
rich in building and regulating materials. During periods of more 
intense study the food should be specially easy of digestion. Such 
fare as already outlined for the boy and girl of sixteen should in 
the main be provided. Milk should be served freely as a beverage, 
and wiU often be found to cut down the amount of more expensive 
food. At any rate, it is food which the young people should be 
encouraged to take, and may be the means of providing those 
individuals with high food requirements with a full quota of 
nourishment when the following of the conventional menu would 
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scarcely satisfy them and they would be tempted to get the extra 
calories in the form of candy or other sweets. Thus a boy of 
eighteen was given an excellent diet so far as food selection went, 
but was found to be bu3dng candy after every meal. Study of his 
diet showed that what he was given at the table was only about 
half enough to meet his energy needs. If milk had been available, 
he would willingly have taken that instead of the candy. Fruits 
and vegetables must be liberally provided and college boys and 
girls must have a “will to eat them.” If they have been carefully 
trained in eating from their early years this will be comparatively 
easy, but there will be some who need constant encouragement 
to develop rational eating habits. 

It is weh to bear in mind, too, that nothing interferes with 
clear thinking more than constipation, and the sedentary student 
on a diet chiefly composed of meat and potatoes, eggs, milk, and 
white bread is particularly liable to this malady. Those who have 
young people to care for diould insist on a food allowance liberal 
enough to include plenty of fruit and vegetables, and should 
encourage also the use of whole wheat bread and cereals from 
whole grains to provide ample vitamin Bi. 

Advantage may be taken of holidays and other times when 
physical and outdoor activity is increased to vary the menu by 
the introduction of some foods which are too dow of digestion 
for the person at brain work. If afternoons are given over to 
athletics and little study is done early in the evening, baked 
beans and brown bread will make an acceptable supper. On a cold 
Saturday, after hours out of doors, mince pie or suet pudding 
will be a satisfying dessert. But no student should be set to his 
evening task on a meal of hot biscuits and honey. To satisfy his 
youthful needs for energy he wfll have to eat more of them than 
will be good for his digestion, and minerals and vitamins wiU be 
conspicuously lacking. A thick soup, or other substantial hot 
dish, and a cereal pudding with fruit, along with plenty of milk 
and whole wheat bread and butter, will fuhU bis requirements 
much better. 

The food of growing children and youth is relatively more ex- 
pensive than that for adults, because of their higher expendi- 
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tme of energy in proportion to aze and tire greater need for 
yding materiais and vitamins, vliich are more costly than 
"calories only,” WMe we insist on economy in tire use of food 
materials, it must be a vise economy, avoiding vaste but recog- 
nizing the necessity of an adequate food supply through al the 
college years. If rigid economy must be practiced, let it be as far 
as pos^le on the seasoned adult vbo can best bear it, and not 
upon the developing young people vhose right it is not only to 
be veil born, but also veU reared. 

Tventy-five years serve to round out the period of grovth. 
Then folovs a span of a quarter of a century or more which 
constitutes the period of adult Hie, vhose food needs have been 
discussed in Chapters V and VI, After fifty one must c mwidg 
certain modifications for advancing age, which are treated in the 
neat chapter. 
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When the Crystal Palace Exposition was opened in London in 
1853, the expectation of life among white children at birth was 
slightly under 40 years. But at the time of the Fairs in New York 
and San Francisco in 1939, 86 years later, it had increased to 61 .5 
years. At the age of 50 the average citizen may stiU look forward 
to nearly a quarter of a century of life. Much of this great advance 
has been due to the discovery of the bacteria and the conquest of 
bacterial diseases, Safeguarding of water and milk, preservation 
of food by canning and cold storage, protection against unwhole- 
some food products through better food and drug laws and a gen- 
eral rise in the standard of living have all contributed to the pros- 
pect not only of longer but also better life. Within the last decade 
outstanding developments in the science of nutrition have served 
to emphasize the importance of a good diet at every stage of 
existence and to promise the further improvement of human life. 

Studies on large numbers of animals through many generations 
have shown that a diet which adequate for the growth of the 
young and the reproduction of the species can be improved by 
more liberal use of dietary factors whose existence was not even 
dreamed of in 1853. Those which have already been studied sys- 
tematically into old age in case of a large number of individuals are 
vitamins A and G and calcium. It has been found that adding 
more of any one of these dietary essentials to a ration already suf- 
ficient for normal growth not only gives the young a better chance 
as shown by a more rapid rate of growth and larger size at ma- 
turity, but also has significance for those past middle life. The en- 
riched diet gives the person full use of his powers sooner and pro- 
longs the prime of life into the period which we have often re- 
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mi g ht have run and too often rides when he might walk. This 
tendency to lessened muscular activity is accompanieJli by a grad- 
ual slowing up of the internal processes demanding fuel for their 
mainte nance and so, with advancing years, the need for calories 
to support the internal work diminishes somewhat. Appetite, 
however, may be as keen as ever; the eating habits acquired in 
more active years are unconsciously followed; or the increase of 
wealth results in the setting of a more luxurious table, and the 
palate leads far from the path of necessity — often into danger. 
The tendency to increase in weight is a sure indication that the 
fuel intake is greater than the energy expenditure. Watching the 
scales and observing whether one is growing more than 10 to 15 
per cent heavier than the normal weight for his height at age 
thirty*- is the best way to discover whether or not one’s calorie 
intake should be cut down. 

If the diet up to this time has emphasized the protective foods, 
milk, fruit and vegetables, with some additional source of vitamin 
Bi and of vitamin D when exposure to direct sunshine is not feas- 
ible and if it has included few rich foods, condiments or stimu- 
lants, no radical change in its general character is necessary. All 
that needs to be done is to reduce the calories to an appropriate 
amount. But this must be done without reducing the total amount 
of minerals and vitamins. Foods like sugar yielding “calories 
only” should be cut off first. Next come bread and pastries, whose 
contributions to the diet are chiefi.y calories. Reduction at these 
points and care to take only small servings of breakfast cereals or 
high-calorie desserts or salads with much fat in the dressing may 
be sufficient for a while . But sooner or later, butter and cream will 
probably have to be curtailed, and the vitamin A thus lost from 
the diet must be replaced. This can be done by Uberal daily por- 
tions of green leafy vegetables (so conveniently low in calories) , 
with a daily portion of egg; or one may choose halibut oil, one 
capsule of which will furnish only two calories but 7500 or more 
international units of -vitamin A. Each year as one grows older, 
a larger proportion of low-calorie vegetables, plainly cooked, 
should be included. Fruit juices without added sugar or tomato 

* See Appendix, Tables IV and V. 
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juice will serve regularly as low-calorie sources of vitamin C. 
Dried brewer’s yeast or wheat germ or bran will furnish sufficient 
vitamin Bi without adding more than 50 calories a day. 

It is roughly estimated that the decrease in food requirement 
due to old age from the total fuel which would be required by a 
man of thirty of the same activity is about 10 per cent between the 
ages of sixty and seventy; about 20 per cent between seventy and 
ninety; and about 25 per cent after that. In other words, a mai^ 
who at thirty requires per day 2000 calories simply sitting at rest 
will require under the same circumstances only about 1800 at 
seventy and only 1600 at ninety. The ordinary activities of a man 
of thirty may raise his energy output to 3500 calories per day, but 
few men of eighty could do sufficient muscular work to trai^orm 
so much additional fuel. Their lives are likely to be decidedly 
sedentary; hence 1800 to 2400 calories will probably closely ap- 
proximate their total daily expenditure, though no absolute rule 
can be laid down. In general, there is safety in abstemiousness, so 
far as total calories are concerned but the diet should become rela- 
tively richer in minerals and vitamins as the calories are reduced. 

It takes twice as much vitamin C to protect the teeth of a 
guinea pig from signs of deficiency as it does to prevent outward 
symptoms of scurvy, and it is believed that for the best health a 
man should have at least three times as much as would give hiin 
protection from scorbutic symptoms. A partial deficiency may 
result in anemia and feehags of lassitude and weakness without 
any due as to the cause tmless the vitamin C content of the diet 
is determined or a test is made on the person to see whether his 
body is as well stocked with the vitamin as it should be. 

In studies of the white rat which is, as Dr. Sherman says, “a 
good deputy” for the human subject, it has been found that in 
case of vitamins A and G, at least four times as much can be prof- 
itably used as is absolutely needed to prevent signs of acute de- 
fidency; and it has been shown repeatedly in human subjects that 
a diet defident in vitamin A makes the individual more liable to 
various types of infection which, though not severe and often un- 
realized, pave the way for disease if they occur repeatedly. The 
more spectacular effect of vitamin G is its ability to alter the whole 
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health status. A young white rat, in age not more than the equiv- 
alent of 30 human years, exhibiting all the outward signs of senil- 
ity after deprivation of the vitamin for several months — ^wizened, 
stiff and sore , with poor appetite and little interest in life — is given 
liberal amounts of the vitamin; in a few days it becomes supple, 
its rough coat softens, its appetite is regained and its general live- 
liness bears witness to a now “buoyant” state of health. 

Since older people are less likely to be exposed to sunlight than 
younger adults who are generally more active, the regular inclu- 
sion in the diet of some source of vitamin D seems wise. If a hali- 
but liver oil capsule is taken for its vitamin A, some vitamin D 
will be obtained at the same time. The use of vitamin D mUk 
seems another desirable way for elderly people to get this vitamin. 
At the same time they receive the calcium and phosphorus neces- 
sary to prevent the depletion of these minerals in their bones. 
Vitamin D is not a substitute for calcium. It has been found in the 
case of white rata that about three times as much calcium as 
needed for riormal growth can be advantageously used to increase 
health and vigor. 

Any temptation to exist on “tea and toast” should be consist- 
ently resisted. Some good source of vitamin Bi is essential to main- 
tain the best appetite and digestion and the health of the nervous 
system, all of which tend to suffer in old age, perhaps largely be- 
cause this vitamin has been so much neglected. The amount 
which gives the best results diffeis with individuals, but it can be 
determined quite easily by watching the results and increasing 
the ^ount until the best effect is obtained. Usually not more 
than from 300 to 500 international units per day will be needed. 

One of the practical difficulties in old age is poor mastication. 
The teeth are lost, the jaws shrink and artificial teeth do not serve 
adequately to masticate highly resistant foods. It is therefore 
necessary to provide food which requires little chewing. Instead 
of the steaks and roasts which furnish much of the protein in mid- 
dle life, we must substitute milk and soft-cooked eggs; finely 
scraped or minced meats, or easily flaked fish. Vegetables, if dif- 
ficult to chew, are likely to be refused. They must be cooked soft 
or put through a sieve and served as pur6e or soup . Sweet potatoes 
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are a valuable source of vitamins A, and C. If breadstufis are 
not well masticated fermentation is likely to result. The substitu- 
tion of thoroughly crisp toast or zwieback, softened in milk, tea 
coffee, soup and the like, usually gives good results, the change in 
texture making the food break up readily into small pieces so that 
it will digest more rapidly. Very thoroughly cooked cereals and 
mashed potatoes are often more useful sources of carbohydrate 
food than bread since they require no mastication. Many old peo- 
pie are fond of sweets and can eat considerable amounts of aim pl f 
desserts or other rather sweet food without indigestion. 

On account of the slowing of digestive processes and the ten- 
dency for the digestive juices to flow less readily, fats should be 
used rather sparingly. Rich sauces, cakes and puddings, pastries, 
and fried foods should be discarded. Cream, bacon, butter and 
olive oil, aU forms of fat which can be very simply used, are much 
to be preferred. Stimulants to gastric secretion may very prop- 
erly be employed to aid digestion in the aged. Warm food is de- 
sirable for the same reason. Instead, then, of a glass of cold water 
before a meal to start the gastric juice, a warm beverage such as 
tea 01 coffee or a dear soup of some kind will be more acceptable. 
With the lowering of metabolism characteristic of the aged, 
coupled with sedentary living, there is more difficulty in keeping 
the body comfortably warm, eind more care must be taken to 
conserve the heat naturally generated. This is another reason for 
giving warm rather than cold food. Even between meals a hot 
drink of broth, tea, or coffee will often prove most acceptable in- 
stead of plain water, and will counteract the tendency to drink 
too little which interferes with free elimination of waste products. 

With constructive processes at a standstill, or destructive actu- 
ally in ascendance, the need for protein appears to be reduced to 
a comparatively low level. As long as life persists there is neces- 
sarily some exchange of nitrogenous materials in the processes 
of cell activity, but the total amount required is less than ever 
before. There is usually more danger in old age of difficulty in 
getting rid of a surplus, so that a very moderate supply is best. 
An allowance in the day’s diet of one and one-half protein calories 
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per pound of body weight should fully protect the body against 
nitrogen deficiency. Milk is one of the best staples for protein 
in diets for the aged. Eggs are preferable to meats when mastica- 
tion is difficult. 

Fruit and tomato juices are appetizing and of great value for 
vitamin C. Stewed or soft raw fruits add pleasing variety to the 
diet and help in preventing constipation. The banana, if thor- 
oughly ripened, is most acceptable to elderly people and being 
available all the year round, can be served frequently even in 
low-cost diets. 

Many old people sleep better with some form of nourishment 
late in the evening or when they waken in the night. Hot milk, 
plain or modified with a cereal gruel, hot malted milk, or hot 
bouillon, preferably made with yeast extract, with one or two 
crackers may be given at such a time. If the person wakes early 
in the morning, food is often desired before the regular breakfast. 
Sometimes a few plain crackers may be left by the bedside, some 
choice ripe fruit, fruit j’uice, or a glass of milk. 

A Day’s Food Plan roa an Elderly Person 


Age 70-80 Fuel Requirement: 1500-1800 Calories 

7:50 A.U.: Soft, sweet fruit or fruit juice 75-100 Calories 

Cereal with added wheat germ, thin cream and a 

little sugar 100-200 Calories 

Toast or zwieback vrith butter. 100-200 Calodea 

Bacon or soft-cooked eggs 75-150 Calories 

Tea or coSee with cream and sugar 100-200 Calories 

12:30 p Ji.: Cream soup 100-150 Calories 

Fish or oysters, cheese souffle or fondue 100-200 Calories 

A green vegetable, cooked soft 10-25 Calories 

Rice, or baked banana, white or sweet potato 75-100 CaloiieB 

Toast or zwieback with butter 100-200 Calories 

Stewed fruit or fruit jelly with gelatin or tapioca , . . 100-200 Calories 
4 F.M.: Tea or coSee, or tomato bouiUon, or malted milk, 

toast or crackers 75-150 Calories 

6 P.U.; Chicken, or lamb chop, or broiled, beef balls 100-150 Calories 

Riced, or baked, or mashed potato 75-100 Cabries 

One other cooked vegetable (soft enough .to mash 

with a fork) 25-100 Calories 

Toast or zwieback, or dinner biscuit 75-100 Calories 

Custard, or cereal pudding, or ice cream 100-200 Caloiiea 

Tea or coffee with cream and sugar 100-200 Calories 
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By such additions to the menu, it is likely to come about that 
the number of meals is increased in extreme old age to five or six 
instead of three a day. In many ways the diet gradually approxi- 
mates that fed to children in the first five or six years — ^fruit 
juices, soft fresh or stewed fruits, well-cooked whole grain cereals 
with added wheat germ or other specially reinforced cereals now 
on the market, milk, eggs, soft or strained vegetables, and simple 
puddings m akin g a large part of the ration. Small meals coming 
at frequent intervals are more acceptable than large amounts 
of food at one time. 


A Dav’s Food Plan bos an Aged Pesson 
Age: 80 01 over Fuel Requirement: 1400-1600 Calories 


6 A.u.; Weak tea or co£Eee with hot milk or cream or hot 

milk or malted milk 75-100 Cabiies 

8 A.u.: Orange or pineapple juice 25-50 Cabiies 

Soft-cooked egg or omelet or well-cooked cereal with 

added wheat germ 75-150 Calories 

Zwieback or toast 75-150 Calories 

Weak tea or coSee with hot milk or cream 75-100 Calories 

12:30 F.U.: Cream soup or vegetable pur6e with croutons 100-200 Calories 

Broiled, baked, or boiled fish, small serving 

or ' 100-200 Calories 

Cheese souf&6 or egg timbale 

Baked, rioed, or mashed potato 50-100 Calories 

A cooked vegetable, mashed or chopped (as peas, 

squash, asparagus tips, biTx;coli). 25-75 Cabries 

Stewed or baked fruit' or raw banana 100-150 Cabiies 

Weak tea or coSee with hot milk or cream 75-100 Calories 

4 F.U.; Tea or cofiee with hot milk or cream 75-100 Calories 

6 F.M.: Broth or tomato bouillon 10-15 Cabries 

Minced chicken, lamb, mutton, or beef, small serving 7 5-lSO Cabries 
Zwieback or toast lightly buttered and moistened ' 

with hot salted water or vegex bouillon 75-150 Calories 

A cooked vegetable, mashed or chopped 25-100 Cabries 

Cereal pudding or custard or ice cream 100-200 Cabiies 

10 P.M.: Broth 10-15 Cabries 

Toast 25-50 Cabiies 


t IE sugar causes gastric disturbance, saccharine may be used in placed of part or all of it. 
If the fruit add is irritating, a very Uttb bicarbonate of soda may be used to neutralise it. 
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A Day’s Dietary foe an Aged Person, Based on the Precedino Pian 
Fuel Value: 1639 Calories 


6 A.M. 

Butteimilk (G, Bi) 

8 AM. 

Pineapple Juice (C, Bi) 

Dark farina with added wheat 

geim (Bi, G) 

Milk (top 10 oz.) (A, Bi, G). 

Sugar 

Bread (toasted) 

Butter (A) 

Bacon 

Coffee with ^ cup miik and 
1 tsp. sugar (A, Bi, G). . . . 

12:30 F.U. 

Vegex bouillon (Bi, G) 

Croutons (toasted) 

Minced lamb with gravy (2 
tsp. flour) (G) 


Baked potato (C, Bi) 

Asparagus tips, green (C, A) . 

Butter (A) 

Tapioca cream (A, Bi, G),. .. 

Tea with 1 tsp. sugar 

Bread or toast. 


Omelet (1 egg, 1 tsp. butter) 

.(A, B„ G) 

Sice steamed with green pep- 
per and tomato (C, Bi, A). 
Baked squash (1 tsp. butter) 

(A) 

Pulled bread 

Orange jelly (C, Bi) 

Whipped cream (A) 

Cereal coffee with cup hot 
milk and 1 tsp. sugar (A, 
B.,G) 

10 P.M. ... , 

Hot malted milk (A, Bi,^ .. 


Total for day 


Meabdsz 


54 cup 


% cup 

54 cup 

54 cup 

1 tsp. (scant) . 

2 thin slices. . . 

14 tbsp 

4-5 small pieces 

1 cup 


54 cup, 
1 doz.. 


1 small 

4 stalks, 5 in. long. . . . 
54 tbsp 

54 cup 


1 cup 

2 thin slices. 


54 cup, 

54 cup. 
1 slice. 

54 cup 

3 tbsp. 


1 cup. 


2 tbsp, in 54 cup water. 


WflOBT 

Oz. 

Fbotein 

Calobiss 

Totai 

Calories 

7.4 

25 

75 

5.3 

— 

100 

3.0 

6 

SO 

2.7 

9 

100 

0.1 

— 

16 

0.5 

7 

50 

0.3 

— 

SO 

O.S 

13 

100 

— 

9 

60 



526 

5.0 

13 

IS 

0.7 


50 

2.4 


120 

(Roast 



meat) 



2.3 


75 

3.0 

BI 

25 

0.3 

MM 

SO 

2.8 

12 

100 



435 


— 

16 


7 


■ 


66 

Hi 

25 

100 

3.5 

7 

70 

3.0 

5 

50 

0.S 

7 

SO 


4 

40 

0.9 

2 

100 

— 

9 

60 




0.6 

9 

67 


237 

1639 














Chapter XIV 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY GROUP 


A SIMPLE, well-balanced menu provided from day to day for a 
family group of healthy persons with reasonable appetites ought 
to go a long way toward insuring the continuance of health, and 
we have in experience abundant evidence that it will do so. As 
has already been pointed out, hundreds of laboratory experi- 
ments continuing through many generations of animals maie it 
very dear that growth to full stature, freedom from susceptibility 
to iniection, postponement of the signs of senility, and mainte- 
nance of youthful vigor depend in large measure upon the con- 
tinuance of a suitable diet throughout the life history of the ' 
individual, his parents, and his grandparents. We should not be 
blinded to the teachings of such experiments by the fact that the 
human spedes grows slowly and has a longer life span than com- 
mon animals. We must continue human studies over long periods 
before we can begin to see the workings of the laws of nutrition 
in the human world. Five years in the life of a child is epitomized 
in two months of the life of a laboratory rat. Hence we can learn 
30 times as fast from the rat as from the child . 

It is only by patience and foresight that we can attain the 
highest nutritional state. No housewife will see startling returns 
from a good dietary program unless her family has been very 
distinctly below par at the outset. But every housewife may 
hope to increase year by year the endurance of her children and 
see them become vigorous men and women if she can enlist their 
cooperation in a perpetual “health campaign” in which one ob- 
jective is always an adequate diet. 

The suggestions which have been made in the preceding chap- 
ters in regard to the special needs of persons of different ages and 
occupations can be in the main carried out without detailed cal- 
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culations of quantities consumed or of food values obtained. But 
since the fundamental basis of nutrition is in the last analysis a 
quantitative matter, the housewife has a surer graap on the situa- 
tion if she can now and then make a study of the amounts of 
nutritive material which her group is actually consuming. She 
ydll in this way find out whether there is a tendency toward over- 
or under-consumption, or toward a one-sided diet, and can mod- 
ify her plans accordingly. 

It is proposed, therefore, in this chapter, to describe a simple 
way of planning family dietaries and to give some illustrations 
of what can be done towards securing nourishing fare with differ- 
ent sums of money. 

Planning a Family Dietary 

Since energy is quantitatively the largest of the fundamental 
requirements in nutrition, we should have at the outset some idea 
of the fuel needs of our family group. Let us take for illustration 
a family consisting of a professional man, a woman doing all 
but the heaviest household tasks, a baby one year old, a boy 
three years old, two girls, six and nine, a boy of eleven, and a 
grandmother of ninety. From the data in preceding chapters we 
may estimate the requirements of the group as follows (assuming 
average body weights) : 


Fuel Requirements oe the Fauily 


MzuBxa or FAunv 

Age 

Weioht 

Pounds 

Peotedi 

Calouebi 

Totai. 

Caiobies 

Man 


154 

277-415 


Woman 


125 

225-338 


Baby 


21 

84^126 


Boy 


35 

140-210 

1400 

Girl 


41 

139-208 

1394 

Girl 


56 

184-276 

1848 

Boy 

11 

70 

225-338 

2250 

Woman 

90 

110 

150 

1500 

Total 



1424r-2061 

14,252 


* AJlovring 10 to IS per cent of total fuel in tlie form of protein, which will be sufficient to 
cover all nitrogen requirements, when protdn is of good quality. 
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Thus we find the total fuel requirement of our group is about 
14,000 calories. In the typical family, consisting of father, 
mother, and three children under fifteen, where the man’s occu- 
pation is sedentary, the energy requirement usually ranges from 
8500 to 12,000 calories per day, depending upon the ages of the 
children. In a family of the same size, where the father is doing 
manual labor and often the mother also, or where the children are 
over twelve years old, the requirement will range from 12,000 to 
14,000 calories as a rule. The exact fuel intake will fluctuate some- 
what from day to day of course, with minor changes in the degree 
of activity of different members of the family, so all the housewife 
need aim to do is to keep the fuel supply fairly constant, without 
trying to make exact calculations. A little care will prevent a feast 
of calories one day and a famine the next, and keeping track of 
body weight will tell whether each is getting his proper share. 

Essentials in the Family Dietary 

As a working basis in building up the family dietary, it is a 
good plan to make first a list of the food materials which need 
to be included in the day’s rations, no matter what the particular 
menu, For the group which we are using by way of illustration 
there should be provided: 

Milk for all~if possible one quart apiece for each child and a 
pint for each adult. 

Orange or tomato juice for the children, preferably for all the 
family. 

At least one kind of fruit besides orange or tomato juice for 
all the family. 

A mild green vegetable for the three youngest. 

At least two vegetables besides potatoes for all the others^: 

Eggs for at least the three ydxmgest children and some protein- 
bearing food (meat or a meat substitute) for the rest. 

To this list may be added those staples which are likely to 
appear in every day’s menu, such as bread, butter, and potatoes. 

An estimate can quickly be made of the fuel that will probably 
be supplied by these items of the diet. 
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Food Materul 

Calobieb 

Milk (5 Quarts for children, 1}^ for adults) 

4387 

600 

260 

800 

300 

1500 

1500 

600 

600 

800 

Cereal for all 

Ebbs f3 cres and 1 yolk) 

Fruit and fruit juice 

Green vegetable 


Butter for bread 

Potatoes 

Two other vegetables 

Meat or meat substitute (not including ecps) 



Compaxiiig these figures with the total energy requirement of 
the family, it will be noted that the millf will furnish over one- 
fourth (nearly thirty per cent) of the total calories, the fruits and 
vegetables of all kinds taken together at least half as many (six- 
teen per cent) and the eggs and meat together about half as many 
as the last (eight per cent). In other words these items will make 
up over half the total calories, leaving the rest to be supplied 
largely by bread, breakfast cereals and other grain products, fats 
including butter, or a substitute equally rich in vitamin A, and 
sugar. Such a diet is not likely to be deficient in protein, minerals, 
or vitamins unless the fruits and vegetables are restricted to kinds 
notably deficient in some respect (as the exclusive use of dried 
fruits and vegetables which would be likely to result in deficiency 
of vitamin C). 


Planning the Menu 

Keeping in mind the fact that we are going to include the above 
foods in the day’s menu, we may next decide on the dishes which 
are to be served for some particular day. Usually the Hinner will 
be planned first, as the most formal and substantial meal, and 
the meat dish taken as the keynote. Suppose, then, we are to 
have baked fish, as halibut. This gives us a characteristic protein- 
bearing food but not in a highly flavored form. We may, there- 
fore, have a soup and salad of pronounced flavor, and develop 
the following menu of simple, wholesome dishes of which most of 
the family may partake, thus saving the labor of preparing special 
dishes for the very young and the very old. 
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Dinnee 

Coneomm^ 

Baked halibut, egg sauce 
Potatoes on the half shell 
String beane, buttered 
Bread and butter 
Tomato salad, French dtessmg 
Apple enow with boiled custard 
L^y fingers 

This will serve for the father, the mother, and the two older 
children as it stands, and for the grandmother with the omisaon 
of the lettuce in the salad. If an evening meal, the younger 
children will have a simple supper beforehand; the baby at 5:00 
or 5:30 and the three- and six-year-olds at the same time or just 
afterwards. It is always an advantage to serve the young children 
at a separate table, at least at night. Often their meal hours do 
not coincide with those of the older members of the family, and 
if they come to the adult table they need the attention of some 
one to supervise their eating. If that person is the mother, she 
does not have a chance to eat her own meal satisfactorily, and 
often goes undernourished. The children at their own table are 
less distracted by foods which they may not share, and more care 
can be given to their table manners and conversation,— a very 
important part of their education, for eating habits once formed 
are hard to breah, and good ones are a valuable asset for every 
chfld. 

The character of the luncheon will depend largely upon the 
breakfast and the occupations of the different members of the 
family. In the city, some are likely to be away from home at 
midday, and luncheon is a less formal meal than where aU gather 
together at noontime. 

Having planned the dinner, it is best to decide on the breakfast 
next. Assuming that a medium-weight breakfast suits this faniily 
best we might have; 

Bseaepasx 

Oianges 

Dark farins witk wheat geim, cream 

Pufiy omelet with bacon 

Toast 

Coffee for adults 
Milk for clfildien 
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This meal will probably be taien by the family together. The 
baby may begin with the cooked cereal, leaving the orange juice 
for a mid-moming feeding. It is desirable to give the children 
their cod liver oil immediately after breakfast so that it will not 
be forgotten. If the three-year-old is to have his <iiTin<:>r before 
the family meal (at 11:30 or 12 o’clock) he will have a mid- 
moming feeding of orange juice and a mid-aftemoon lunch of 
milk and stale bread or cradcer. It is to be hoped that the six- 
year-old win have a glass of milk or fruit juice or a beverage 
combining milk and fruit juice served with a cracker in the mi dd le 
of the morning at school unless this interferes too much with his 
appetite for the noon meal. 

Assuming that luncheon wfll be served for all the family except 
the youngest, a suitable menu to fit the day’s scheme would be: 

Luncheon 

Creamed chicken on toast 
Baked bananas 

Boston brovn bread and butter 
Rice pudding 
Tea for adults 
Milk for childen 


This luncheon will need no modification for the six-year-old ex- 
cept that she should have a piece of day-old whole wheat bread 
and only a small portion of the fresh Boston brown bread. 

The baby can well be served with the three-year-old before the 
family luncheon if he is eating at home and not at the nursery 
school. Then both wiU rest while the mother eats her luncheon. 
The baby’s meal will consist of milk, egg yolk, chopped vegetable, 
a tablespoonful of chopped prunes and a little stale bread to chew; 
the three-year-old will have a soft-cooked egg, some toast, some of 
the chopped vegetable or some of the baked banana served in the 
regular Itmcheon, rice pudding, and milk to drink. 

In the evening, before the family dinner, the three youngest will 
have their suppers: the baby, milk and cereal, baked potato, and 
a little apple sauce; the three-year-old, cereal and milk, bread a nH 
butter, a tittle of the dessert set aside when preparing the family 
dinner, and milk to drink; the six-year-old, cereal and milk, bread 
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ajid butter, apple snow, lady fingers, and milk to drink. It would 
be an easy matter to arrange for baked potatoes for the children’s 
suppers, since potatoes on the half shell form part of the family 
riinner, but in this case let us assume that the rice (used also for 
!he three-year-old’s pudding) is a left-over from the day before. 

Late in the evening (10 P.M.) the grandmother may enjoy a 
hot, nutritious beverage (such as hot milk, plain or flavored) 
and a cracker. 

This plan shows how it is possible by choosing simple, easily 
digested foods for the general menu (which are good for every- 
body), to provide for the special needs of the children without 
much extra cooking. 

Calculation of the Family Dietary 

Having now estimated the fuel needs of our family, and planned 
a menu designed to give everybody something suitable to eat, our 
next aim is to find out how nearly this will fulfill the theoretical 
requirements. We must make a list of the amounts to be served 
and then, by reference to Table I in the Appendix, we can very 
quickly estimate fuel values for the day. The dietary is given in 
detail on pages 266-268. 

Comparing our totals with the estimated day’s requirements, 
we find that we have slightly exceeded our quota of fuel, and have 
a very liberal supply of protein, much of which is from milk, so 
that we know it will satisfy the protein needs of the growing chil- 
dren in the best possible way. The adults will get their protein 
largely from the halibut, chicken, and eggs, supplemented By 
milk, cereals, and bread. We have used a little over six quarts of 
milk, 600 calories of cereal in the form of dark farina with wheat 
germ and some rice; five eggs and one yolk in addition to those in 
the egg sauce, apple snow, custard, and lady fingers; about SOO^ 
calories in the form of fruit exclusive of the bananas, which in this 
dietary may be regarded as a substitute for vegetable in our 
original plan; about 275 in green vegetables (string beans, toma- 
toes, lettuce, pea pulp); about 1700 in bread, over 2000 as butter, 
and about 900 as halibut and chicken. The potatoes are not up to 
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our estimate, because toast with the creamed chicken, took the 
place of potato in the luncheon and the children had cereal for 
supper, whereas frequently they might have baked potatoes. 

The important sources of vitamins in the diet are shown in the 
following table. 


Chtef Sources oe ViiAMms in Famiiy Dietary Number I 


FoodMatebui. 

ViiAiairA VitaiumBi VitasiihC 

Intewatiohal Udits 

VnAumG 

Bodequih- 

Sbeeuah 

Units 

Apples 

126 


701 

WM 

Bananas 

1073 


900* 



9600 





6195 

137 


595 

Oranges 

390 

295 

4750 

255 

Lettuce 

85 

18 

64 

23 

Milk 

9600 

702 

1300 

1900 

Peas 

278 

40 

130* 

35 

Potatoes 

135 

125 

680 

160 

String beans 

1808 

30 

220 

60 

Tomatoes 

2858 

85 

1700 

97 



50 



190 

Dark farina with wheat germ. 

— 

1000 

— 

456 

Boston brown bread 

150 

98 

— 

60 

Total 

32,298 

2610 

9814 

4056 


■ 40% lost In steaming. * 10% lost in baking. ' 10% lost in steaming. 


Vitamin A is liberally supplied, having over 200 international 
units per 100 calories. Vitamin 5i is less abundantly supplied, but 
meets actual need, having slightly over 18 international units per 
100 calories. Vitamin C is ample, as there are 62 international 
units per 100 calories, and vitamin G is probably quite liberal 
with over 25 Bourquin-Sheiman units per 100 calories. 

Checking up on the minerals, we shall find that our require- 
ment of about 7 grams of calcium per day for the family is met by 
the milk alone, while the eggs, Boston brown bread, oranges, and 
string beans furnish a gram more. 

A phosphorus allowance of 6 grams is also met by the milk, and 
fuUy as much more is furnished by the rest of the diet. 
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Fauily Dietaky Ntiuser I 


Fud Value; 14,760 Calories 


Coat: per 100 Calories 


Mbasubx 


Psonof ToTAi 
calories Calories 


BbeaepASY: 

Milk for baby 

Milk for 3-year-old 

Orange juice for 3-year-old 

Oranges for 6 

Dark farina -with wheat germ for all. . . 


1 cup.. 
1 cup.. 
4 tbsp. 

3 large 

4 cups. 


34 

34 

20 

69 


170 

170 

32 

300 

S7S 


Omelet for 6 


Eggs 

Milk 

Bacon 

Toast for 6 

Butter for 6 . 

Milk for older children. . . . 
Milk for cofied and cereal. 

Sugar for coffee 

Coffee for adults 

Cod liver oU for children. . 


4 eggs 

cup 

12 small pieces 
10 sUces bread. 

5 tbsp 

3 cups 

3 cups 

2 tbsp. (scant) < 


4 tsp. 


100 

17 

39 

70 

S 

102 

102 


280 

85 

300 

500 

500 

510 

510 

100 


133 


Mro-MoBMOSQ Lunches: 

10 kst. 

For baby; 

Orange juice 

For 3-yenr-old: 

Orange juice 

For 6-yeai>old at school: 

Milk 

Crackers 


Mid-Day Meads: 

11:30 a.ii.-12m. 

For baby. 

Egg yolk 

Bread 

Milk 

Mashed or chopped peas. 

Baked potato 

Chopped prunes 

For 3-year-old: 

Egg 

Toast 

Saked potato 


3 tbsp. , , . 

4 tbsp. . , . 

Jicup. .. 
2 crackers 


I yolk 

slice r. 

1 cup 

1 tbsp. 

small 

1 tbsp...., ,. .. 

1 egg 

1 slice 

1 small 


■ 

4165 

1 

24 

■ 

32 


127 


SO 

1 

1 

233 

1 

11 

56 

3 

25 

34 

170 


12 


25 

1 

20 

25 

70 


SO 


75 


' The milk is estimated as whole milk throughout, assuming that it will be skimined, the 
top used for coSee, cereal, and pudding, and the rest for cooUng and drinking. 
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Family Dletahy Number I (ConHmed) 


2^7 


Mip-Day Meals: — (PotUinited) 

Butter 

Mashed peas 

Kice pudding IB 

Milk 


Family Luncheon (por 6): 

Creamed chicken 

on toast 

Baked bananas 

Boston brown bread 

Butter 

Rice pudding 11^ 

Milk for children 

Sugar for tea 

Tea for adults 


MiD-ArrEBNooN Lunches: 
For baby: 

Milk to drink 

Cracker 

For 3-year-old: 

Milk to drink 

Crackers 


5:30 F.H. 

For baby: 

Dark farina with wheat germ 

Milk for cereal 

Milk to drink 

Bread 

For S-yeai-old: 

Steamed rice 

Milk for rice 

Bread 

Butter 

Apple snow 

BoUed custard 

Milk to drink 

For 6-year-old: 

Steamed rice 

Milk for rice 


Meabube 

Pkoieui 

Caxobies 

1 tsp 


2 tbsp 

5 

a cup 

12 

26 

144 

30 

cup 

IH cups } 

6 slices .1 1 

6 bananas 

10 slices 

SO 

5 tbsp 

5 

IM cups 

72 

2 cups 

65 

2 tbsp. 

— 

Mcup 

26 

1 crater 

2 

H cup 

26 

2 craters 

5 

2 tbsp 

3 

Haipl 

34 

cup 1 

^ slice 

4 

H cup 

3 

cup 

11 

1 slice. 


1 tsp 


2 tbsp 


h cup 


H cup 


Heap 


cup 

17 


Total 

Caloues 


33 

25 

100 

127 


788 


900 

600 

500 

500 

600 

340 

100 


3540 


127 

25 

127 

50 


329 


16 

170 

25 

33 

56 

50 

33 

15 

100 

127 

66 

85 


* See Table IL Appendix. 
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Fajuly Dietakv Number I (Contimied) 



MiB-AnasBHOON LuNCHEfi: — (Cantimied) 

Bread 

Apple snow 

Boiled custard H cup. . . 

Lady fingers 2 fingers. 

Milk to drink. ^ cup. . . 


Family Dikner: 

Bouillon for 5 3 cups 63 

Baked halibut for 5 21 oz. (raw wt.) 366 

Egg sauce for 5 

White sauce 1 cup 

Egg leggi 

Potatoes on half shell for 5 

Potatoes S medium ] 

Butter 2 tbsp | 62 

Buttered string beans for 3 

Beans 2}^ cups} „ 

Butter 1 tbsp • • • • • 

Bread for 5 6 slices 42 

Butter for 5 3 tbsp 

Tomato salad for 5 

Tomatoes 4 medium 

Lettuce for 4 8 leaves 

French dressing 4}^ tbsp.‘ 

Apple snow for S 2 cups. 

with boiled custard. cups 

Lady fingers for 5 10 fingers 


Night Lunch tor Granduother: 

10 P.K. 

Hot milk J^cup... 

Cracker 1 cracker . 






Total for day. . , 


* 7p£ tbsp, served; 3 tbsp. lost on plates. 
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There is not so much leeway on the iron, but an allowance ade- 
quate for the family, half a milligram per 100 calories, is covered 
by the small contributions of many foods, as the following estim- 
ate will show. 


Chiee SouacES or Ieon in Fa.uily Dietaky Nimber I 


Food Material 


CALORIS9 

(Approximaie) 


Iron 

Graus 


Apples 

Bananas 

Boston brown bread 

Chicken 

Eggs 

Farina, dark, with wheat germ 

Halibut 

Milk 

Oranges 

Peas 

Potatoes 

String beans 

Tomatoes 


140 


600 


500 


300 


700 


600 

0.0066 

600 

0.0047 

4100 

0.0143 

400 

0.0042 

40 

0.0005 

525 

0.005S 

100 

0.0028 

100 

0.0022 


Thus, by following a simple general plan, and using our knowl- 
edge of food values to help in arranging an attractive menu, we 
can get a good family dietary without great difficulty, if we do not 
have to coimt cost too closely. 

Cost of the Family Dietary 

This dietary will probably cost from $3.20 to $4.00 per day, 
or from two and one-fourth to two and three-fourths cents per 
100 calories, depending upon the locality. If milk costs fiftee n 
cents per quart and eggs four to five cents apiece with other foods 
in proportion, it can be obtained for two and three-fourths cents 
only with careful buying. With milk at ten cents per quart and 
eggs not over two and one-half cents apiece, fruit and vegetables 
correspondingly cheap, it would be possible to purchase such 
food for about two cents per 100 calories. It must be remembered 
that in these estimates nothing is allowed for kitchen or table 
waste, beyond the unavoidable losses in paring vegetables, disr 
carding bones, etc. If the cook spoils food in the kitchen, or leaves 
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it in the cooking utensils through careless heating or bad scraping; 
if she is not careful to save every bit of edible food which comes 
back from the dining room, the food bills will go up, even though 
the family has no more to eat. Scientifically speaking, bread 
crumbs have the same food value as freshly cut slices of bread 
bits of meat on bones are as nutritious as handsome roasts, sour 
milk as valuable as sweet. Every calorie thrown away either d^ 
piives the family of nutriment which it needs or adds to the total 
cost of its food supply. At the table there is often much careless- 
ness about leaving food on individual plates, breaking bread or 
rolls and eating only a small portion, and otherwise performing a 
kind of “dog in the manger” act, refusing to eat and spoiling tte 
food for others. Careful supervision of the serving will help to pre- 
vent this, and children tiiould be early trained to a sense of re- 
sponsibility about the waste of food. In public places, where 
strangers are fed, it is not possible to gauge accurately their prob- 
able consumption and serve accordingly; consequently the table 
waste is often great, but at the home table, where individual re- 
quirements can easily be studied, there is little excuse for table 
waste. 

A food budget of $2.85 per day means $1000 a year for tMs 
item of family expenditure alone. To justify such an outlay, an 
income of at least three times this amount would be required, to 
give the family clothing and shelter at all commensurate in qual- 
ity with the food, and opportunity to satisfy its “higher” or in- 
tellectual and spiritual needs, such as education for the children, 
books, travel, music, entertainments, gifts to church and charity, 
and other good things which require money 

Reducing the Cost of the Dietary 

The majority of families do not have incomes of $3000 or more 
a year; most honsevnves must spend less than two cents per 100 
calories on their food in order to have money for decent clothing 
and shelter and any “higher life” at all. Yet all families have need 

' It is usually estimated that, with on iocome oE $2000 to $4000, 25 per cent will be spent 
for food, but the fuidly under conaderation here is larger than, that taken ns “typical," 
the latter Including only five persona— two adults and three dilldten under fourteen years 
of age. A more liberal proportion for fo^ would be justifiable in the present case. 
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of being well nourished and wish to enjoy some of the esthetic 
pleasure of a well-set table. Suppose, for instance, that we wish 
to reduce the cost of the foregoing dietary to about one and three- 
fourths cents per 100 calories, maiing a total cost of about $2.50 
per day. In our first dietary we have used a liberal supply of fresh 
fruit and vegetables, and as these are expensive items when con- 
sidered as sources of fuel, we shall be obliged to cut down the 
amount somewhat, using only one kind of fresh fruit and one 
fresh vegetable in a single day, or we may substitute canned or 
dried fruit for some of the fresh. While the millf seems to occupy 
a large place, its value and economy have already been demon- 
strated, and as long as the average cost of the dietary is over one 
and one-half cents per 100 calories it can be used freely to ad- 
vantage. In regions where fresh milk costs over 8 cents a quart, 
the substitution of evaporated milk, at least for cooking, will 
effect a considerable saving of money. Eggs are usually expensive, 
and can be omitted for breakfast, in the sauce for the fish, and the 
dessert, and cookies substituted for the lady fingers. Chicken is an 
expensive form of meat and while not much is used, the cost could 
be lowered by substituting dried beef, without changing the form 
of the menu. The fish used in the dinner is usually not very dear 
and may be retained. The consommfi adds little food value and, 
unless made of material not valuable for other purposes, can be 
omitted. Keeping in mind the general program first proposed for 
this dietary, we may plan a second menu at lower cost.^ 


Menu I 

Bbeaeeasi: 

Oranges (very large) 

Dark farina with wheat germ 
Cream (top milk) for cereal 
FuSy omelet with bacon 
Toast 

Coffee for adults 
Milk for childien 


MsmT II 

Bbeakeast: 

Oranges (smaller) 

Dark farina with wheat germ 
Cream (top milk) for cereal 
Toast 

Coffee for adults 
Milk for children 


LimCHEON': 


Lun’cheon: 


Creamed chicken on toast Creamed dried beef on toast 

Baked bananas Baked bananas 

I Table HI in the Appendix showing groups of foods at diffeient prices will be helpful In 
this connection. 
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Boston, brown bread 
Rice pudding 
Tea for adults 
Milk for children 

Dinker: 

ConsonunS 

Baked halibut, egg sauce 
Potatoes on the half shell 
String beans, buttered 
Bread and butter 
Tomato salad, French dressing 
Apple snow with boiled custard 
Lady fingers 


Boston brown bread 
Rice pudding 
Tea for adults 
Milk for children 

Dinner: 

Baked halibut, white sauce 
Potatoes on the half shell 
String beans, buttered 
Bread and butter 
Cole slaw 

Chocolate blanc mange with tUn 
cream and sugar 
Plain cookies 


That the second menu will answer the food requirements of the 
family quite as well as the first can best be shown by the calcula- 
tion of a dietary. 

Consideration of the calories makes it evident that the changes 
in the menu have not materially affected the fuel value or protein 
values of the diet. The vitamin content, too, is little altered, for 
although the tomatoes, apple, and lettuce are omitted, cabbage 
has taken their place to some extent, and nearly a quart of milk 
has been added. We are even better off as regards calcium and 
phosphorus on account of the extra milk. The iron is slightly 
lower, and the difference might well be made up by the use of 
whole wheat bread, as is always desirable in economical dietaries 
for the sake of the vitamin Bi. 

It may seem surprising that the protein remains high in spite 
of the fact that seven eggs used in the first dietary have been left 
out of the second. The reason is that a quart more milk has been 
used and the creamed dried beef yields more protein than the 
creamed chicken. The changes suggested in the fruit and vege- 
tables may not always mean much saving; all depends upon 
season and locality and general market conditions. But cabbage 
is usually one of the cheapest vegetables, while fresh tomatoes 
are often rather dear; fine, large oranges are always more expen- 
sive than medium-sized ones, and the reduction in. the number of 
fruits used in the dietary, by the omission of the apples, is also 
in the nature of an economy, since fruits are always relatively 
expensive if one has to buy them in the market. The chocolate 
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Fuel Value: 14,539 Calories 


Cost per 100 Calories 



Fkoizin 

Calosies 


Total 

CAuniEs 


Bseaefabt: 


Milk for baby 1 cup 

Milk for 3-year-old 1 cup 

Orange juice for 3-year-old 4 tbsp 

Oranges for 6 3 medium 

Dark farina with wheat germ for all. . . 41^ cups 

Toast for 6 10 slices 

Butter 5 tbsp 

Milk for older children 3 cups 

Milk for coffee and cereal 3 cups 

Sugar for coffee 2 tbsp. (scant) 

Coffee for adults 

Cod liver oil for children 4 tsp 


Mid-Moening Lunches; 


10 A.M. 

For baby: 

Orange juice 2 tbsp. 

For 3-year-old; 

Prune juice cup, 


For d-year-old at school; 



H cup 26 127 

Crackers 2 crackers 5 SO 


241 

m-DAY Meals: 

11:30 A.11.-I2 u. 

For baby: 

Egg yolk 1 yolk 11 56 

Bfcad ^ slice 3 25 

Milk 1 cup 34 170 

Mashed peas 1 tbsp 3 12 

Baked potato smoU 3 30 

Chopped prunes 1 tbsp 1 20 

For 3-year-old; 

]?Sg 1 egg 25 70 

Toast 1 slice 7 SO 

Baked potato Ismail 6 75 

Bitter 1 tsp — 33 

Mashed peas 2 tbsp 6 20 


Rice pudding M cup 12 100 

Milk 5^ cup 26 127 

■■ ■ “ — 


788 


* See Table II, Appendix* 
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Family Dietary Number II {Contimed) 


T amtt. y Luncheon (foe 6): 

Creamed dried beef 

on toast 

Baked bauanas 

Boston brown bread 

Butter 

Kice pudding II'- 

Milk for children 

Sugar for tea 

Tea for adults 


Measube 


Photeih Totai 
CALOK3SB CalDUES 


3}4 cups 

6 thin slices. 
6 bananas . . 
10 slices. .. . 

5 tbsp 

cups 

2 cups 

2 tbsp 


212 

36 

30 

SO 

S 

72 

65 


1040 

240 

600 

500 

500 

600 

340 

100 


3920 


Mid-Abtebmoon LuNCHEa; 
For baby; 

Milk to drink 

Cracker, 

For S-year-uld: 

Milk to drink 

Crackers 


^ cup. . . 

1 cracker , 

H cup . . . 

2 crackers 


26 127 

2 25 


26 127 

5 50 


329 


5:30 F.M. 

For baby; 

Dark farina with wheat germ. 

MUk for cereal 

Milk to drink 

Bread 

For 3-year-uld: 

Steamed rice 

MUk for rice 

Bread 

Butter 

Boiled custard 

Milk to drink 

For 6-year-old: 

Steamed rice 

MUk for rice 

Bread 

Chocolate blanc mange 

Plain cookies 

Milk to drink 


2 tbsp 

3 

16 

Jicupl 

5<cup 1 

34 

170 

^ slice 

4 

25 

Heap 

3 

33 

H cup 

11 

56 

1 slic 

7 

SO 

1 tsp 

— 

33 

H cup 

13 

100 

H cup 

26 

127 

cup 

6 

66 

Heap 

17 

85 

2 slices 

14 

100 

Heap 

8 

100 

2 cookies 

6 

100 

Heap 

26 

127 


1188 


1 See Table II, Appendix. 
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Family Dinner; 

Baked halibut for 5 

White sauce for 5 

Potatoes on the half shell . . . 
String beans, buttered, for 5. 

Bread for 5 

Butter for 5 

Cole slaw for 4 

Chocolate blanc mange for 5, 
Top mBk for blanc mange. . . 
Plain cookies for S 


Nigbt Lunch eor Grandmother: 
10 F.M. 

Hot milk 

Cracker 


Total for day, 


Ueasube 

PSOTSIN 

Calories 

Total 

Calomie 

21 oz. (raw wt.) 

366 

600 

1 cup 

32 

400 

Pmedium 

62 

656 

2M cups 

23 

200 

6 slices 

42 

300 

3 tbsp 

3 

300 

2 cups 

12 

200 

2J^ cups 

80 

1000 

2 cups 

68 

340 

10 cookies 

30 

500 



4496 

^ cup 

26 

127 

1 cradcer 

3 

25 



152 


2046 

14,539 


blanc mange served with top milk gives nearly twice the fuel 
value of the apple snow and boiled custard, but costs less than 
one and one-half cents per 100 calories, while the other dessert 
will cost at least two cents per 100 calories. If these modifications 
of the first menu do not mean the most effective cost reduction 
under all circumstances, they will at least show how one may go 
about the reduction of the cost of food, once a general working 
plan has been thou^t out. 

Dietaries costing over two and one-half cents per 100 calories 
are comparatively easy to plan; ■milk may be used freely, and a 
variety of fruits and vegetables can be obtained, fresh or canned, 
with dried ones occasionally for variety. Choice cuts of meat can 
be provided in moderation, the more expensive kinds being offset 
by the introduction of a meat substitute or some specially cheap 
cut now and then. Dietaries costing less than two cents per 100 
calories must be given much thought in order to keep them well 
balanced. Milk becomes a more important item, taking the place, 
to some extent, of other protein, vitamin, and mineral bearing 
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foods, especially expensive meats and fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Eggs must be used very little, except for the young children, and 
butter confined chiefly to table use if not replaced entirely by a 
substitute equally rich in vitamin A. In cooking, still cheaper 
forms of fat may be substituted, such as fat of meats otherwise 
likely to be wasted. 

Dietaries Costing about One and Three-Fourths Cents 
per 100 Calories 

If now we wish to reduce the cost of food to one and three- 
fourths cents per 100 calories, distinct emphasis will have to be 
placed on the non-perishable, staple foods, such as cereals and 
dried fruits and vegetables, which in the main cost from three- 
fourths of a cent to one and one-half cents per 100 calories, and 
very careful selection will have to be made of meats and fresh 
or caxmed fruits and vegetables. In the family group under con- 
sideration, the children require over half the total fuel proposed 
as a standard. Their food, as already pointed out in the chapters 
especially devoted to their requirements, cannot be provided as 
cheaply as that for healthy adults, because of their greater need 
of the relatively expensive growth-promoting materials — ^pro- 
teins, minerals, and vitamins. When the cost of food is as high 
as it is in New York City, it is dfficult to provide a good dietary 
especially for children for less than one and three-fourths cents 
per 100 calories. Mflk at fifteen cents per quart can no longer be 
used freely, and should be reserved for table use, substituting 
evaporated milk for culinary purposes. When the cost of the 
dietary must be kept under one and three-quarters cents per 100 
calories evaporated mflk should replace fresh almost entirely 
unless the fresh mflk costs less than eight cents per quart. Ex- 
cellent soups can be made for the young children with evaporated 
milk and the pulp of dried peas, beans, or lentils. The addition 
of tomato pulp or juice will improve the flavor and add the vi- 
tamin C which these foods lack. 

In a dietary costing one and three-fourths cents per 100 calories 
or less the purchase of butter is seldom wise, now that excellent 
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butter substitutes equally rich m vitamin A are on the market; 
and still cheaper fats may be used in cookery, including the 
hardened vegetable oils, suet, tried-out beef fat and fat salt pork. 
The fact that these fats contain no vitamin A must be borne in 
mind and a small portion of cod liver oil given daily to each child. 
For the adults, milk and green and yellow vegetables are impor- 
tant sources of this vitamin. 

Dried fruits must be substituted for fresh to a considerable 
degree. Among the fresh fruits usually cheap are bananas, apples, 
and at certain seasons oranges. Other fresh fruits must be pur- 
chased with care at the time when their cost is at the lowest 
point. The tomato, which loses very little of its vitamin C in 
canning must be regarded as the great staple for this vitamin. 
Bananas are high in fuel value and often low in price. They are 
at their best when fully ripe, as indicated by brown “freckles” 
on the skin. All traces of green should have disappeared, even at 
the ends. Baking them in the skin produces a succulent food of 
fine flavor. They must be quickly baked imtil soft and the juice 
begins to flow, but no longer, or the juice aU oozes out and they 
become tough and dark and lose much of their flavor and attrac- 
tiveness. Bananas baked before the skins darken will never be as 
palatable as the fully ripened ones, though they are more digest- 
ible than if eaten raw. Unripe bananas are best baked without 
the skins and basted with a syrup. These may be used as a 
dessert, while those baked in the skins may take the place of a 
vegetable in the menu . Bananas can be mashed and stewed with a 
little water, flavored with lemon juice and sugar, making a palat- 
able sauce. Their vitamin content is similar to that of apples. 
Dates, raisins, prunes, peaches, and figs may usually be obtained 
for less than two cents per 100 calories, and their uses are many 
and varied. Dates, figs, and raisins will make bread crumbs or 
flour and cheap fat acceptable in the form of steamed puddings 
or p lain cake. Raisins make a good sauce when stewed tender in a 
Htde water; their own store of sugar will make it sufficiently 
sweet. These stewed raisins may be used over rice or cornstarch 
blanc mange as a change from milk. Dates may also be cooked 
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soft in a little water, then put through a coarse sieve, maUin g a 
palatable m arm alade without added sugar. The addition of a 
little sugar and lemon juice will make a better sauce, however. 
Dates make an excellent filling for sandwiches, likewise figs and 
raisins. Dates may be served with breakfast cereals, being espe- 
cially good with wheat preparations. Raisin or date bread wiU be 
appreciated by children. The fruit, cut in small pieces, is added 
to the dough when kneading for the pan. Although the dried 
fruits are lacking in vitamin C, they add so much to the diet in 
other ways— fuel, minerals, laxative properties, palatability— 
their use should be encouraged and their deficiencies made up by 
other foods, — tomatoes, and various raw vegetables for example. 

Stewed figs, served in their own juice or with milk or cream, 
make a pleasing dessert. Prunes are often badly cooked and con- 
sequently are not as highly esteemed as they might be. Long, slow 
cooking in plenty of water to cover them well is necessary to make 
them soft and juicy, no sugar being added during the process. 
When done, they should be moderately sweetened and allowed 
to stand at least twenty-four hours before serving. They will 
then be plump and well seasoned to the center. Prunes of the 
cheapest grades are often Uttle but skin and stone, and even care- 
ful cooking will not make them attractive. Hence it pays to buy 
prunes of good quality. The addition of a few slices of lemon while 
cooking gives a, pleasant change of flavor. Prunes keep well, and 
there are many uses for them. Prime whip or prune soitGE16, made 
of sifted prune pulp and whites of eggs, is an attractive and 
wholesome dessert. The juice may be stiffened with gelatin and 
served as prune jeUy. Prunes and brown bread may be baked 
with milk and eggs like a plain bread pudding. A prune pie may 
be made with two crusts and a filling of prune pulp thickened 
with a little cornstarch . Variety can be given to the menu by com- 
binations of the more inexpensive fruits. Dried peaches stewed 
with raisins, prunes stewed with apricots, dates baked with 
apples in a pie, are all attractive combinations. 

Besides the dried legumes the cheapest vegetables are usually 
potatoes, kale, cabbage, onions, carrots, turnips, and parsnips. 
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While tomatoes are somewhat more expensive, their great value 
as a source of vitamins and especially of vitamin C entitles tVipm 
to a regular place in the diet. Aside from requirements for certain 
dietary essentials we relish a diet of pronounced and varied flavor; 
bread, cereals, beans, potatoes, and the like are too bland to be 
wholly satisfying. The secret of making a palatable dietary at a 
low cost is to develop the characteristic flavor of the mild foods 
as far as possible (usually by long, slow cooking) and to include 
in the day’s ration some of the highly flavored foods. Tea and 
coffee are desirable for flavor, but they may satisfy the palate 
when the diet is whoUy inadequate. They are a real menace to 
good nutrition in children. Wisely used, they may be helpful 
in the adult dietary. 

Meat is too expensive a source of protein to be depended 
upon as its main source. It is to be regarded rather as a source 
of flavor and of fat. A little salt pork, bacon, or ham will cause a 
large dish of baked beans to be relished; creamed salt ffsh or dried 
beef will make bread (toast) or potatoes more acceptable; a small 
portion of beef or mutton wfll give character to a stew of vege- 
tables and dumplings, or to the pastry and gravy which yield 
most of the fuel in a meat pie. 

Aside from the milk, the best sources of protein will be the 
legumes, including peanuts, especially in the form of peanut 
butter, and the less expensive kinds of cheese, including cottage 
cheese. Besides the ordinary baked beans and bean soup, many 
attractive dishes can be made from the sifted pulp of well-cooked 
beans of different kinds. It may be molded around a center of 
seasoned bread crumbs and baked in a loaf to be served with a 
brown or tomato sauce; or, again, a casserole may be lined with 
bean pulp, the center filled with corned beef hash, a cover of 
pulp laid over it, and the dish baked and served with a sauce. 
Stewed Lima beans are delicious with a mock HoUandaise sauce. 

Cheese is valuable for its flavor as well as its food value. It will 
give flavor to such bland foods as rice, macaroni, bread and 
hominy in a variety of ways, not fully appreciated by many 
housewives. It can be successfully combined with potatoes, or 
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tomatoes, adding to their food value and giving an agreeable 
change from the ordinary ways of preparing these foods. A re- 
arrangement of Menu II, foUovring these ideas, is given below in 
Menu III. 

Menu II 

Menu III 

BlEAKfAST: 

Bseaoasi: 

Oranges (smalleT) 

Dark {aiina ■with 'wheat germ 
Cream (top mJlk) for cereal 

Toast 

Cofiee for adults 

Milk for children 

Bananas (orange juice for two 
youngest) 

Dark farina with wheat germ 

Milk for cereal 

Toast 

Coffee for adults , 

Cereal coffee for older children 

Milk for younger childien 

Luncheon: 

Luncheon: 

Creamed dried beef on toast 

Baked bananas 

Boston brown bread 

Sice pudding 

Tea for adults 

Mdk for children 

. Macaroni and cheese 

Boston brown bread 

Stewed apricots 

Oatmeal cookies 

Tea for adults 

Milk for younger children 

Cocoa for others 

Dinher; 

Dinner: 

Baked halibut, white sauce 
Potatoes on the half shell 

String beans 

Bread and butter 

Cole slaw 

Chocolate blanc mange -with 
top milk and sugar 

Plain cookies 

Creamed salmon 

Baked potatoes 

Stewed tomatoes 

Bread and butter substitute with 
vitamin A 

Rice pudding III* with evaporated 
milk sauce 

* See Table 11, Appendix. 


Worked out in detail for the family, as shown in Dietary No. 
m, this menu fulfills the requirements in spite of the reduced 
cost. Some changes in the little children’s meals ■will be noted, as 
weU as those for the older children and adults, such as the use of 
some of the macaroni without the cheese for the three-year-old’s 
dinner, split pea instead of green pea pur6e, and apple sauce in- 
stead of apricots. 
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Family Diexahy Numbeh III 

Fuel Value: 15,801 Calories Cost: IJ^f! per 100 Calories 


PaoTEiH Total 
Caiques Caloues 


BbsAKYAST: 

Milk for baby 1 cup 34 

Milk for S-yeai-Hjld 1 cup 34 

Banana for 3-ycar-old banana 2 

Bananas for 6 6 bananas 30 

Dark farina wilh wheat germ for all. .. 4 cups 69 

Toast for 6 12 slices 84 

Butter for 6 3 tbsp 3 

Evaporated millt with added top milk 
for cereal coEee for children aged 6, 

9, 12 1 cup 63 

Milk for cereal and coffee 3 cups 78 

Sugar for coffee and cereal for adults, 

cereal coffee for children 5 tbsp 

Cod liver oil for children 4 tsp 

Mm-MosMiNG Lunches: 

10 AM. 

For baby: 

Orange juice 3 tbsp 

For 3-year-old; 

Orange juice 4 tbsp 

For 6-year-old at school; 

Milk ^cup 

Crackers 2 cradters. 


Mid-Day Meals: 

11:30 a.m.-12m. 

For baby: 

Milk to drink 1 cup 

Egg yolk 1 yolk. . 

Bread .V .. justice. 

Mashed peas 1 tbsp. . 

Baked potato ^ small 

Apple sauce 1 tbsp. . 

For 3-year-old; 

Split pea soup ^ cup. . 

Milk to drink % cup . . 

Bread 1 slice. . 

Butter substitute with vitEunin A.. 1 tsp. . . 
Finely chopped creamed macaroni 

with egg J^cup. 

Apple sauce ^ cup . 
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Family Dietaily Number III (fiontiimei) 


aSa 


MxAsnsE 


Pkotein Total 
Caxorces Calobieb 


Family Luncheon (eor 6): 

Hacaionl and cheese 

Boston brovm bread 

Buttei substitute with vitamin A 

Stewed apricots 

Oatmeal cookies 

MBk for 6-year-old 

Sugar for adults’ tea 

Tea for adults 


6 cups 

10 slices 

5 tbsp 

cups 

6 cookies 

H cup 

1 tbsp. (scant) 


204 

SO 

5 

24 

88 

26 


1200 

500 

500 

600 

800 

127 

SO 


Cocoa Y for 9- and ll-ifeor-olds 


3 cups. 


115 


670 

4447 


Mid-Aeiebnoon Lunches; 
For baby; 


Milk to drink. 

Cracker 

For 3-3rear-old: 
Milk to drink. 
Crackers 


5:30 PM. 

For baby: 

Dork farina with wheat germ. 

Milk for cereal 

Milk to drink 

Bread 

For 3-year-old: 

Cream toast 

Bread 

Eice pudding HP 

Milk for pudding 

Milk to drink 

For 6-year-old: 

Cream toast 

Bread 

Rice pudding HP 

Milk for pudding 


cup. ... 

1 cracker. 

^ cup. . . . 

2 crackers 


2 tbsp 

cup| 

Heap! 

^ slice 

IH slices toast) 

6 tbsp. sauce j ‘ ' 

H. slice 

Meup-i 

H cup 

H cup 

1)4 slices toast I 
cup sauce j ‘ ' 

1 slice 

cup 

Heup 


•Family Dinner (tor S): 
Creamed salmon . . . . 

Baked potatoes 

Stewed tomatoes 


2H cups./. .. , 
8 medium. . . . . 
2 cups 

1 tbsp. butter 



26 

2 

26 

5 


127 

25 

127 

SO 



329 

3 

16 

34 

170 

4 

25 

20 

150 

4 

25 

8 

100 

11 

56 

19 

100 

33 

250 

7 

50 

12 

150 

17 

85 


1177 

ISS 

747 

88 

800 

23 

200 


* See Table II, Appendix. 
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Family Dietasy Nxjmbeh III (Continued) 


a8j 



Mbarurb 

Fboiein 

CuouEa 


Family Dihnek. (Continued) 




Whole wheat bread 

10 fllires 

70 

500 

Butter substitute with vitamin A.. . . 

5 tbsp 

5 

500 

Rice pudding III^ 

4 cupR 

1 80 

1000 

Evaporated milk sauce^ 

1 r.iipR 

1 

872 

Evaporated milif for coffee 


32 

160 

Sugar for coffee for adults 

7. tap 


32 

Coffee for adults 







4811 

Night Lunch non Gkandmothes: 




lOf.M. 


1 


Tea with Gup of hot milk 


17 

85 




20 

r.Tflr.lcftr 


3 

25 




130 

Total for day 


1883 

15,801 


‘ See Table II, Appendix. 


Family Dietaries at Lowest Cost 

It becomes increasingly difficult to provide variety as cost is 
more restricted. Cereal products, dried peas, beans and lentils, a 
few staple fresh vegetables such as potatoes, cabbage, kale, and 
onions, canned tomatoes, dried fruits and one or two fresh ones, 
such as apples and bananas, the cheaper cuts of meat in limited 
amounts, with increasing use of fish, especially dried or canned 
salmon, and milk in liberal amounts, of which the larger part is 
evaporated, must be the chief reliance of the housewife. The 
temptation is often great to use large quantities of sugar and 
syrup or molasses, but it must be borne in mind that sugar fur- 
nishes calories only and is sure to reduce the proportion of min- 
erals and vitamins in the diet when used too freely. The minerals 
and vitamin in the whole grain cereal products and the dried 
legumes assume greater importance when fruits and vegetables 
must be Umj^d and it is worth while to try to make acceptable as 
much oatmeal, commeal from the whole grain, buckwheat, whole 
wheat flour used in various ways, dried peas, beans, lentils and 
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peanut butter as one possibly can. Soy beans deserve more atten- 
tion than they usually receive as they have proteins of excellent 
quality and are rich in vitamin A as well as vitamin Bi. One should 
always be on the watch for good sources of vitamin C to supple- 
ment the regular use of canned tomatoes (or fresh- ones when they 
are cheap or grown in one’s own garden) . Dandelions, watercress, 
beet tops, turnip tops, mustard greens, sorrel and the like are 
often to be had for the piclcing and are rich sources of vitamin A 
as well as vitamin C. The needs of growing children cannot easily 
be met when the cost of the dietary is reduced below one and one- 
half cents per 100 calories, except in districts where milk, fruits 
and vegetables are exceedingly cheap. The following menu and 
dietary illustrate what can be done for about one and one-half 
cents per 100 calories.^ 


Menu IV 

Breakfasti Orange juice for 6-year-old 
Oatmeal witli milk and sugar 
Bread 
Pork fat 

Sausage for father and mother 
Coffee for adults 

Cereal coffee (half evaporated milk) for older children 
Idilk for youngest children 

Luncheon: Baked Lima beans 'with cheese and tomatoes 
Cabbage salad 
Brown bread 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 
Apple sauce 
Oatme^ -wafers 
Tea for adults 

MUk for youngest, cocoa for older children - 

Dinner; Tomato juice 

Beef stew with vegetables 

Whole wheat bread 

Butter substitute with vitiunm A 

Date pudding with evaporated milk sauce 

klUk for youngest, cocoa for older children 

* Further suggestions for menus at low cost may be found in "Diets to Fit the Family 
Income,” Carpenter, R. S., and Stiebeling, H. K., United States Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers* Bulletin No. 1757 (1936), procurable from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Ws^ington, D. C. for five cents in coin, and also in "Three Meals a Day” furnished gratis 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 
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Faioxy Dietahy Nuubek IV 

Fuel Value: 15,225 Calories Cost: 1J^)1 per 100 Calories 


Bkeakfast: 

Milk for baby 

Oatmeal for baby 

Milk for 3-year-old 

Orange juice for 6-year-old 

Oatmeal for 7 

Sausage for 2 

Bread for 6 

Evaporated milk for cereal coffee 

for children aged 0,9, 11 

Milk for coffee for adults 

Milk for cereal 

Sugar 

Cod liver oil for cliildren 


Mid-Mokning Lunches: 

10:00 A.M. 

For baby: 

Orange Juice 

For 3-year-old: 

Orange juice 

For O-year-old at school; 

MUk 

Crackers 


Mid-Day Meals; 

11:30 A.U.-12 u. 

For baby; 

Milk 

Bread 

Mashed peas 

Baked potato 

Chopped prunes 

For 3-year-old; 

Lima bean soup 

Bread 

Butter substitute \rith vitamin A. 

Baked potato 

Apple sauce 

Mffk to drink 


Measure 


1 cup 

tbsp 

1 cup 

3 tbsp 

4}4 cups 

lb. (raw wt.)^. 
12 slices 


1 cup. . 
3^ cup. 

2 cups. 
8 tbsp. , 
4 tsp. . 


1 cup.... 
H slice. . 
1 tbsp. . . 

small . 
1 tbsp.. . 


K cup,. 
2 slicc.s . 
2 tsp. . , 
1 small. 
M cup. 
Heup. 


Protein I 
Calories 


2 tbsp. . . . 

3 tbsp. . . . 

K cup . . . 

4 crackers 


34 

3 

34 

60 

100 

84 

63 

17 

68 


26 

10 


34 

3 

3 

3 


19 

14 


17 


Total 

Calories 


170 

16 

170 

24 

600 

500 

600 

320 

85 

340 

480 

133 


3438 

16 

24 

127 

100 


267 


170 

30 

12 

30 

20 

no 

100 

66 

80 

67 

85 


770 


I Fat used on bread. 
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Faicly Dieiab-y Noiber IV {ConHmted) 


MlASniE 


PiOIBN Toml 
Caioiiib Camios 


FAimY Luncheon (for 6): 

Baited Lima beans 

mth cheese and tomatoes 

Boston brown bread 

Butter substitute with vitamin A.. . 

Cabbage salad 

Apple sauce 

Oatmeal wafers 

Cocoa V‘ for children 

Sugar for adult's tea 

Tea for adults 


% cup dried beans 
2 oz. cheese 
a cup tomatoes 

10 slices 

5 tbsp 

lii cups 

2 cups 

8 w^era 

4 cups 

2 tbsp. (scant) . . . . 


136 

50 

5 

8 

5 

88 

153 


725 

500 

500 

200 

533 

800 

892 

100 


4250 


Mm-AmaNooN Lunches; 
For baby: 

Hilh to drink 

Cracker 

For 3-yeat-old: 

Idilk to drink 

Crackers 


5:30 PAi. 

For baby: 

Oatm^ 

Milk for cereal. . 
Milk to driuk... 
For 3-year-old; 
Cream toast. . . . 


^ cup . . . 

1 crater. 

Jicup... 

2 crackers 


Bread 

Butter substitute with vitamin A. 

Rice pudding IIP 

Milk for pudding 

Milk to drink 

For 6-year-old: 

Cream toast 


Rice pudding HIL 
Milk for pudding. 


3 tbsp. 
Hcup 
cup 


1 slice 

6 tbsp. sauce 

1 slice 

1 tsp 

Jlcup. 

Heap 
iiaip 


iii slices 
}i cup sauce 

5ll cup 

H cup 


26 

2 

26 

5 


4 

42 

20 

7 
6 

8 

34 

33 

16 

16 


127 

25 

127 

50 


329 


25 

212 

150 

SO 

33 

100 

170 

250 

200 

84 


1274 


> See Table II, Appendix. 
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Familv Dietar-x NxniBEa IV (Coniinued) 


187 


*■ 

Measubp. 

pKOIEm 

Caxobies 

Toial 

Caloues 

Famtt.v Dinner (eor S): ' 




Tomato juice 


17 

100 

Beef stew with vegetables 


183 

1132 

Whole wheat bread 


70 

500 

Butter substitute with vitamin A 

5 tbsp 

5 

500 

Date pudding 


50 

1000 

Evaporated millr sauce ' 


63 

420 

Cocoa 

5 cup&. 

182 

1115 




4767 

Night Lunch rob Gkanhuother: 




10:00 R.U. 




Tea with cup hot tnillt 

1 cup 

17 

85 

Sugar for tea 

1 tsp 


20 

Cracker 

1 cracker 


25 




130 

Total for day 


1878 

15,225 


1 See Table II, Appendix. 


Fruit has been taken out of the breakfast and used at luncheon 
for all but the three youngest, who have orange juice either at 
breakfast or at their mid-morning lunch. Oatmeal takes the place 
of the dark farina purchased with added wheat germ. If possible, 
a little wheat germ, bought separately, should be added at the 
time of serving the oatmeal. In the vicinity of a mill the wheat 
germ may be obtained for a few cents a pound, but when put up 
in cans for the market it will cost forty or more cents per pound 
according to the brand . When it costs less than forty cents a pound 
it is cheaper at the present time to add half an ounce of wheat 
germ per 100 calories of oatmeal than to buy any other cereal 
preparation that would furnish the same amount of vitamin Bi. 
lima beans with cheese and tomatoes have been substituted for 
macaroni and cheese, thus increasing the iron, vitamin Bi and 
vitamin C obtained from that dish. Apple sauce has taken the 
place of apricots, effecting a considerable saving wherever apples 
are a local crop. Because fruit has been omitted for breakfast, 
cabbage salad has been added to the Ivmcheon menu and tomato 
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juice to that for the dinner to give equivalent vitamin C. Oatmeal 
wafers, made without eggs, take the place of oatmeal cookies. 
Date pudding with whipped evaporated milk sauce, substituted 
for rice pudding, furnishes a considerable part of the daily millr 
allowance of the adults and the dates and whole wheat flour in the 
pudding add to the iron and vitamin Bi content of the diet. 
Beef stew with vegetables is alternate to creamed salmon, and 
makes it possible to use to excellent advantage the vegetables 
which must recur in the low-priced dietary with a good deal of 
regularity. Sausage has provided the father and mother, who 
probably do considerable muscular work, with a food that delays 
the onset of untimely hunger pangs. The fat which fries out of 
the sausage is accounted for as the “drippings” in the date pud- 
ding recipe. 

Some changes have been made in the children’s meals either for 
economy or to save extra cooking, or to furnish a more easily 
digested food than that in the menu for the older members of the 
family. The egg has been omitted from the baby’s noon meal, but 
this should not happen every day. An egg yolk should be given 
two or three times a week even if it cannot be afforded oftener, 
and once or twice a week beef liver, steamed carefully to keep it 
soft and rubbed to a paste, should supplement the egg. Baked po- 
tato with a fairly liberal portion of a butter substitute with 
vitamin A takes the place of the macaroni with egg for the three- 
year-old. The use of whole wheat bread to increase the iron for 
these two younger children would be advantageous. 

Reduction of Cost Without Sacrifice of Nutritive Value 

In the four dietaries described in this chapter, the changes in 
food selection to lower cost have been made without any decrease 
in nutritive value. The calories from milk, for instance, are as 
high in the cheapest dietary as in the most expensive, economy 
being achieved by substitution of evaporated for fresh. Fresh 
fruit has decreased and dried increased as the cost has been 
lowered, and appreciable savings have resulted from reduction in 
the amount of meat- and the substitution of cheese and dried 
legumes. Less expensive fats have been used in the cheaper 
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dietaries, and tlic amount has also been reduced, but care has 
been taken that there should be no inadequacy of vitamin A. 
The following table shows the changes in the proportion of 
calories from various sources in these four dietaries. 


Changes in the Proportions op Calories from Various Sources 
IN Family Dietaries I, II, HI, and IV 


Food 

DlETAlV 

No. I 

Dutasy 

No.n 

Dietasv 

No. Ill 

Dietajy 

No, IV 


Caloriis 

Caloria 

CiAm 

CuMk 

Milk 

4100 

4700 

4500 

4200 

Eggs 

600 

140 

90 


Fiesh fiuit 

115Q 

850 

750 


Dried fnilt 

20 

70 

500 


Dread, cereals and flour 

2800 

3000 

3750 


Butter or butler substitute 





with added vitamin A. . . . 

2500 

2250 

2000 

1200 

Meat and fish 

900 

800 

160 

2001 

Cheese 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 ■ t ■ 1 

— 

— 

300 

250 


750 

800 

1200 

1425 

Fresh vegetables 

780 

700 

910 

554 

Dried vegetables 



90 

530 


> Tbia is the value foi Icon meat. The fat obtained with the meat amounts to 910 calories. 














Chapter XV 


FOOD FOR THE SICK AND 
CONVALESCENT 


A DISCUSSION of the problems of feeding a family would be in- 
complete without some reference to the care of the sick and con- 
valescent. Few families are so fortunate as to escape illness en- 
tirely. Good feeding is one of the greatest factors in maintainiTig 
health, but it must be supported by other conditions fostering 
nutrition, such as sanitary and cheerful surroundings, freedom 
from chill, exhaustion, overwork, or worry. A well-fed person is 
much better able to resist the attacks of harmful bacteria than 
an undernourished one, but if their number is very great on ac- 
count of impure water or food, they may overwhelm even strong 
defenses. Thus the best care to set a well-balanced table may fail 
to maintain health if the housewife works without the help of the 
community in securing a sanitary environment. Personal in- 
fringements of the laws of health, other than those in regard to 
food, undermine the resistance of the body to disease; fatigue and 
chill, for instance, often pave the way to colds and indigestion, 
which in their turn lower resistance still more. Then a stray germ 
which would be promptly destroyed if the person were in vigorous 
health may find a favorable soil in which to flourish. So, in one 
way or another, iUness may enter the home where food is dis- 
pensed with intelligent care, and special adaptations of the diet to 
the needs of the patient have to be considered. 

When the case is serious enough to demand the care of a physi- 
cian, he should give advice concerning the diet, and his directions 
should be implicitly obeyed. It requires knowledge and experience 
to diagnose disease and prescribe suitable food, and no book can 
take the place of the skillful doctor. In sickness, far more than in 
health, every person is a law unto himself and all rules must be 
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modified according to the requirements of the individual. This can 
be done successfully only by one who is able to judge accurately 
the patient’s true condition. 

The physician’s advice is, however, often very general,- espe- 
cially where the dietis not a prominentfactor in the treatment, and 
the home nurse is frequently at a loss to know how to carry out his 
instructions to the best advantage. She must obey the doctor, 
please the patient, and not over-strain the family pocketbook; 
sometimes the three seem quite irreconcilable. Moreover, many 
minor disturbances for which no physician is called reqiure some 
modification of the ordinary family diet. The better the general 
principles of feeding are imderstood, the more successfully such 
emergencies can be met, especially if this knowledge is supple- 
mented by some acquaintance with the lines of dietetic treatment 
which have proven most successful in practice. 

At the outset one must free one’s mind from any notion that 
any particular food is a specific for any disease. As has already 
been pointed out there are in health many choices of food, 
whether for fuel, building, or regulating materials. So in sickness, 
though the range of choice may be more limited, some flexibility 
is usually possible. There is no magic diet for any disease. Even 
in the well-known case of diabetes, where the power to utilize car- 
bohydrates is reduced to a low plane or lost, the avoidance of cer- 
tain articles of food, while it may be important, is by no means the 
only feature of the diet. The aim of this chapter is to point out a 
few dietetic procedures which conform to the general principles 
involved and which have been shown by experience to be "safe 
and sane.” For more detailed suggestions and other modes of 
treatment, the reader must consult the specialist in nutrition or 
refer to the writings of experts in the treatment of any particular 
disease.^ 

Food Requirements in Sickness 

In sickness, as in health, the internal work of the body goes on 
at the rate of about two-fifths of a calorie per poimd per hour dur- 

^ Much practical Infonnatioii about loediuK iu disease is to be found in Tnaif/UfU hy 
Diet, Boiboika, C. J.> J- B. Lippincott Co. (1934), or Nulrilion and Diet in Bealtk and 
Disease, McLester, J. S., 3rd Edition, W. B. Saunders Co. (1939). 
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ing sleep and about three-fifths of a calorie per pound per hour 
during waking hours spent in bed. Seldom is the expenditure of 
energy less in sickness than under the same conditions of activity 
in health, and it may be more, particularly in cases of fever. In 
the first few days of illness, fasting or taking of very little food 
does no harm and has the advantage of giving the digestive tract 
a chance to rest. But the energy for body work must still be sup- 
plied, so it is drawn from the reserves of the body itself at the rate 
of about one-half a calorie per pound per hour for the 24-hour day, 
if the patient is lying quietly in bed; in other words, a Tnan of 
average weight, confined to his bed, will need about 1850 calories 
per day . How long it will be wise to depend upon the body to fur- 
nish its own fuel wholly or in part depends upon circumstances. 
In disturbances of short duration, such as attaclcs of acute in- 
digestion, it is quite safe to fast one to three days, or until the 
cause of disturbance is removed. Nature will quickly bring the 
digestive tract back to normal, so that in a few days a simple diet 
ample for all body needs can safely be taken . But in disease which 
is likely to run a long course and draw severely upon body tissues, 
food for fuel must be supplied as nearly as possible in accordance 
with energy expenditure, to save the patient from being very 
much weakened and having to undergo a long period of conva- 
lescence to regain what he has lost. The need for protein continues 
whether the person be sick or well. The body carries a certain 
amoimt of reserve protein, which can be drawn upon in emergen- 
cies, but as a rule minimum requirements should be met. In the 
case of growing children it is important that sufficient protein be 
provided for normal development. At least ten protein calories 
per 100 calories of food will meet these needs. 

Mineral requirements are not decreased in most t 3 q)es of illness. 
The physician may, in certain diseases, order a definite change in 
some particular mineral, as more iron, or less common salt, but 
unless there are specific orders to the contrary, the diet should 
provide aU mineral elements as liberally as when the person is 
well. When the usual sources are restricted — ^if for instance Tnilk 
is prohibited — some special source of the minerals so withdrawn 
should be furnished. 
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The same is true with regard to the vitamins, with the addi- 
tional consideration tliat in case of fevers or other infectious dis- 
eases there is a greatly increased need of vitamin A, Bi, and C. 
Diarrhea and vomiting result in loss of vitamins Bi and C, and 
since the body carries little reserve of either it is hnportant that 
these losses be made good at the earliest possible moment. Other- 
wise, appetite and digestion become poorer and poorer and danger 
of more serious symptoms of deficiency becomes imminent. The 
recognition of these dangers has greatly improved modem diets 
for the sick. 

Fluid Diet 

When for any reason a person is below par physically, care 
must be taken to provide a diet easy of digestion. Some of the 
ways in whicli this may be done have already been considered in 
Qiapter II. Since all food must eventually be reduced to fluid 
form for absorption, a liquid diet is usually regarded as the type 
easiest to digest, and is often prescribed by the phyaidan. By 
this he means a diet which indudes: (1) broths and dear soups of 
various kinds; (2) mild fruit juices; (3) cereal gruels; (4) milk, 
either plain or modified in such a way as to make it more digest- 
ible, more nutritious, or more attractive to the patient; (S) raw 
eggs in combination with milk, fruit juices, cocoa, or other fluid; 
(6) cream soups of various kinds. 

Broths and dear soups have little or no nutritive value. Their 
chief virtues are that they are agreeable to the taste, comforting 
when hot or refreshing when cold, and when they contain meat 
extracts (as they usually do) stimulating to the flow of the gas- 
tric juice . Their fuel value is negligible, anywhere from one to sev- 
eral quarts being required to 3 deld 100 calories; but broths can 
be made the carriers of extra nutriment by the addition of eggs, 
or by thickening with cereal flours, such as barley or rice flour. 

Fruit juices can be chosen which are rich in vitamin C, or this 
vitamin may be added as pure ascorbic add (available in tablet 
form), or an excellent fruit beverage rich in vitamin C can be 
made from a special preparation consisting of dried orange juice, 
sugar and ascorbic acid.^ 

^ For description consult Accented Foods, American Medical Association (1940)> 
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Cereal gruels are sometimes useful when fluid is necessary and 
the digestive and assimilative powers very weak. Made from 
plain cereal flour, about 4 tablespoonfuls to the quart, they have 
a fuel value of only 70 to 90 calories per quart. If the gruel is 
dextrinized, using about six times as much cereal per quart, the 
fuel value can be increased to from 400 to 600 calories. Dextrin.- 
ization is accomplished by adding to the cooked cereal, when 
cooled to about 100“ F. a small amount of malt diastase, which 
rapidly liquefies it. Like broths, gruels may be enriched by the 
addition of eggs, cream or milk. Vitamin Bi can be added as the 
pure thiamin, available in tablet form, or the nutritive value may 
be increased in. several respects by using one of the special cereal 
foods now available for infants and invalids.^ 

Milk is one of the most valuable foods for the sick room. It is 
for most people easy of digestion in its natural state, and can be 
made stiU easier to digest in various ways. Its usefulness can often 
be increased (1) by changing its flavor, which is not always agree- 
able, especially to adults, (2) by altering the relative propor- 
tions of protein, fat, and carbohydrate, or (3) by combining it 
with something which prevents the formation of large or hard 
curds in the stomach. Just how milk shall be prepared depends 
upon the individual to be fed. “Some like it hot, some like it 
cold,” and a few like it wann from the cow. Those who find its 
sweetness unpleasant often enjoy the mild acid flavor of butter- 
milk and zoolak or the faint tang of fermented milk (koumiss) . 
Coffee, tea, or cocoa may be added for flavor; malted milk not 
only changes the taste but adds to the fuel value and ease of 
digestion. 

A very simple modified milk diet can be made by adding 
cream and milk sugar to whole mflk. For example, one and a half 
quarts of milk, one cup of gravity cream (18.5 per cent fat) and 
four ounces of milk sugar will provide 2000 calories, furnishing 
seven feedings of about one cup each, enough to meet the daily 
energy requirement of a man in bed unless his disease is one which 
greatly increases the energy requirement. Vitamin C can be added 

1 For description of these “special purpose foods” consult AtcepUd Foods, The American 
Medical Association (1940). 
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as pure ascorbic acid; or one or two ounces of orange or lemon 
juice, the latter diluted with water, can be given between the 
milk feedings. 

What are known as albuminized beverages are in reality com- 
binations of white of egg with various fluids, such as milk , broth, 
fruit juice or cereal gruel to make a soothing drink of some nutri- 
tive value, to be taken when the irritability of the digestive tract 
is particularly great. The white of one egg has a fuel value of 13 
or 14 calories, but one white combined with half a cup of milk 
results in a drink yielding nearly 100 calories. One white plus 
the juice of a medium sized orange and a tablespoonful of milk 
sugar will make a mixture supplying about 75 calories and sig- 
nificant amounts of vitamins and C. More nourishment is 
gained by introducing the yolk as well as the white of the egg. 
An eggnog made with one egg, three-fourths of a cup of milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar and a little vanilla for flavoring will 
yield about 230 calories and furnish significant amounts of 
protein, minerals and vitamins except vitanun C, which could 
be added by dissolving in the beverage a tablet of the pure 
vitamin. 

Cream soups furnish hot fluid of considerable nutritive value, 
and are of service in relieving fatigue and getting relaxation. 
They generally owe their food value largely to milk and are to be 
regarded as among the means of making milk acceptable in a 
monotonous dietary program. Several illustrations of the nutri- 
tive value of cream soups will be found among the Dietary Reo 
ipes, Table II, in the Appendix. Cream of tomato soup offers an 
excdlent means of getting vitamin C into the diet when for some 
reason adds tend to be irritating to the throat or stomach, for 
the add of the tomato combines with the proteins of the milk 
and is no longer irritating. 

If a fluid diet is to be maintained only for a short time (a few 
dajrs) no attempt is usually made to meet the full energy require- 
ment of the patient, but it should carry as nearly as possible all 
■the minerals and vitamins which would be furnished by an ade- 
quate diet of full energy value. It should be given in small 
amounts at frequent intervals. A liquid meal leaves the stomach 
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quickly and enters the circulation quickly. If meals are too far 
apart, less food is given than the patient can advantageously 
take. If too large amounts are given at one time, too much work 
is thrust upon the enfeebled system or the patient becomes ap- 
palled at the task and refuses to eat. 

When a fluid diet is to be given over a considerable period of 
time, running into weeks, more attention must be paid to meet- 
ing the full food requirements of the patient. To keep the food 
dilute and stiU administer 1800 or more calories per day, it is 
sometimes necessary to provide food every two or three hours 
throughout the whole twenty-four. An example of such a diet, 
furnishing 2000 calories, in ten feedings, is given below. 

A Fluid Diet Furnishing 2000 Calories 

4 A. 11. 1 cup orange juice mth 2 tbsp. lactose 
6 A.U. 1 cup milk 

8 A.M. 1 cup gruel: one tbsp. pablum.i cup cream, cup miUr 
10 A.U. Eggnog; one egg, % cup milk, 1 tbsp. lactose, 1 tsp. sugar, vanilla, speck 
salt 

12 M. 1 cup cream soup: ^ cup pea pulp, }4 cup cream, cup milk 
2 F.U. 1 cup pineapple juice with 1 tbsp. lactose 
4 F.U. Eggnog as at 10 a.k. 

6 F.u. Cereal giuel as at 8 a.u. 

8 F.U. 1 cup milk 
12 A.U. Eggnog as at 10 am . 

This diet is not only sufficient to meet the energy needs of a 
person of average size lying in bed, but it is ample in protein and 
is enriched as to calcium, phosphorus and iron and vitamins A, 
Bi, C and G to at least double the usual allowance for a normal 
adult. 


Soft or Semi-Solid Diet 

The so-called soft or semi-solid diet represents an intermediate 
step between fluid diet and a very simple, wholesome, mixed diet, 
the latter often designated in hospitals as light or convalescent 
diet. Soft diet is generally more acceptable to the patient than a 
wholly fluid diet, and has the advantage of less bulk in proportion 
to nutritive value. The foods most commonly included are any 

r A specially enriched cereal for infants and invalids. For other foods of tilts type consult 
Acceiled Foods, The American Medical Association (1940) . 
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of the fluid foods mentioned in the preceding section and, in 
addition, a considerable variety of simple dishes, such as por- 
ridge made with specially enriched cereal foods, toast softened 
■with milk, or broth; cream of vegetable soups; custards, baked, 
steamed or "boiled"; whips, soufil6s, junkets, blanc mange, 
gelatin jellies, ice creams, ices, and sherbets. Meats and fish are 
omitted and green vegetables given with caution, usually in 
puree or soup. The following menu -will give some idea of what 
foods are appropriate. It will yield from 2000 to 2200 calories, 
and is liberally supplied with minerals and vitamins, as well as 
proteins of the best quality. 

A Typical Menu tor a Sopt or Seui-Soud Diet 
Furnishing 2000-2200 Calobies 

6 A.u. 1 cup hot milk (may be flavored ivith tea or cofiee) 

8 A.M. cup orange juice 

H cup cooked farina \nth added vitamin Bi 
cup thin cream for cereal 
1 thin slice toast mth butter 
IOa-U. cup orange juice 
12 u. % cup^cream soup 

2:30 p,u. 14 cup prune juice ■with 1 tbsp. lemon juice and 1 tsp, sugar 
5 p.u. 1 cup hot milk, flavored with tea, cofiee or cocoa 
1 thin slice toast -with butter 

7 F ji. 14 cup vegex bouillon 

A one-egg omelet 
1 thin slice toast ■with butter 
14 cup junket flavored with cocoa or caramel 
10 P.u. 1 cup gruel or malted milk 
1 tb^ slice toast with butter 

Light or Convalescent Diet 

The treatment of con-vaiescence depends, of course, upon the 
nature of the disease. The severity and duration of the attack, 
the strength of the patient, and the nature of the diet during the 
acute stage are all factors to take into account in directing the 
diet during recovery, and no rule will exactly fit every case. But 
we may assume that the digestive tract will participate in the 
weakness of the rest of the body, even when not itself the seat of 
disturbance, and regard special attention to the diet as essential 
to rapid and complete restoration to health. If a fluid diet has 
been given, it ■?Yill be followed by a semi-solid one, and this in 
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turn by one more like the patient’s ordinary diet, but free from 
any foods which might overtax the system. When no special 
directions are given, except to take a “light” diet, it is permissible 
to provide a fairly liberal food supply, allowing some surplus over 
daily energy requirements to replenish depleted cells and restore 
lost weight, but seeing to it that the extra amount is not so great 
as to upset digestion at any time. For adults an allowance of 
from 2200 to 2500 calories per day is usually sufiBicient, since con- 
valescents are not indulging in active exercise. Aside from such 
regulations as the physician may indicate, the main point is to 
limit the diet strictly to foods that are not likely to disturb diges- 
tion, and to see that building and regulating materials are gen- 
erously represented. Some of the ways of adapting food to diges- 
tive difficulties have been discussed in Qiapter II, and many of 
the suggestions made in regard to selection of food for children 
(Chapters VIII-XI) can be applied to the convalescent. It is 
well to keep in mind also the following points: 

1. The diet should he simple — only a few kinds of food at a time, and 
those plainly but very carefully cooked and seasoned. 

2 . Meals should be served with strict regularity; fifteen minutes of waiting 
may destroy all desire for food. 

3 . The appetite should be tempted by the appearance of the tray — attrac- 
tive dishes neatly arranged, no food slopped over, hot dishes hot and cold 
dishes cold vihen they reach the patient, a pleasant surprise in the shape of a 
pretty garnish, a flower, or a gay serving dish. 

The following outline shows the type of food which should 
be chosen. 

General Plan eor a Convalescent Diet 
Beeaevast: cup orange juice 

Small serving of cereal, either cooked or ready-to-eat (giving prefer- 
ence to those with added vitamin Bi or adding a small portion of 
wheat genu) 

cup thin cream for cereal 
A soft-cooked egg 
A thin riice of toast, and butter 
CoSee or tea, half hot milk; or a glass of milk 
10:30 A.U.: A cup of milk or an eggnog or a glass of fruit juice 
Luncheon; Meat broth mth rice, barley or vermicelli; or cream soup (potato, 
pea, asparagus or tomato) 

Roast or broiled lean meat (beef, chicken, lamb); or fish 
Potatoes, baked, boiled or mariied; or macaroni or rice 
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Buttered green or yellow vegetable (spinach, carrots, peas, asparagus 
tips)i 

Toast, stale bread or plain crackers and butter 
A simple dessert (ice cream, custard, lemon milk sherbet, junket, 
gelatin jelly, or mild stewed fruit) 

A cup of milk 

3'dO SJi.\ cup raized fruit juice (grapefruit and pineapple, prune with a little 

lemon juice, orange and grapefruit); or orange juice 

Supper: An omelet, souffle, or amall lamb chop 

Toast, or a small baked potato, or rice 
A cup of milk 

Stewed or baked fruit (prunes, apples, pears, bananas) 

10 P.11.: A cup of hot malted milk 

r Small cans of chopped vegetables, offered especially for young children, are excellent for 
use in invalid feeding. 

Diet in Minor Illness 

There are many times when diets of the types indicated above 
(fluid, semi-solid, and light or convalescent) may be profitably 
employed. On occasions of strain, nervous or otherwise, the diges- 
tive functions are likely to be depressed, and if given their usual 
amount of work to do may rebel and precipitate a fit of acute 
indigestion. If, however, the diet is made lighter for a few days, 
they will regain, their normal state with no mishaps. A light meal 
is always in order when one is weary; passing quickly into the cir- 
culation, it helps to relieve the sense of fatigue. Nutritious soups 
are excellent for this purpose; so are milk toast, bread, rice, or 
other cereals with milk, especially if the milk or the cereal is taken 
hot. 

Colds and influenza are often contracted because of weariness 
or exhaustion, and frequently accompanied by constipation. At 
first a light laxative diet of low fuel value is best — ^hot lemonade 
or orangeade, broths or gruels with crisp toast, baked potatoes, 
mild stewed fruits and vegetables being the chief articles of diet. 
This should be followed in a few days by one of full fuel value, 
and as soon as the cold seems to be “broken" by one of a high 
vitamin value to aid the body in complete recovery. Liberal use 
of milk, eggs, and fruit juices (including tomato juice) , and addi- 
tional vitamin A in the form of cod liver oil or one or two capsules 
daily of halibut liver oil should be continued for some time after 
all traces of the cold seem to be gone; otherwise it may hang on 
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a long time and even be the beginning of more serious troubles 
such as chronic catarrh, bronchitis, pneumonia, or even tuber- 
culosis. Infection causes the body to lose its reserves of vitamins 
and interferes with their full use, so that larger amounts tbaii 
usual are necessary. These effects persist after the infection ap- 
pears to have cleared up, hence a diet especially rich in vitamins 
is of inestimable value in restoring full health and vigor. 

Acute Indigestion 

During an attack of acute indigestion it is best to refrain from 
food, or to take only broth, tea, diluted orange juice, or millf for 
a day or two, until the irritated digestive tract has partially re- 
covered, then to take a semi-solid diet, followed by a Light diet, 
as outlined previously. Fruit and vegetables must be introduced 
again cautiously. Baked potatoes, baked apples, stewed apricots, 
and prunes are safest to begin with. Bread should be oven-dried or 
toasted crisp. Eggs, lean roast or broiled meat and fish, oysters, 
buttermilk, butter, cream, and bacon are all desirable. Under- 
feeding for a few days is better than over-feeding in such a case. 
Only small quantities should be taken at one time. The following 
menu illustrates what may well be taken as soon as comparative 
comfort has been secured by rest and lighter feeding. 

Menu for Diet in Convalescence from Acute Indigestion 

7 A.M. A cup o£ hot water with M tsp. vegex 

8 A.M. Sreaxfast; 

Coffee with hot milk 
Soft-cooked egg 
Small serving of bacon. 

Two thin slices of toast with butter 

10 A,M. A glass of buttermilk or sweet milk (the latter preferably hot) and 
a plain cracker 
12-^0 p.u. Dinner: 

Small serving of lean roast meat, chop, or broiled steak 
Fulled, or toasted bread with butter 
Cup custard, junket, or cornstarch blanc mange 
Milk or tea or coffee half milk, to drink 
3:30 P.M. A glass of milk (or buttermilk) 

6 P.M. Supper; 

Cup of broth with vegex 
Milk toast or omelet with dry toast 
Bread, tapioca, or other cereal pudding 
Half a glass of orange juice 
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Diet in Food Allergy 

Food allergy is a sensitiveness to some specific food or foods 
which may manifest itself only by a slight itching of the skin or 
watering of the eyes, or by a very severe eczema, asthma, or 
acute indigestion. The tendency to be sensitive to some particular 
food or foods which ordinarily are not harmful seems to run in 
families. Children whose parents have allergy are likely to show 
symptoms of sensitivity in infancy, but different symptoms may 
appear in the same person at different ages. Fatigue or emotional 
disturbance tends to intensify the difiSculty, and various external 
conditions, as climate, extreme heat or cold, dust and smoke may 
cause symptoms to appear at certain times and not at others. 

Proteins are considered to be the factors in food mainly respon- 
sible for food allergies. The amount necessary to bring about a 
reaction is exceedingly small. Thus people sensitive to honey are 
thought to be affected by the proteins of the grains of pollen 
mixed in the honey. 

In searching for the cause of allergy no detail of the patient’s 
life should he overlooked. What is usually confusing is that the 
foods to which he is sensitive are eaten every day. The foods most 
responsible for eczema, urticaria and gastro-intestinal troubles 
are wheat, milk, eggs, chocolate, cabbage, tomatoes, oranges, 
cauliflower, potato, oats, pork, carrots, bananas, strawberries, 
and walnuts, in order of decreasing frequency. When a digestive 
disturbance comes at intervals, the cause may be found by mak- 
ing a written record of all the unusual foods consumed in the 24 
hours preceding an upset, or of any foods used in extraordinary 
amoimts. Trouble sometimes comes from partaking too freely of 
some food which would cause no symptom if eaten less fre- 
quently and in smaller quantities. This is true of fruit juices, 
which are coming to be a staple in the modern American diet for 
both sick and well. The advantages are many, but too large quan- 
tities of one kind daily over long periods sometimes leads to sensi- 
tivity not only to that particular kind of fruit, but to- all botani- 
cally related kinds. In trying to locate a food allergy it must also 
be borne in mind that an attack of acute indigestion may be due 
to some other cause, as eating when emotionally upset. 
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When distress occurs after every meal, one way of seeking the 
offending food is to take for a few days a so-called “elimination 
diet” containing only foods which seldom give trouble, as for in- 
stance one of lamb chops, rice and canned pears, with sugar and 
butter. Each meal will consist of one or two chops, steamed rice 
and butter (or butter and sugar), and pears. If no difficulties re- 
sult in three or four days, foods under suspicion can be tested, one 
at a time, beginning with those which are the most important 
staples in the diet, such as: beef, potato, carrots, turnips, aspara- 
gus, string beans, rye wafers, thin toast and oatmeal. Milk is best 
tested by adding to the elimination diet a pint to a quart a day 
of milk which has been boiled — or using the equivalent in the 
form of evaporated miUc. Heating may change the proteins so 
that they no longer cause trouble. 

If the situation is a difficult one, and the person is perhaps sen- 
sitive to a number of foods a physician will make a “skin test.” 
A long time ago it was discovered that if the skin of a hay fever 
patient was scratched lightly and pollen rubbed into the spot, a 
hive or urticarial wheal would be produced if the person was sensi- 
tive to that kind of pollen. A large number of proteins have in 
recent years been prepared for use in skin tests. A series of 
saatches is made on the arm and into each is dropped a small 
portion of a solution containing protein from a suspected food. 
One or more of the tests may show the characteristic reaction, 
and on the baas of this test a diet may be planned, avoiding the 
troublesome foods. It is very important to exclude these com- 
pletely. On a wheat-free diet not a crumb of bread nor a taste -of 
a sauce made with wheat flour is permissible. No commercially 
prepared food may be used unless it is definitely known to be free 
from any form of wheat whatsoever. On a milk-free diet no butter, 
cheese or cream is allowable. Home cooking becomes a necessity 
if one is to have an adequate and varied diet. Commercial baked 
goods of aU kinds, bread, crackers, cookies, etc., are likely to be 
made with milk or butter or both. Ice creams, sherbets, malted 
milk, milk chocolate, caramels and other kinds of candy are made 
with milk. Care must even be taken to see that cooking utensils 
are absolutely free from traces of milk . After symptoms have been 
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relieved for a few weeks, butter may be added and if this is not 
followed by an unfavorable reaction, cream may be tried next. A 
program of desensitization will probably be begun as soon as a 
satisfactory diet has been established, giving very minute quan- 
tities of milk at Sist, and if these cause no unfavorable symptoms, 
gradually increasing the dose until desensitization is accomplished, 
at least for evaporated milk or milk that has been boiled at least 
15 minutes. For infants sensitive to cows’ milk the use of goats’ 
milk is frequently satisfactory. This can be obtained in cans. A 
milk substitute for allergic infants is also prepared from soy beans 
and sold as Sobee. 

A diet which is frequently needed is the wheat-, milk - , and egg- 
free diet. For this special menus and recipes are needed. Whole 
rye wafers are made of whole rye, water and salt and may be 
safely used in such diets. Crumbs of rye wafers can be used in 
such dishes as stuffed or scalloped tomatoes or apple betty. Rice 
flour and conuneal are useful in muffins and rye and rice flours 
can be combined in a bread raised with baking powder.^ 

Food in Fevers 

In the early stages of fever, digestion is often much disturbed — 
sometimes to such a degree that no food at all can be retained. 
No food should be given which cannot be readily digested and 
absorbed, for undigested food will do more harm than good. A 
liberal supply of liquid is important to relieve thirst and help in 
elimination of waste products, but when the digestive tract is very 
irritable even fluids will have to be given in small quantities at a 
time, though at frequent intervals. For a few days after the first 
onset of fever, the beverages, aside from water, may be confined 
principally to milk, buttermilk, fruit juices and vegex broth. 

But the energy output in fever is higher than when the body is 
free from fever and increases with each degree of rise in temper- 
ature. Hence the higher the temperature the greater the need for 
food. To an energy allowance suitable for a healthy man lying in 
bed there must be added allowances for the rise in temperature, 

’-Many helpful suggestions will be found in Tou Can’t Eat That, Moigan, E., Harcourt, 
Brace and Company (1939), and Egg, Wheal ami ifHh-frte Diets, Balyeat, R. M., Busteo. 
E. M., and Bowen, R., J. B. Lipplncott Company (1933). 
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restlessness, and perhaps also a special toxic destruction of pro- 
tein due to the infection. As a result, the total energy requirement 
in fever may be 30, 40, or SO per cent higher than normal, so that 
the bedridden man, instead of requiring from 1800 to 2200 calo- 
ries per day will need as much as if he were doing fairly active mus- 
cular work in health, i.e., 2800 to 3000 calories. In certain in- 
stances, notably in typhoid fever, even this liberal number of 
calories may not be sufficient to keep the body from great loss of 
nitrogen. Such loss cannot be prevented by increasing the protein 
of the diet, however, but only by raising the calories to perhaps 
4000 or 5000 per day. The protein requirement in fever is not 
higher than normal and will be met by from two to two and one- 
half calories per poimd of body weight. 

The increase in the energy requirement necessitates a cor- 
responding increase in vitamin Bi; and the losses of vitamins A 
and C caused by infection call for very liberal supplies of both. 
The use of milk, cream, eggs, and fruit juices as the main sources 
of the calories insures a diet fairly liberal in aU three vitamins, 
but when the patient is not able to take a high calorie diet it may 
be advisable to add suitable amounts of pure vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) and to give a halibut liver oil capsule or some other concen- 
trated source of vitamin A. 

The administration of food in fever calls for the exercise of skill 
and good judgment in deciding how far the patient’s energy needs 
can be met when the alimentary tract is very sensitive (since in- 
digestion may be worse than under-feeding) and in selecting the 
food which can be taken most successfully. A fluid diet is safest 
and easiest to give, as a rule. Meals may be served at intervals of 
two hours. Milk is an ideal fever food, if modifled to suit the 
digestive state of the patient. Whole cow’s milk is so high in pro- 
tein that it will make a better balanced diet if something contain- 
ing little or no protein is combined with it — cream or milk sugar 
or both, or some cereal gruel. The after-taste of milk is disagree- 
able to many, especially when the mouth is parched with fever, 
and this can be avoided by carefully cleansing the mouth with 
water, plain or slightly acidified with lemon juice, immediately 
after each feeding. The outline of a fluid diet on page 296 may be 
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A Modehately Priced Dietary eoh Convalescence erom Fever 


Meaisvrb 


Weight 

Oz. 


Peoteim 

Caiobieb 


Total 

Calobieb 


1 A.M.: 

Orange juice (C, Bi, A). 
Lactose 


5^ cup. 
4 tsp,. , 


Bbeakpast, 8 A.u.: 

Egg (A, Bi, G) 

Toast 

Butter (A) 

Wheat flakes^ (Bi) 

Top milk for cereal (A, G). . . 
Milk to drink (A, Bi, G) .. 


legg... 
1 slice. . 
1 tsp... 
H cup. 
J^cup. 
1 cup. . 


10 A.M.; 

Prune juice 

Lemon juice (C). 
Lactose 


h cup. 
1 tbsp., 
1 tbsp.. 


Dinner, 12:30 p.m.: 

Baked potato (C, Bi) 

Pea purde (A, Bi, C, G), . 

Toast 

Butter (A) 

Custard with lactose (A, Bi 

G) 

Coffee, half milk (A, Bi, G). 

Cream (A). 

Sugar. 


1 small. 
H cup. . 

1 slice. . 

2 tsp... 


J^cup. 

1 cup.. 

2 tbsp.. 
1 tsp... 


3:30 P.M.: 

Orange juice (C, .Bi, A). 
Lactose 


M cup. 
4 tsp.. . 


Supper, 6 p.m.: 

Scrambled egg (A, Bi, G)... 

Mashed potato (C, Bi) 

Spinach k la crime (A, Bi, G)] 

Toast 

Butter (A) 

Apple sauce 

Milk to drink (A, Bi, G). 


H cup. 
Mcup. 
Hcup. 

1 slice. . 

2 tsp... 
J^cup. 
1 cup.. 


9 P.U.; 

Milk (A, Bi, G). 


1 cup. 


6.4 

0.4 


1.6 

0.7 

0.2 

1.0 

3.6 

8.5 


6.0 

0.5 

0.3 


1.5 
1.3 
0.7 
0.4 

4.0 

8.5 
1.2 
O.l 


6.4 

0.4 


2.1 

0.8 

1.7 

0.7 

0.4 

3.5 

8.5 


8.0 


25 

7 

13 

S 

34 


34 

17 

2 


100 

40 


140 

70 

50 

33 

100 

100 

170 


523 

100 

S 

40 


145 

SO 

50 

50 

66 

250 

85 

53 

16 


620 

100 

40 


25 

5 

5 

7 

2 

34 


34 


140 

100 

50 

40 

50 

66 

100 

170 


576 

170 


Total for day. 


2314 


> Ready-to-eat, with added vitamin Bi. 
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used in fever as soon as the digestive tract will tolerate it— usually 
in a few days. 

A fever patient is not limited very long to a fluid diet, though 
solid foods must be given cautiously and introduced gradually. 
The foods from which the diet should be chosen are: 

1. Milk in various forms 

2. MUd fruit juices, to which lactose may be added for extra calories 

3. Cream soups — ^potato, pea, tomato, spinach, carefully strained and 

thickened with flour 

4. Gruels — always strained, with added vitamin B, as vegex or as pure 

crystalline thiamin 

5. Eggs, raw or soft-cooked 

6. Cream and butter 

7. Custards, ice creams and sherbets, blanc manges, and gelatin jellies. 

Milk sugar used for sweetening will increase the fuel value 

8. Toast 

9. Breakfast cereals, thoroughly cooked and strained 

10. Rice, baked and mashed potatoes 

Such a diet is adapted to the early stages of convalescence, 
and may even be prescribed during the later stages of fever. 
A plan for a very simple, easily digested, mixed diet, free from 
anything likely to cause intestinal irritation or other disturbance, 
is shown above. It will yield 2314 calories, and is ample in pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins. 

Diet in Tuberculosis 

When the tubercle bacillus gains a foothold in the human body, 
it not only proceeds to invade the organ upon which it encamps,— 
lungs, kidney, or whatever it may be — ^but it produces poisons 
which permeate the whole system, causing fever, loss of appetite, 
and other bad conditions which result in the wasting so famihar 
in this dread disease. There is no knowm drug which will kill or 
drive out the germ; the body must elaborate its own weapons of 
defense, and the object of treatment is to build the person up so 
that resistance to the disease wall become great enough to bring 
about a cure. Everything which will help to promote good 
nutrition must be emphasized — all the fresh air obtainable, care- 
fully regulated rest and exercise, and good food in abundance. 
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The appetite is apt to be poor and fitful and no guide whatever 
as to how much the patient should eat. Often he must continue 
eating when he does not want food at all. This does not mean 
that he should be indisciinunately “stuffed.” In the past tliis has 
often been done to the detriment of the patient through upsetting 
his digestion and otherwise overtaxing his system. Laboratory 
studies of the energy expenditure in tuberculosis, together with 
the carefully recorded observations of sanitaria, indicate that the 
energy requirement is not raised greatly above the normal in 
this disease, and it has been suggested that in pulmonary tuber- 
culosis excessive food intake, bringing about a production of extra 
heat by its stimulating effect upon the body, may do harm to the 
lungs by increasing their work, especially in the active stages of 
the disease. The total energy value of the diet must therefore be 
adapted to the individual patient, and should be just sufficient 
to maintain a body weight slightly above normal. In general, 
diets range between 2500 and 3500 calories, according to whether 
the patient is permitted to engage in physical activity or not. 

In selecting foods to make a liberal but not excessive diet, the 
generous use of fat is very desirable, as it is burned with less 
tax on the lungs than carbohydrate or protein. Laboratory experi- 
ments show that from 240 to 360 protein calories per day are 
sufficient for patients having enough total calories to meet their 
energy requirements. In other words, the proportion of protein 
in the diet should not be higher than a liberal normal value — 
from 12 to 15 per cent of the total calories. 

In addition to fulfilling protein and energy requirements quan- 
titatively, it is important that the protein be of good quality 
and that the minerals and vitamins be liberally supplied. 

The full amount of a well-balanced diet, arranged with regard 
to the state of appetite and digestion of the patient, must be 
taken with as complete regularity as possible. Each day’s food 
should be measured, at least roughly, and by cheerful encourage- 
ment, mild diversion, carefully cooked and attractively arranged 
meals, its consumption secured. Three regular meals a day are 
sufficient with moderate energy intake, an extra glass of milk or 
two being sometimes prescribed. The weight should be watched 
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and if it goes down, the diet shoxild be altered accordingly. Con- 
stipation is common, hence a gently laxative diet is desirable. ' 
In case of serious gastric disturbance readjustment of the diet 
should be made under the physician’s guidance. 

The general plan for a convalescent diet on page 305 can be 
used as a guide in planning' a diet for tuberculosis, especially 
where there is chronic fever and the patient is confined to his bed. 
If over 2500 calories are required, the additional allowance should 
be in the form of butter or cream rather than lactose or other 
carbohydrate food. Since the need for vitamin C is increased in 
tuberculosis, the amount should be increased or else there should 
be some addition of the vitamin in pure form. When fresh oranges 
are difficult to obtain or very expensive, an excellent substitute is 
a preparation of dried orange juice and sugar with added vitamin 
C which can be made into a beverage with water or with any 
available fruit juice, such as prune juice or apple juice. 

For ambulatory patients a larger calorie allowance is necessi- 
tated by their greater activity, and since tuberculosis is a chronic 
disease, the question of cost is of more than passing importance. 
The two dietaries which follow are designed to show what can be 
done for the person whose food budget is limited. The second is 
more restricted in cost than the first, and lower than this it is 
very difficult to go except by substituting evaporated milk for 
fresh. The use of the meat fat instead of butter, while giving 
flavor, reduces somewhat the amount of vitamin A and the 
regular use of a small amount of cod Uver oil or spme other con- 
centrated source of vitamin A is highly desirable. 

Diet in Diabetes 

Diabetes meUitus is a disease in which the most striking symp- 
tom is an impairment of the power of the body to utilize carbo- 
hydrates. These ordinarily circulate in the blood as sugar and 
are burned by the muscles for fuel or stored in muscles and liver 
as glycogen for future use. In the diabetic the sugar in the blood 
cannot be burned and accumulates in the blood until a certain 
point is reached, when it passes into the urine. Not every one who 
excretes sugar is a diabetic, but the appearance of sugar in the 
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A MoDESATEL-i-PHCED DIETARY TOR TUBERCUIOSIS 


Breaefasi: 

Orange juice (C, Bi, A) 

Dark farina with added wheat 

germ (Bi) 

Cream, thin (A) 

Poached egg (A, Bi, G) 

Toast 

Butter (A) 

Sugar 

Milk (A, Bi, G) 

Coffee 


Dinner: 

Roast beef (G) 

Gravy 

Mashed potato (C, Bi) 

Buttered peas (A, B i, C, G). 
Bread, whole wheat (Bi) . . . . 

Butter (A) 

Apple tapioca (Bi, C) ..... . 

Cream (A) 

Milk(A,Bi,G) 


Suffer; 

Cream of celery soup (3i, A). 
Baked sweet potato (A, Bi, C) 

Bread 

Butter (A) 

Stewed pears (Bi) 

Milk to drink (A, Bi, G) 


Total for day, 


MEAsmus 

WaiGBi 

Or. 

PaotEnr 

Ialoiieh 

Total 

Calosies 

H cup 

m 


100 

cup 

0.8 


75 

cup 

3.6 


200 

legg 

1.6 


70 

2 slices. 

1.3 


100 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

1 

100 

2 tbsp 

1.0 

— 

100 

1 cup 

8.5 

34 

170 




915 

2 slices. 

3.2 

92 

200 

M cup 

1.7 

7 

50 

% cup 

4.7 

11 

150 

H cup 

2.7 

18 

100 

l}^slices,3m.x3J^in. 




X in 

0.7 

7 

50 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

1 

100 

cup 

3.6 

2 

100 

K cup 

1.8 

5 

110 

Icup... 

8.5 

34 

170 





% cup 

5.4 

17 


1 sm^ 

4.5 

9 


1 slice 

0.7 

7 


2 tbsp 

1.0 



cup 

S.5 



1 cup 

8.5 

34 

170 




870 



342 

2815 
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A Low-Pbiced Tuberculosis Dietary eoe a Working Man 


Breakfast : 

Apple sauce (Bi, C) 

Oatmeal wiUi added wheat 

geim (Bi) 

Bacon, broiled 

Bacon fat 

Bread, whole wheal (Bi) 

Sugar 

Milk (A. Bi, G) 

Cofiee 


Dinner: 

Beef stew with vegetables (Bi, 

use, A,G) 

Boiled potato (C, Bt) 

Bread, whole wheat (Bi) 

Butter (A) 

Tapioca-commeal pudding (A, 

Bi, G) 

Sugar 

Milk (A, Bi, G) 

CoSee 


Supper: 

Fea soup 

Sausages (G) 

Stewed tomatoes (C, A, B i, G) 
Bread, whole wheat (Bi) 

Sausage fat 

Cheese, American. (A, Bi) 

Stewed apricots (A) 

Milk(A,B,,G) 


Night Lunch: 

Bread, whole wheat (Bi) 

Butter (A) 

Milk (A, Bi, G) 


Total for day. 


Meaboie 

Weight 

Oz. 

Protein 

CALORIEa 

Total 

.^LORIES 

H cup 


1 

100 

M cup 

6.0 

17 

100 

5 large pieces 

1.0 

26 

200 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

— 

100 

3 slices, 3 in. x3^ in. x 




in 

2.8 

32 

200 

2 tbsp. (scant) 

0.9 

— 

100 

1 cup 

8.5 

34 

170 




970 

cup 

6.0 

32 

200 

1 large 

5.4 

16 

150 

1}^ slices, 3iii. z 3^ in. 




X 

1.4 

16 

100 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

1 

100 

cup 

3.6 

22 

200 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

— 

53 

1 cup 


34 

170 




973 

1 cup 


43 

167 

2 small 


40 


K cup 


9 

75 

slices, 3 in. X 3$4 in . 







16 

100 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

— 

100 

in. cube 

0.4 

13 


H cup 

3.4 

5 


1 cup 

8.5 

34 

m 




987 

1}^ stices 

1.4 

16 

100 

1 tbsp 

0.5 

1 

100 

1 cup 

8.5 

34 

170 




370 



442 

3300 


iSee Table II, Appendix. 
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urine should be regarded with suspicion and the state of health 
thoroughly investigated, for the sooner this disease is treated the 
better the chance of arresting its progress and keeping the patient 
in comparatively good health and comfort. The presence of ex- 
cessive sugar in the blood lowers resistance to bacterial infection 
and invites numerous complications, besides hastening the prog- 
ress of the disease itself — that is, the disturbance of the sugar- 
burning power of the body. Middle-aged and elderly people 
ought to have their urine tested once a year as a precautionary 
measure. 

The fundamental cause of this disease is the failure of the 
pancreas to produce a sufficient amount of a substance known as 
insulin, which, circulating in the body, enables it to bum sugar. 
While it has been known for a long time that the pancreas was at 
fault, it was not until 1921 that a way was found by Dr. Banting, 
at the University of Toronto , to make from the pancreas of another 
species a preparation of insulin which could be administered to a 
man and thus supply what his own damaged gland could not fur- 
nish. This discovery marks a new era in the history of diabetes 
meUitus. Where formerly a severe case required the most restricted 
diet, with the patient forced to live in a state of emaciation and 
weakness which made him a hopeless invalid, today suitable treats 
ment with insulin makes possible a diet which, though still re- 
stricted to a specified regimen, may be excellent in quality and 
sufficient in quantity to enable the person to maintain practically 
normal weight and to go about his affairs without undue hunger 
or great weakness. 

Tusiilin cannot be given by mouth because it is destroyed in the 
alimentary tract, and must be administered subcutaneously with 
a hypodermic needle. The dosage is in units each one of which 
will enable the patient to utilize one or two grams more of carbo- 
hydrate than he otherwise could. Enough may be administered 
per day to increase materially the amount of carbohydrate which 
can be allowed, not only Tnaking the diet more palatable, but also 
pnahling the body to bum protein and fat better. Careful treat- 
ment and strict adherence to diet does away almost entirely with 
the dreaded acidosis which menaced the life of the diabetic before 
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insulin was available, and greatly reduces the susceptibility'to 
infection which was also formerly a constant danger. But treat- 
ment with insulin must be regulated by a competent phyaidan, 
for it is a powerful drug, and if not used according to exact direc- 
tions may go too far toward driving sugar out of the circulation 
and give the patient an attack of hypoglycemia, which has very 
uncomfortable and dangerous symptoms. Fortunately these can 
be relieved by swift administration of carbohydrate, and patients 
taking insulin are advised to have a small stock of carbohydrate 
(as a lump of sugar or an orange) by them for such an emergency. 
Under proper instruction, the diabetic can learn to administer 
insulin to himself, and can continue to do so over long periods if 
he implicitly obeys instructions about dosage and diet. For the 
discovery of insulin has not done away with the necesaty for 
strict measurement of aU food eaten, but has greatly emphasized 
the importance of it. When insulin is taken there must be also 
taken, at the right moment by the dock, just the amount of car- 
bohydrate which the insulin can take care of, plus whatever the 
impaired pancreas is also able to care for. There must also be a 
definite relationship between the amount of carbohydrate and the 
amount of protein and fat in the diet, because protein is capable 
of yielditig 58 per cent of its weight in glucose and fat about 10 
per cent. In prescribing the carbohydrate allowance of any 
patient, these sources of sugar must be taken into account. 
Furthermore, the amount of fat which can be burned depends 
quite definitely upon the amount of sugar which can be burned, 
hence in modem diabetic dietaries all three fuel foodstuffs are 
very carefully prescribed, and too much protein or fat is just as 
undesirable as too much carbohydrate. 

While certain general prindples in regard to dietetic treatment 
can be stated, each patient presents an individual problem which 
must be studied not only at the beginning, but throughout the 
whole life of the individual. The power to bum sugar, once lost, 
is usually not fully regained, though in the course of time there 
may be distinct improvement. The diet must always be restricted, 
although it may be improved from time to time if the patient is 
cooperative and follows instructions. 
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In order to find out the exact capacity of any patient to burn 
sugar, a series of tests is usually made, preferably in a hospital, 
before insulin treatment is established. By careful supervision of 
the patient and periodic examinations of blood and urine the 
physician will determine the amounts of protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate which may be taken with a given dosage of insulin. Then 
the patient must learn how to select his diet in harmony with 
these directions unless he be rich enough to command the services 
of a trained dietitian. Given a specific prescription for a diet the 
patient who has not studied food values feels quite at a loss as to 
how to proceed. But he can soon learn to use tables which give 
the amount of each of these nutrients in grams. The prescription 
must he scrupulously followed in every detail. A good scale is 
necessary, weighing preferably in grams.^ Standard halt-pint 
measuring cups, one divided into quarters, the other into thirds, 
and a standard tablespoon and teaspoon are aids to accuracy. 

In order that a diet of low fuel value may have sufficient bulk 
to satisfy the appetite, liberal use is made of the more watery and 
fibrous vegetables which contain less than ten per cent of car- 
bohydrate and may be eaten in considerable quantities without 
increasing markedly the total carbohydrate of the ration. Vege- 


Vegetables Grouped According to Carbohydrate Content 


3 Fei Cion 

6 Pia Cent 

9 Pei Cent 

Asparagus 

Collards 

Brussels sprouts 

Beet greens 

Beets 

Carrots 

Broccoli 

Dandelion greens 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Egg plant 

Peas, very young 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Lettuce 

Mustard greens 
Sauerkraut 

Spinach 

String beans 
Tomatoes 

Turnip tops 
Watercress 

Green peppem 

Kale 

Kohlrabi 

Squash 

Turnips 

Rutabagas 


1 Such scales can be secured from the Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Chicago, Illinois, or 
John Chatlllon Sons, New York City. 
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tables having the same per cent of carbohydrate may be used 
interchangeably and thus the patient can make adaptations to 
his own circumstances. Lists such as the preceding are helpful in 
making suitable selections, and can be extended to all sorts of 
food. 

Tables giving the weights of portions of food to yield a certain 
number of grams of protein or carbohydrate are also useful and can 
be arranged from a standard handbook of food values^ with little 
trouble. Thus one may obtain 10 grams of carbohydrate from any 
one of the following portions of fresh fruits: 


Grapefruit. . . . 
Watermelon . . 
Strawberries. , 

Peaches 

Orange juice. . 
Malaga grapes 


150 grams 
110 grams 
135 grams 
130 grams 
80 grams 
70 grams 


Making a diabetic diet acceptable depends not only upon 
ability to regulate the kind and amount of food, but upon sit ill in 
cookery, and the amount of money available for food. Since car- 
bohydrates constitute the largest part of an ordinary diet, their 
partial withdrawal changes eating habits materially, and people 
find it difficult to do without the familiar bread, potatoes, cereals, 
sugars, and fruits. Furthermore, the carbohydrate foods are rela- 
tively the cheapest part of the diet, so that a diabetic diet will al- 
ways cost more than an ordinary diet of the same general char- 
acter. Most books on invalid cookery give recipes for diabetic 
diets. These are very helpful because the cook is deprived of her 
ordinary thickening agents, such as flour, also of sugar and milk, 
and special devices are necessary to make acceptable dishes. 
The best success in feeding comes from judicious use of the ordi- 
nary foods in correct amounts, depending chiefly upon vegetables 
of low carbohydrate content to furnish a good share of each day’s 
carbohydrate allowance. Special diabetic foods on the market are 
expensive and usually less desirable than natural foods. The strict 

^ Such as Rose’s Labaratary Handbook Jor Dietelies, 4th Ed., The Macmillaa Company 
(1937). Small books with many practical suggeations regarding diet ace Huddleson's Pood for 
the Diabetic, The Macmillan Company (1934), and Joslin’s Diabetic Manual, Lea and Febigec 
(1937) . For practical suggestions and recipes see also Fattee’s Practical Dkklics, A. F. Fattee, 
(1938). 
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limitation of protein mates the use of gluten, soy bean floiir 
and the like quite impractical. Both vegetables and fruits are now- 
canned for the diabetic without sugar, and may be obtained from 
supply houses making a specialty of diabetic foods. They add ma- 
terially to the variety possible, especially in the winter. 

Saccharine may be used for sweetening in place of sugar. It has 
no food value, but is intensely sweet, haAring 500 times the sweet- 
ness of cane sugar. The taste remains in the mouth much longer 
than that of sugar, and if much is used a bitter taste develops. 
It should, therefore, be used with great moderation to get the 
best results in the long run- 

There is always danger of mild diabetes becoming severe; the 
only way to prevent this is by eternal vigilance in regard to diet, 
and careful living, -without physical overwork or nervous strain. 
Even when the patient is tempted by long periods of continued 
well-bemg to disregard his dietetic limitations, he should be pre- 
vented from doing so, A diabetic patient should not have charge 
of bis own diet if it can possibly be avoided. The unhappy feeling 
of restriction will be less and the temptation to overstep the 
boundaries diminished if some one else plans and prepares the 
meals. 

In the home, the problem of following the doctor’s orders is 
often difficult because of expense. Breadstuffs and other cereal 
foods constitute so large a part of the very low-priced dietary, 
that a change to one in which vegetables of very low carbohy- 
drate content are an important part of at least two meals a day, 
if not all three, is one which seems at first rather difficult. But 
from the point of view of general nutrition, the modem diabetic 
diet is better than most ordinary diets, because of its greater rich- 
ness in mineral and vitamins, its laxative properties and its un- 
failing regularity of meals. - 

In planning the menu, it is best to divide the day’s allowance 
of protein, fat, and carbohydrate fairly evenly among the three 
meals. Unless the carbohydrate allowance is extremely low, a 
small portion of fruit can usually be allowed for breakfast. When 
more than SO grams of carbohydrate are permitted for the day, a 
small portion of breakfast cereal may also be given. Hea-vy cream 
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(40%) is very low indeed in protein and carbohydrate, and aTnaji 
weighed portions can be diluted a little with water to tnlr(> tFo 
place of milk. 

For the other two meals, there should generally be three or four 
vegetables; one served raw for a salad, as cabbage or lettuce, hav- 
ing about 3 per cent of carbohydrate; two cooked and maHe the 
carriers of butter or other fat allotted to the meal, one of these in 
the “3 or 6 per cent” class and the other in the “9 per cent” class. 
This plan helps to insure variety without violation of regularity in 
the amount of carbohydrate eaten. A small portion of potato is 
desirable if it can be added without exceeding the allowance. 

For breakfast an egg is usually possible, and for each of the 
other meals a small portion of meat. 

Desserts make the menu seem less restricted, but must be 
made without sugar, using saccharine to sweeten. Gelatin is very 
useful, as so small a quantity makes a portion of jelly, and a great 
variety of flavors is possible, but if the protein is greatly re- 
stricted, “vegetable gelatin” or agar-agar, which has practically 
no protein, may be substituted. Heavy cream is also very useful 
in making various whipped cream desserts, to which Rina.11 
amounts of fruit or fruit juice can by careful figuring be added. 
When the carbohydrate allowance is 60 grams or more , a daily por- 
tion of bread at one meal will be greatly appreciated by most 
people. Some examples of diabetic dietaries at moderate cost are 
included here, to show what may be done, in spite of restrictions, 
to make wholesome and palatable meals. To correspond with the 
tables in the Appendix and with other dietaries in this book, food 
values have been worked out in calories instead of grams, but to 
convert them into grams it is, of course, only necessary to divide 
protein and carbohydrate calories by 4 and fat calories by 9. 
Weights have been given in ounces for the same reason, but it is 
more accurate, and therefore preferable, to weigh foods in grams 
for all diabetics. Upon the care with which the diet is controlled, 
not only the present, but also the future welfare of the diabetic 
very largely depends. With the help of insulin, such good diets 
are now possible that the diabetic can truly be a well-nomished 
person so long as he adheres strictly to his prescribed routine. 
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A MODERATELTT-PRlCEa) DIETARY TOR A DIABETIC, I 

Daily allowance: Protein, 64 grams or 256 calories 
Fat, 126 grams or 1134 calories 
Carbohydrate, 103 grams or 412 calories 
Total calories, 1799 



Measuss \1 

I’nioBT F 
Oi. 

■SOTEIN 

Caio* 

UEa 

c 

Fat b 
CA no- 
BUS 

Iaibo- 

VDXAIS ' 
Calo- 
HIES 

Totai 

Calo- 

BIBS 

BHEAKrAsr; 










1 small 

4.8 

4 

1 

45 

so 


yi cup 

0.3 

2 

1 

mmi 

33 


Xf£. cun 

ESI 

8 

4 

13 

25 

Wheat germ, flaked 

H cup 


16 

15 

29 

60 




tbsp 

0.3 


50 

— 

SO 


1 egg 

1.9 

25 

45 



70 

• • ■ 

Cream, 

for cereal and 








1 R ... 


1.9 

6 

90 

10 

106 

Milk. . . 


k cup 

2.1 

8 

22 

12 

42 





69 

228 

139 

436 

Luncheon; 








1 slice 

1.4 

40 


— 

100 

Bread, whole wheat. . . . 

1 slice 


7 

1 

42 

50 

String beans, steamed. . 

k cup 

1.7 

6 

1 

18 

25 

Butter for bread and veg- 








2yi tbsp 

1.3 


250 


250 



1 k cup 


17 1 

44 

24 ' 

85 


ad libitum 






— 


tbsp 



100 


100 

Pineapple, canned^ 

1 slice and juice. . 

4.0 

1 

1 

48 

50 





71 

457 

132 

660 

Dinner: 









1 slice 

Km 


25 

— 

90 


yi cup. . ■ • 

1.9 


2 

20 

25 



4.5 


1 

17 

24 


1 small. 

2.1 

8 

1 

62 

70 

Butter for vegetables. . . 

2yii tbsp 

1.3 

B 

250 

— 

250 

1 

cabbage | 







Salad j 

pepper > 

1 cup 

2.8 

u 

““ 

19 

24 


I lettuce I 











100 

— 

100 

Custard, baked’ 

. J4cup 

. 5.0 

30 

66 

24 

120 





110 

445 

142 

703 

Total for day; Calories. . 



256 

1130 

413 

1799 


Grams.... 


1 

64 

126 

103 



J Canned without sugar and sweetened with saccharine. 
* yi egg, yi cup milk, saccharine, nutmeg. 
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A Modekately-Priced Dietary eoe a Diabetic, 11 

Daily allowance: Protein, 70 grams or 280 calories 
Fat, 168 grams or 1512 calories 
Carbohydrate, 148 grams or 592 calories 
Total calories, 2386 



MEASUxn 

Weight 

Or. 

PnoiuiN 

Caio- 

XJES 

Fat 

Calo- 

SIES 

Carbo- 

EYDRATE 

Calo- 

ries 

Total 

Caio- 

EISS 

Breaefabt: 







Orange juice 

cup 

3.2 

2 

— 

48 

SO 

HoUed oats, cooked. . . . 

^ cup 

2.4 

8 

8 

34 

50 

Wheat germ, granular. . 

H cup 

0.9 

27 

25 

48 

100 


1 egg 

1.9 

25 

45 


to 

Bacon. 

3 small slices. . . . 

0.4 

10 

65 


75 

Toast, whole wheat. . . . 

1 slice 

0.7 


1 

42 

SO 


tbsp 

0.3 


50 


SO 

Cream, for ceieal and 



H 






Ka 

90 

10 

106 

Millr 

cup 

2.1 

8 

22 

12 

42 

CoSee 







Luncheon: 



93 

306 

194 
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1 slice 
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20, 

80 


100 
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8 

3 

22 

33 
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9 

1 

70 
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H 

132 
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wm 


1 

42 

50 
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m 

■1 
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300 

Cherries (Queen Anne)‘. 

6 cherries and 
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3 
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^ cup 
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24 

66 

37 
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1 slirft 
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_ 
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1 

17 

20 
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3.5 
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41 

SO 



2.1 

8 

- - 

62 

70 

Butter for vegetables. . . 

3 tbsp 

1.5 

B 

300 


300 

- - ( firranefniit 

% ftprtinnn 

1.0 



14 

IS 




H 




French dressing 


0.4 

B 

67 


67 

Fumplrin pie, crust 

}4 pic crust 

0.4 

•3 

29 

18 

50 

■pllllTlg®, , , , 

CUD 

7.2 

32 

68 

45 

145 

Cream, 40% 

2 tbsp 

1.2 

2 

114 

4 

120 




116 

620 

201 

937 

Total for day: Calories., . 



280 


594 

2386 

Grams 



70 


149 



r Canned without sugar and sweetened with saccharine. 

* yS cup pumpkin, ^ egg, cup milk, saccharine and seasoning. 
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Tabu I. Nutritive TsigesoiU 
Table EDieteiyiedpes 
Table HI, Fuel values in lelatiou to cost 
Tabu W.HeiglitaiiilmglitoiiiiiefiatilifieieutB^ 

Table V.Heiglit and welglit of men at detent sees 
Table VI.Heiglitandvei;litofb(iysoli!clioolage 
Table Vn.Heiglitandveiglito{giiIsofscitoolage 
Table M, Hei|^t and vdgiit of b(^ frouM to sdiool ate 
Table 1X, Heiglit and wei^t of ^ inn birlli to sdiool age 



TABLE 1 

Nutritive Values or Foods 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Most of these foods have been measured and weighed in the author’s 
laboratory, some of them many times. Nevertheless, standardization 
of measures and weights is exceedingly difficult, and these tables make 
no daim to strict mathematical accuracy. They are presented with the 
hope of enabling the housewife who does not wish the burden of weigh- 
ing and making calculations — or the persons who cannot go behind the 
scenes, t'.c. into the kitchen — to get quickly some fair conception of the 
relative value of various foods as they appear on the table . Many of the 
data have been taken from the author’s Laboratory Handbook for Die- 
tetics, 4th edition (1937) . Weights andmeasures are for foods as we eat 
them unless otherwise stated. Recipes for many of the made dishes will 
be found in Table II of this Appendix. Vitamin values for vitamins A, 
Bi and C are given in international units (I. U.) and for vitamin G in 
Sherman-Bourquin units (S. U.). Wherever losses of vitamins Bi and 
C in cooking are known, suitable deductions from the raw values have 
been made . Where the vitamin values have not been determined so that 
they can be stated in units, one plus sign has been used to designate a 
fair amount and two pluses to indicate that the food may be con- 
sidered a good source. 
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!:! ^ 

1 

ii 

53 


F 


VlTAMIKS 

Matebul 

Meascjse 



is 

is 

§ ■ 

flu 


iMn 





ll 

k 

<3l 

ll 

A 

. U. 

Bi 

. U.l 

1 

G 

,. U. 

Almonds, 

chopped 












1 cup 

3.0 




.390 

.0336 


36 

— 

+ 

AlmondSi 












salted 

10-12 nuts 

ES 



.036 

.060 

.0055 


-1- 

— 

+ 

Almonds, 

shelled 

Almonds, 

12-15 nuts 

0.6 



.040 

.071 

.0061 


7 

- 

+ 

shelled 

1 cup 

4.0 

725 

23.8 

.281 

.515 

.0444 


47 

— 

+ 

Almonds, sugar 

1 almond 

0.3 

mm 






+ 

- 

+ 

Angel cake 

Piece IJi'x 












2'x2H' 

1.3 


3.0 

— 

.009 

— 

^9 

— 

— 

360 

Apple and car- 
rot salad 
Apple, baked 

1 serving' 

2.9 


0.6 

.022 

.029 

.0004 

977 

15 

60 

28 

with 2 tbspe 
sugar 

1 large apple 

4.6 



.013 

.020 

.0006 

89 

m 

16 

32 

Apple, baked 












with whipped 










16 

32 

cream. 

1 apple 

4.S 


E£] 

.024 

.029 

.0006 

243 

10 

Apple, Ire^, 
whole 

Apple, fresh. 

1 large 

r.s 


0.6 

.013 

.020 

.0006 

89 


160 

32 

26 

whole 

Apple pie 

1 medium 
Piece I'A’ it 

6.0 

80 

0.5 

.010 

.016 

.0005 

70 

16 

128 


drcumlcr- 

ence’ 

1.6 


II 


.011 

.0001 

19 

4 

3 

6 


Apple pie 

Piece i}4 ' at 











circumfer- 

ence* 

4.8 


3.2 

.015 

.035 

.0003 

57 

12 

9 

18 


Apple sauce 

% cup 

3.S 


0.4 

.008 

.012 

.0003 

53 

6 

10 

19 

Apple sauce 

Piece IM'i 











cake 

H'xsyr 

0.8 


1-1 


.012 

— 

EJ 

— 

— 

4 

Apple snow 

ii cup 

2.0 


1.6 

.006 

.009 

.0002 

38 

4 

6 

24 

Apple snow 

1 cup 

2.7 

132 

2.1 


.012 

.0003 

48 

5 

8 

32 

Apple tapioca 

'A cup 

3.0 


0.1 

IwiiiT 

.005 

.0003 

18 

2 

3 

6 

Apple tapioca 

2 cups 

14.8 



.016 

.020 

.0010 

72 

8 

12 

24 

Apricots, 

5 Large halves 











canned 

and 2 tbsp 
juice 

4.8 


1.3 

.014 

.026 

.0005 

+ + 

+ 

-1- 

+ 

Apricots, dried 
Apricots, dried, 

9 halves 

1.3 


1 


.043 

.0027 

189C 

+ 

14C 

34 

stewed 

sweetened 

H cup 

2.7 




.026 

.0016 

1144 

+ 

4C 

20 

Apricots, fresh, 
whole 

Asparagus au 

5 apricots 

6.5 


1.8 

M 

.042 

.0011 

716f 

+ 

IK 

74 

74. 



gratin 

H cup 

3.0 

100 

4.8 

.113 

.110 

.0012 

5 


+ 


1 For serving consult Table II, Dietary Recipes. 

2 Ail pics ore 9 inches in diameter. 
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MAtESIAL 

Mnssnan 

ii 

M 

' 

is 

1 

L 


ViTAums 


H B 

si 








II 

Su 


9 3 
oo 


Is 

A 

t. U. 

i. u. 


G 

S.U. 

Asparagus, 




■ 






■ 


canned, 

IS large stalks 











drained 

Asparagus, 

S34 ' long 

12.0 

100 


.040 

.075 

.0019 

2000 


230 


canned tips, 
drained 

1 cup 

6.0 

so 


.020 

.038 

.0009 

1000 


115 


Asparagus, 











creamed 

K cup 

2.S 

100 

4.3 

.079 

.090 

.0012 

BE 

3 


15 

Asparagus, 

20 large stalks 











frcsb, cooked 
Asparagus on. 

7M' long 

U.S 

100 

84 

.080 

.149 

.0038 


++ 

460 

+ + 

toast 

Asparagus on 

Jf serving! 

H 

100 

3.7 

.066 

.071 

.0007 

365 

2 

63 

27 

toast 

Asparagus 

1 serving! 


169 

6.3 

.112 

.120 

.0011 


4 

107 

45 

Boup, cream 
of 

^ cup (scant) 

4.0 

100 

4.0 

.089 

.093 

.0008 

501 

6 


30 

Avocado (West 
Indian) 
Avocado 

I wbole 

8.2 

205 

2.2 

.155 

.103 

.0132 

720 

97 

340 

107 

dessert 

\i cup cubes 

1.6 

100 

0.6 

.044 

.028 

.0037 

Kill 

27 

91 

30 

Avocado on tke 

medium 











hsH shell 

pear 

1.1 

100 

■ fft] 

.070 

.046 

.0059 

324 

43 

147 

48 

Avocado salad 

a CUD cubes 

1.8 

100 

BM 

.051 

.042 

.0044 

267 

38 

132 

44 

Bacon, cooked 

4.S small 












slices 


100 

3.3 

.002 

.036 

.0005 



— 


Bacon fat 

1 tbsp. 


100 


— 

— 



— 


— 

Baking powder 

2 small bis- 











biscuit 
Banana and 

cults 

1.3 

100 

3,0 

.023 

.035 

.0002 

57 

1 


9 

lettuce salad 

1 serving! 

1.8 

33 

0.4 

.005 

.010 

.0002 

52 

10 

142 

12 

Banana jelly 

Piece 3’ X 2’ 












xl’ 

3.8 

100 

2.2 

.001 

.005 

.0001 

27 

2 

48 

5 

Banana nut 












salad 

a serving* 

1.7 

100 

1.2 

.007 

.026 

.0002 

50 

11 

40 

11 

Banana salad 

1 small serv- 












ing* 


100 

2.4 

.017 

.005 

.0006 

144 

18 

110 

34 

Banana in akin 

1 medium 

Id 

100 

1.3 

.008 

.030 

.0006 

119 

15 

170 

30 

Barley flour 

4 tbsp. 

1.0 

100 

3.0 








Barlqr flour 

1 cup 

8.0 

796 

23.9 








Barley, pearl 

1 tbsp. 


SO 

1.4 

.003 

.025 

.0003 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Barley, pearl 
Beans, baked, 

1 cup 


755 

18.0 

.045 

.386 

.0042 

■“ 

— 



canned 

Beans, baked, 

H cup 

2.7 

100 

5.4 

.045 

.134 

.0029 

12 

35 


+ 

cream soup 
BeanSi kidney 

cup 

4.0 

100 

4.1 

.055 

.100 

.0015 

277 

22 

91 

13 

stew 

>4 cup 


100 

4.0 

.030 

.101 

.0016 

345 

14 

35C 

15 

Beans, Lima, 

11 










dried 

M cup 

■Bi: 

100 

5.2 

.020 

■110 

.0025 

+ 

4) 

- 

90 


1 For Bervings consult Table 11, Dietary Recipes. 
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BeEinS) Limtii 

dried 1 ct 

Beans, Lima, 

dried, baked H * 

Beans, Lima, 

dried, stewed H ' 

Beans, Lima, 

fresh, cooked yi 
Beans, Lima, 
fresh, but- 
tered a 

Beans, navy, 
dried H 

Beans, navy 
dried 1 < 

Beans, soy, see 
Soy beans 
Beans, string, 2) 
cooW 
Beans, string, 
buttered t] 

Beans, string, 
buttered 1 

Beans, string, 
creamed 
Beef broth 
Beef, corned, 
boiled (less H Slice4'xl}4 
fat content) x-J' 

Beef, corned, 
boiled (with Slice 


fat) 

Beef, dried 


Beef, dried, 

creamed I H nup (scant) 
Beef, dried, 
creamed II 
Bed, drippings 

Beef, Hamburg Cake 2 ' dia 

steak, broiled 
Beef, Hamburg H caJte, 2 ' 


steak with dim., 

gravy thick, 1}^ 

tbsp. gravy 

Beef, heart, Slice 2K'* 
st^ed * X 

Beef, lean meat. Slice 2 ' x 
uncooked 
Beef liver, 
brdled. 



4 thin slices 
4'x5' 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Table I . — Ninsirivs Values or Foods (Coniinued) 



Measure 

S3 

a ■ 



1 


ViTAnma 

MaTESui, 





n 9 








11 

So 

ll 

uo 


i3S : 

A 

[. u.: 

I. U. 

C 

I. U, 1 

G 

5. 0. 

Beef liver, raw 

Slice4'x3'x 

11 












Wwa 

100 

15.8 

.009 

.286 

.0064 

5670 

39 

+ 

694 

Beef loaf 

Sllce4*x 6*x 











H‘ 

1.4 

100 

11.7 

.009 

.114 

.0017 

104 

12 

_ 

57 

Beef marrow 

1 tbsp. 

O.S 

119 

0.3 

- 

.003 

— 




Beef pie 

a serving* 

1.7 

100 

4.6 

.010 

.054 

.0007 

225 

9 

27 

24 

Beef lib, lean. 

SliceS'x2H' 











roasted 

xH' 

1.6 

100 

11.S 

.007 

.124 

.0017 

+ 

12 


-t- 

Beef, round. 

Slice2}i'x 











lean 

Beef, round. 

134 'x H' 

2.3 

100 

13.6 

.008 

.130 

.0019 

30 

16 

1 

64 

lean, pot 

Slice 4K‘ X 











roast 

Beef, round 

iyi’xyi’ 

1.6 

100 

15.4 

.009 

.166 

.0023 

-1- 

s 

1 

— 

64 

steak, pan- 

Sllce2'x3'x 











broiled 


Kfiil 

100 

12.0 

.007 

.129 

.0018 

-t- 

8 


64 

Beef, round 

Slice 3 ' diam. 








1 



steak, stuffed 
Beef, round 

H ' thick 

1.7 

lOO 

9.8 

.006 

.093 

.0013 

21 

9 

— 

43 

Steak, Swiss 

Slica4'xl'x 











style 

Beef, ^loin 

‘A’ 

1.2 

lOO 

8.8 

.006 

.084 

.0012 

18 

8 

— 

38 

steak, lean. 

Slice2'xlM' 









1 


broiled 

Beef, siiloia 

X K* 

2.0 

100 

11.8 

.007 

.127 

.0018 

+ 

8 

— 

64 

steak, medium 

SUcelM'x 











fat, broiled 
Beef stew with 

IH’x H’ 

1.3 

100 { 

be 

.005 

.084 

.0012 

+ 

6 

— 

+ 

vegetables 
Beef stew with 

H cup 

3.0 

100 

4.9 

.013 

.066 

.0009 

173 

14 

87 

46 

vegetables 
Beet greens, 

1 cup 

7.2 

238 

9.8 

.031 

.157 

.0021 

411 

33 


no 

cooked 

lii cups 

10.6 

100 

6.0 

.284 

.121 

.0098 

+ + 

+ -1- 

1 

755 

Beets, fresh. 

4 beets, 2 ' 









■ 


cooked 

diam. (1^ 
cups sliced) 

7.7 

100 

3.5 

.061 

.093 

.0019 

29 

8 


109 

Blackberries, 

fresh 

Blackberries, 

1 cup 

5.7 

100 

1.9 

.052 

.052 

.0014 

368 

-t- 



stewed, 

sweetened 

a cup 


100 

O.S 

.013 

.013 

.0004 

92 

-1- 

12 


Blueberries, 












see Huckle- 
berries 












Blueberry pie 

Piece ' at 












circum- 

ference 

1.4 

100 

0.9 

.006 

.011 

.0002 

24 


IS 

1 

Blueberry pie 

Piece 4^' at 












dreum- 

ference 

4.8 

340 

3.1 

.020 

.037 

.0007 

87 

1 

51 

1 4_ 


^ For serving consult Table II, Dietary Recipe, Heat Fie. 
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Table I.— Nutritive Values or Foods (Contintted) 


Matgriax. 

Measure 

fc (0 
§ u 

II 

ai 

h 

II 

Bluefiah, broiled 

Piece 3' X 2J4' 

X 1* 

3.3 

100 

18.0 

Bologna sausage 

Slice 2K' 
diam. 

J4' thick 

1.5 

100 

8.0 

Bouillon 

4 cups 

33.6 

too 

21.0 

Bran, prepared 

1 cup 

2.3 

100 

8.7 

Brazil nuts, 
shelled 

2 nuts 

0.5 

100 

2.4 

Bread, Boston 
brou:n 

Slice 3 * diam. 
Ji* thick 

1.7 

100 

2.4 

Bread crumbs, 
oven dried 

1 cup 

3.8 


14.0 

Bread crumbs, 
soft 

1 cup 

2.0 

150 


Bread crumbs, 
stale 

1 cup 

3.0 

236 

8.5 

Bread, -whole 
wheat, with 
milk 

iy( slices 
3}4'x3*x 

1.2 


3.9 

Bread, whole 
wheat, with 
water 

IK slices 3 K" 
x3' X K' 

1.4 


4.0 

Bread, old Hew 
England corn 

Piece 2K'x 1' 
X 1' 

1.0 

100 

m 

Bread, rye 

2 H slices 3K' 
x4'x K' 

1.4 

■1 

3.6 

Bread, rye 

Slice 334 'x 4’ 
X K' 


38 

1.4 

Bread, white, 
with water 

2 slices 3 ' x 
3 K'xK' 

1.4 

■I 

3.6 

Bread, white, 
with yeast food 

2 slices 3 ' 
x3H'x K' 

1.4 

100 

3.6 

Bread, white, 
raisin 

Slice 3 54' X 
3K'xK' 

1.2 

■1 

4J 

Bread, whole 
wheat, raisin 

Slice 3 X 

1.3 

100 

4.4 

Broccoli, 

steamed 

2yi cups 

9.5 

100 

8.9 

Brussels sprouts, 
cooked 

12 sprouts 

134' diam. 

6.2 

100 

7.8 

Butter 

1 tbsp. 

EE 


EB 

Butter 

1 square IK'x 
IK'x K' 

0.3 


_ 

Butter 

1 cup 

8.0 

1744 

2.2 

Brown Betty 

H cup 

2.1 


ES 

Brown Betty 

1 cup 

10.2 


4,5 

Brown sauce 

K cup 

3.4 

1 

0.7 


. 020 | 

.001 

.076 

.026 

.057 

.040| 

.015 

.026 

.025 

.020 

.017 

.010 

.001 

.010 

.062 

.018 

.019 

.378 

.047 

.002 

.001 

.032 

.005 

.023 


.206 

.026 

.582 

.085 

.082 

.144 

.054 

.085 

.068 

.062 

.028 

.0S9| 

.022 

.036 

.036 

.031 

.057 

.184 

,210 

,002 

.001 

.040 

.013 

.053 

.007 


VnAunis 


ll 

A 

I.U. 

Bi 

I.U. 

c 

1 . u. 

G 

S. U. 


- 

+ 

- 

+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

- 


— 




- 

52 

- 

+ 

H 


+ + 

- 


n 

+ 


- 

+ 

.0014 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

B 

- 

- 


- 

H 

3 

54 

“ 

14 


+ 

61 


+ 

R 

63 

■ 


4 

H 

+ 



+ 


+ 

■ 

- 

+ 



- 

- 

- 

H 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.0003 

30 

3 

- 

S 


38 

54 

- 

28 


7068 

27 

240 

378 


435 

50 

475 

+ 


384 

B 

^9 

- 


192 

■ 




6665 

B 


— 


106 

B 


7 

1 

532 

300 

1 

1 

36 


.001 


7 

36 
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Tabie I,— Nutritive Values oe Foods {Continued) 


]klATEBUL 

MaASUne 

i 

Ii 

|l 

Ii 

o § 

il5 

ll 


Vitamins 


Ira 

I.U. 

C 

I.U. 

G 

S.U. 

Brovn sugar 












sauce 

H cup 

3.0 

023 

— 

.022 

Wim 

tllllM 





Buttermilk 

1 cup 

8.5 

84 

8.6 

.252 

.233 

Wm 

5 

13 

67 

76 

Buttermilk 

IH cups 

10.1 

m 

inMl 

.299 

.277 

350 

5 

15 

m\ 

KH 

Butternuts 

4-5 nuts 


100 

4.1 








Cabbage and 












apple salad 

1 serving* 

3.2 


1.1 

m 

.032 


76 

18 

229 

31 

Cabbage, 












buttered 

W cup 

5.8 

Rilil 

2.5 

ItiTO 

.055 

.0007 

263 

32 

88 

80 

Cabbage, 












escolloped 

H cup 

2.4 

wm 

3.0 


.066 


246 

9 


44 

Cabbage, salad 

H cup 

2.8 


1.0 




30 

16 


50 

Cabbage, 

cups 











shredded 

chopped. 












4-S cups 












shredded 

11.2 

InTil 

5.1 

.143 

.108 

mn 

143 

ESI 


159 

Cake, two-egg* 

Piece 2' x 












2k'il' 

liTH 

ilili] 

1.S 

Em 

.018 

liTiiiTl] 

162 

2 


8 

Cantaloupe 

1 melons* 












diam. 

27.1 

Itiii! 

2.2 


.058 

Hililtl 

1164 

ni 

1230 


Capon, roast 

SUce4')t2Ji' 








11 




Ik' 

1.7 

|M 

12.8 

.007 

.138 



n 

- 

+ 

Caramel pudding 

Ismail serving* 



1.8 

.065 

E*S 

BmoI 

87 

H 

12 

17 

Carrot and 









■ 



orange salad 

1 small serving* 

4.6 

flili 

1.3 

.070 

wm 

IniiliH 

1929 

21 

340 

66 

Carrots, 












buttered 

a cup 


ES 

WE 

m 


MiM- 

2431 

19 

40 

48 

Carrots, creamed 

H cup 

4.5 

Ii 

2.6 

.096 


K 

2020 

18 

44 

55 

Carrots, freah, 

1 H cups of 











cooked 

H ' cubes 












(4-5 young 












canots 3-4' 












long) 

7.8 

loo 

2.4 

.102 

E^ 

E3E 

5138 

42 

93 

111 

Carrots, fresh, 












law 

1 tbsp. grated 

0.4 

s 

ES 


mm 


256 

3 

7 

6 

Cauliflower, 

1 small head 











cooked 

4k ’ diam, 

11. < 

m 

6.8 

,070 

.19’ 

.0031 

123 

64 

1610 

197 

Celery, raw 

4 cups of ii ' 












pieces 

17.; 

lEI 

6.* 

.390 

.23' 


56 

m 

500 


Celery soup, 












cream of 

H cup 

3.( 

101 

3.! 

.11; 



239 

4 

40 

21 

Charbtte Russe 












cream filling 

kcup 

1.. 


EE 

Em 

.02. 

- 

225 


2 

4 

Cheese, 












American 

Ik 'cube 

EE 


6.' 

.211 

.15 

ijHiliW 

432 

3 

— 

46 

Cheese, 












American 

1 tbsp. grated 

I 

3 

2.7 


.05 

■ 

144 

1 


15 


^ For serving consult Table II, Dietary Recipes. ' 
> For other cakes see Angel, Chocolate, Fruit, etc. 
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HATEBLVXf 

Msosuke 

u 

B 

ll 

is 

fli 

(sl 

1 

Is 

M 


Vitamins 

s| 

m 

Bi 

LIT. 

C 

I, U. 

Q 

S.B, 

Cheese, 








■■ 




American 

1 cup grated 

4.0 

498 

32.4 

1.051 

.792 

.0015 

2153 

16 


230 

Cheese and pine- 












apple salad 

34 serving* 

1.7 


1.S 

EIS 


.0002 

315 

12 

110 

18 

Cheese, 

234 ' sector 











Camembert 

1' thick 












radius 234* 

1.6 

126 

9.5 


.226 

.0004 

+ 


_ 

-t- 

Cheese, 












cottage 

5 tbap. 

3.2 

IE3 

m 

.075 

.240 

— 

56 

-i- 

— 

+ 

Cheese fondue 

Piece 1 ' X 2 • 












x2H' 

1.5 

EES 

5.S 

.236 

.119 

.0006 

427 

5 


38 

Cheese, full 

Piece 2 ' X 1 • 











cream 


0.9 

iTiTil 

2.9 

.094 

wm 

.0001 

683 

1 


12 

Cheese, 

Piece 134 ’ X 











Roquefort 

lii’xU- 

1.0 

iWl 

6.2 

Bwii 

.147 

.0003 

+ 

+ 

— 

-h 

Cheese sauce 

a cup 

2.0 

100 

3.8 



.0003 

285 

3 


29 

Cheese, soft 

Piece 234* x 











cream 

2ii’x 54' 

3.0 

328 

9.5 

mm 

.226 


2254 

5 

... 

39 

Cheese, soft 












cream 

2 tbsp. 

0.9 

too 

2.9 

.094 

.069 


683 

2 

.. 

12 

Cheese souffld 

34 cup 

1.7 

100 

4.7 

.071 

.093 

Rililil 

520 


4 

43 

Cheese straws 

3 straws 5 * 












x54’x54' 

0.8 

100 

4.4 

.106 

.089 

.0002 

247 

+ 


23 

Cheese, 












Facmesan 

54 cup 

EE 

■fill! 

11.1 

.359 

.263 

mm 

245 

2 


+ 

Cheese, Swiss 

Slice 434' x 












334'x54' 

0.8 

EEi 

6.4 

.253 

.189 

n 

+ 

+ 


35 

Cheese, 

1>4 tbsp. 











toasted, on 

cheese, 3 











saltines 

crackers 

mw. 

■m 

3,4 

.108 

W^. 

.0004 

187 


— 

+ 

Cherries, 

10 medium 











candied 

cherries 

1.0 

100 

ES 

.003 



60 




Cherries, 












stoned, fresh 

1 cup 

4.5 

100 

1.3 

.025 


KilOV 

432 

-1- 

260 


Cherries, 

20 cherries 





! 






sweet, fresh 

diom. 

4.7 

100 

1.3 

.025 



432 

+ 

260 


Chestnuts, 












Italian, 












shelled 

7 nuts 

1.5 

EE 

2,5 

.014 

.040 


— 

23 


+ 

Chicken, canned 












boned 

H cup 

1.6 

EE 

12.3 

.007 

.133 

.0018 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

Chicken, canned 

1 cup or 1 











boned 

small can 


384 

47.1 

.027 


iKiliTiffl 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

CUcken, 












creamed 

234 tbsp. 

1.6 

\m 

7.3 

.037 

\mim 


141 

8 

— 

41 

Chicken, lean 

3 slices 334 'X 











meat, cooked 

234'xM' 

3.2 

10 c 

19.9 

.012 

.215 



+ 

— 

H" 

Chlckaa salad 

34 cup 

1.6 


4.8 

.017 

.062 

■ 

30 

3 

31 

5 


^ Foe serving consult Table IT, Dietary Recipes. 
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Mathul 

MEASuan 

i 


\i 

dl 

I 

. 

Visions 


A 

I. U. 

Bi 

I.U. 

C 

I.U, 

G 

S.U. 

Chocolate, 


■ 










bevetase, 


H 

■ 









milk and 



■ 









water, half 



■ 









and half 

yi cup (scant) 

4.1 

100 

2.8 

EQ] 

.079 

.0003 

91 



33 

Chocolate, 












beverage. 












made with 












milk 

H cup 

3.1 

100 

4.2 

■Will 

.097 

.0003 

134 



47 

Chocolate 












blanc mange 

cup (scant) 

1.9 

100 

2.5 

IHHI 

.075 

.0002 

85 


Hj 

32 

Chocolate 

1 mint 3 ' 











cream mints 


1.6 

175 









Chocolate 

cookies 











drop cookies 

2J4 ' diam. 

0.8 

100 

1.8 

lOiF 

.036 

.0001 

133 


1 

3 

Chocolate fudge 

Piece IM ' 












a U’xi’ 

0.9 

100 

EE 

EIE 

.018 

.0001 

27 


B 

2 

Chocolate 

Piece 2)4' 









■ 


' loaf cake 


EE 

100 

1.7 

.015 

.032 

.0001 

162 

1 

H 

8 

Chocolate nut 

2 caramels 









■ 


caramels 

a' cubes 

0.7 

100 







■ 


Chocolate nut 

Piece IM' 









■ 


fudge 

xl'a H' 

0.9 

100 

1.0 

KilT 

.018 

.0002 

39 

1 

■ 

4 

Chocolate 

3 mints 1 ' 









■ 


peppermints 

diam. 

1.0 

100 

- 



- 

- 


■ 


Chocolate, 

Piece 2)4' X 











sweet milk 

I'xkS' 

ES 

100 

1.8 








Chocolate, 

1 tbsp. 











unsweetened 

grated 

EE 

29 

0.6 

mm 

.023 

.0001 





Chocolate, 












unaweetened 

1 square 

1.0 

173 

3.7 


.135 

.0008 





Citron, dried 

Piece IJi'x 












I'x 1' 

1.1 

10( 









Citron, 












dried, chopped 

1 cup 

2.8 

246 









Clams, long 

20 clams 

6.9 

lot 

16.7 

.242 

.206 

.008C 

30 



10 

Clams, round 

12 clams or 












cup 

7.6 

lot 

14.0 

.229 

.250 

.0095 

30 



10 

Cocoa, beverage 












with dried milk 

cup 

3.0 

lOO 

3.8 

.126 

.113 

.0003 

123 

10 

27 

67 

Cocoa, beverage 












with evapo- 












rated milk 

H cup 

3.6 


3.1 

.165 

.141 

.0005 

168 

6 

+ 

68 

Cocoa, beverage 












with milk and 












lactose 

H cup 

2.9 


2.9 

.093 

.08d 

.0002 

121 

4 

17 

24 

Cocoa, beverage 












with milk 

)4 cup (scant) 

3.8 

IOC 

3.8 

.124 

.110 

.0003 

170 

6 

22 

61 
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Matebial 


& S 

tfl 

ll 



s 

3 

n.. 


VlTAlONS 

^0 

1 

A<U 

ul 

h 

£5 

|| 

A 

I. U. 

Bi 

I. U. 

c 

I.U. 

G 

S. U. 



Cocoa, beverage, 












with milk and 
water, hali 
and half 

H cup 

5.6 


3.5 

.101 

.101 

.0003 

127 

4 

13 

46 

Cocoa, powder 

H4 tbsp. 

0.7 


4.3 

.023 

.143 






Cocoa, powder 

1 tbsp. 

0.3 

40 

1.7 

.009 

.057 






Cocoa tapioca 

a cup 

2.6 

ins 

2.3 

.064 


M- 

87 

3 

10 

31 

Coconut 

2 caramels 











caramels 

}i' cubes 

0.7 

ms 

0.8 








Coconut custard 

Piece 1 ' at cir- 











pie 

cumference 

1.7 

BtiiT 

2.8 

.039 



201 

5 

5 

30 

Coconut cus- 

Piece i}4 ' at 











tard pie 

dreumfer- 












ence 

8.1 

475 

13.3 

.187 

.233 


951 

23 

24 

142 

Coconut, 












prepared 

3 tbsp. 

0.S 


0.9 


.023 


+ 

+ 

.. 

+ + 

Codfish balls 

1 boll 2 ' diam. 

1.7 

■ M 

S.2 

.012 


MTiliVi 

145 

1 


IS 

Codfish, creamed 

H cup 

2.S 

m il*] 

7.0 

.046 

.120 

iFWiw 

155 


... 


Cod liver oil 

1 tbsp. 

0.4 

■ tiii 


— 



3585* 

— 

— 

.w 

Cod steak, 

Piece 3 K'* 











steamed 

2H'x 

4.0 

100 

23.7 

.013 

.238 


5 

8 

* 


Cod steak. 

Piece 3)i’ X 











uncooked 

2M'xl’ 

4.9 

■m!!] 

23.7 

.013 

.238 


5 

12 

-a 

+ 

Coffee jelly 

lid cups 

9.9 

Wm 

5.1 








Cole slaw 

Cole slaw with 

1 cup 

2.8 

ll 

1.5 


.035 

.0003 

276 

15 

332 

30 

green pepper 

l>d cups 

4.8 

Wm 

2.6 


.065 

.0005 

330 

24 

870 

48 

Consommd 
Cookies, see 

4 cups 

32.0 

n 

22.5 








Chocolate, 
Hermits, 
Marguerites, 
Molasses, Oat- 
meal, Peanut, 
Plain 












Com, a la 












Southern 

H cup 

3.4 


4.0 

.056 

.107 

.0005 

235 

4 

59 

25 

Com bread 

Slice 2* X 2* 












X 1' 

1.2 

too 

2.4 

.020 







Com, canned 

H cup 

3.6 

100 

2.9 

KiliW 

Hl*!)! 

I'Ui 7 

+ 

-1- 

100 

-1- 

Com chowder 

H cup 

3.3 


2.7 

BiMil 


iRill ^ 

105 

7 

52 

IS 

Comffakea 

Com, fre^ cut 

H cup 

0.9 

Ill 

2.1 








from cob 

Jd cup 

3.S 

■Bi* 

3.3 


.100 


+ 

D 

200 

+ 

Com, fresh on 









ll 


* 

cob 

Cornmeal, ' 

2 ears 6' long 

9.0 


3B 


.100 

|H 

-t- 

1 

200 

+ 

cooked 

Heap 

6.0 


2.6 


.043 

H 

126< 

n 


9 


^ TT.S.F. Standard. For various brands, see contaluer, 
* None in white. 
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IfSASDBl: 


i ? 


i 


ViXAlUKB 

IllAIESUL 

gg 

tfl » c 


gs 

§1 

fia 



■ 




ll 

hS o 

pR « 

HU 



A 

I.U. 

Bi 

I.U. 

l-f 

G 

S.U. 

Cornmeol, 

Uncooked 

Carnmeal, 

1 tbsp. 

0.3 

1 

m 

.014 

.0001 

421 

6 

- 

3 

uncooked 

1 cup 


50413 

Sira 

.217 

.0013 

6341 

91 


45 

Com, puffed 

Corn Boup, 

in cups 

1.0 

il 

m 

.029 

.0007 



— 


cream of 

cup 

3.9 

fmE. 

.1 .053 

.090 

.0003 

US 

2 

59 

13 

Cocnstarcli 

1 tbsp. 

Eb] 

34 

— 




— 


Cornataich 

Cornstarch 

1 cup 

4.5 

459 

“ ~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

blanc zTionge 
Com syrup. 

}i cup 

2.7 

if 

,5 .078 

ly 

.0002 

108 

3 

9 

38 

dark 

Com syrup, 

tbsp. 

i 

il 

- .017 

B 

.0038 



— 

- 

light 

Hi tbsp. 

W!i 

100 

- .003 

Ki!iV1 

.0004 

— 



_ 

Cottage 

Slice Ik' X 










pudding 

2'Ti2^A* 

1.1 

lui 

,0 .015 

.027 

.0002 

131 

2 

3 

7 

Cottolene 

1 tbsp. 

0.4 

ISI 


.. 






Cottolene 

1 cup 

6.3 

1575 

. « 







Cottonseed oil 
Crab meat. 

1 tbsp. 

0.4 

if 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

caAned 

H cup 

4.4 



.228 

.0011 




+ 

Cracker crumbs 

1 tbsp. 

EE 

29 C 


Elu] 

.0001 

— 


.. 


Cracker meal 

1 cup 

4.2 

467 13 

.1 .024 

.117 

.0017 




a. 

Crackers, 

2 A crackers. 










Graham 

2K'x2k' 

X A’ 

O.S 


m 

.048 





+ 

Crackers, 

1 cracker, 










Graham 

xH' 

0.3 

■1 

in 

.019 

PI 




+ 

Crackers, oyster 

24 crackers. 










1 ' diam. 

o.a 

IBWP 

HrJIiUlfi 

.026 

BtliliT' 


— 



Crackers, oyster 

1 cracker. 











1 ' diam. 

0.04 

5 

1.1 - 

.001 




.. 

— 

Crackers, pilot 

1 cracker, 











S ' diam. 

1.2 

EEDf 

.8 .007 

.033 


— 




Crackers, 

6 crackers. 










saldnes 

2 ' square 

0.8 

ESMf 


.025 




— 


Crackers, soda 

4 crackers, 











2H'X2A‘ 

0.9 

EuQE 


.025 


_ 




Crackers, water 

3 crackers, 











A ’ thidc, 

2A ’ diam. 

0.9 

HI 

iH 

.025 

.0004 





Crackers, water 

1 cracker. 











A' thick, 

2 A' diam. 

|i 

33 


.008 

.0001 





Cradeera, whole 

iA crackers, 










wheat 

2A'xiH‘ 

1.0 

■ 


.068 

.0008 






Ifane in white. 
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IAkizouj. 


Ctaxkeis, whole 
wheat 

Cranberries, 

frerii 

Cranberry jelly 
Cranberry jelly 
Cranberry jne 


Cranberry pie 


IfxAsrrKE 


Cranberry pud- 
ding, steamed 
Cranberry sauce 
Cream, thick 
(40% fat) 

Cream, thick 
(40% fat) 
Cream, thick 
(40% fap 
Cream, tlun 
(18.5%) |dt) 
Cream, thin 
(18.5% fat) 
Cream, thin 
(18.5% fat) 
Cream filling 
(custard) 
Cream filling 
(custard) 
Cream filling 
(thick Ream) 
Cream puff 
shells 

Cream pie with 
meringue 

Cream pie with 
meringue 

Cream sauce 
Cream sauce 
Crisco 
Crisco 

Croutons (fried) 

Croutons 

(toasted) 


1 cracker, 

2ii'xlW 

2 cups 
2 tbsp. 

1 cup 

Piece XH' 
circum- 
ference 
Piece iH' 
circum- 
ference 




at 


at 


H cup 

ii cup (scant) 
1 tbsp. plain 
or 1 M tbsp. 
whipped 

1 tbsp. 

1 cup 

1 tbsp. 

a cup (scant) 

1 cup 

3yi tbsp. 

1 cup 

H cup 

XH puffs 
Piece IJi' at 
circum- 
ference 

Piece 4H' at 
circum- 
ference 
K cup 
1 cup 
1 tbsp. 

1 cup 

15 croutons, 

’ cubes 
27 croutons, 
cubes 


0.2 

7.6| 

1.5 

8.6 

1.4 

4.9 

1.1 

1.5 


0.6 

0.9j 

7.8 
0.6 
1 . 8 | 
8 . 0 | 

1.8 

9.1 

1.2 

0. 8j 

1. el 


22 ! 

ioo| 

100 

566! 


100 

335 

100 

100 

60 

100| 

842 

30 

100 

440 

100 

494 

lool 

100 

lool 


0 . 


4.1 1 2S0j 
100 
582 


1.1 

0.41 

6.3 


0 . 8 | 

1.4| 


lOOj 

1602 

100 

100 


VlTAUINS 


i I 

ii 

£0 

BS 

A 

hi 

C 

G 

3 OO 


I.U. ! 

[.U. ] 

[.U. 1 

3 . u. 

6 .001 

m 




- 


9 .025 

.021 . 

H 


_ 

530 


1 .004 


llltllll 


— 

39 


7 .021 

.018. 

m 

27 


221 


,5 .003 


■ 

■ 

- 

27 


.9 .008 

.020 


H 

- 

89 


.0 .008 

.024 



1 

8 

7 

.1 .004 


B 

m 


39 


.4 .014 


- 

185 




.6 .023 

.018 

- 

309 




.1 .194 

.151 


2595 




i.4 .015 

.013 

- 

86 




.3 .050 


n 

284 




1.7 .220 

.194 


1246 




1.7 .055 



'179 

4 

9 

24 

1.3 .272 

.276 


882 

20 

45 

119 

9.8 .025 

.Olf 

1 - 

234 

- 

2 

4 

2.5 .OIC 

1 .03i 

19 

■ 

i 411 

4 

- 

IS 

2.6 .041 

. .04! 


1 141 

4 

4 

18 

6.5 . 10 ; 

1 . 12 ; 


9 352 

10 

10 

45 


1 . 02 : 

1 

222 

— 

2 

3 

4.1 .151 

9 . 12 ; 


2 1290 

- 

11 

IS 


5 .02 

|1 

2 - 

- 

- 

- 

3.6 .01 

1 

■ 

4 - 

- 

- 

— 
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MEASUan 


A 


g 

-a — 

L 


VlIAiaNB 

Materul 

ii 

11 

HU 

(sl 

Oo 

II 

ll 

wl 

I. U. 

C 

I.U. 

G 

S.U, 

Cucumbers 

2 cucumbers, 










■ 


10* long 

25. a 

100 

5.1 

wm 

.153 

0024 

207 

+ 

1830 


Cup cakes, plain 

cake, 2' 












diam. 2 ' 
thick 

0.9 

Ii 

1.9 


.024 

0001 

168 

40 

1 

8 

Currants, dried 

1 cup 

5.S 


3.8 

.126 

mm 

0062 





Currants, dried 

Mcup 

l.l 

IQ 


.025 

.061 

0012 





Currants, fresh 

IH cups 

5.8 

IBli 

2.6 


.006 

.0012 



H»Hll 


Currants, fresh 

1 cup 

IE 

66 

1.7 

.028 

.004 

.0008 



363 


Custard, boiled 

ii cup (scant) 

2.2 

100 

2.9 

.069 

.092 

.0007 

279 

9 

7 

33 

Custard, cup 
Custard pie 

H cup 

Piece 1 5£ ' at 

2.9 

100 

4.2 

.097 

.092 


327 

8 

9 

61 

circum- 

ference 

1.8 

100 

3.1 

.052 

.060 

.0003 

173 

4 

5 

21 


Custard pie 

Piece 4l£ ' at 












dreum^ 

ference 

ti 

200 

6.2 

.104 

.120 

.0006 

346 

8 

10 

42 

Dandelion 


■ 










greeuB, 

cooked 

2yi cups 



S.2 

.160 

.067 

.0058 

35815 

■y. ..j. 

20 

+ + 

Date pudding I 

Slice I'xl* 











xlH' 

0.8 

■liH 

0.9 


.017 

.0006 

9 

4 

— 

2 

Date pudding 11 

SUce 3' diam. 












yi' thick 

1.1 

■uli 

1.9 

.033 

.039 

.0010 

125 

8 

1 

11 

Dates, stoned 

Icup 

6.2 


3.7 

.122 

wmi 

.0063 

147 

37 

— 


Dates, unstoned 

3-4 dates 

1.1 

■ufl 

EE 

inTir 

.016 

.0010 

24 

6 



Doughnuts 

Egg and tomato 

14 doughnut 

0.6 

100 

1.4 

.009 

.018 

.0002 

33 

1 


5 

salad 

1 serving* 

4.4 

100 

5.4 

Kiai 

.112 


1125 

38 

466 

73 

Sgg lemonade 

>4 cup 

4.8 

■Oh 

3.3 

.018 

■ djlt 

mM*' : 

369 

7 

168 

36 

Eggnog 

yi cup (scant) 

3.7 


5.3 

WTiF 

IE 

EiE: 

430 


17 

54 

Egg plant 

d slices, 












4* diam., 
thick 

12.6 

100 

4.3 

.039 

.111 

.0018 

135 


250 


Egg salad 

yi serving* 

1.4 


3.2 

.017 

El 

1 tlilil: 

366 

BM 

12 

38 

Egg salad 

1 serving* 

3.3 

232 

7.4 


.147 


850 

23 

28 

88 

Egg timbale 
Eggs, L la 

H cup 

4.2 

11 

6.3 

.125 

.142 

.0009 

498 

12 

21 

64 

goldenrod 
Eggs, £ la 

yi serving* 


100 

4.5 

.041 

.072 

HI 

355 

6 

5 

31 

goldenrod 

1 serving* 

5.7 

286 

12.9 

.117 

.206 

Ulf 

1015 

17 

14 

89 

Eggs, deviled 

1 egg 

l.S 


6.5 

.036 

■111 

IR>IF 

798 

14 


68 

Eggs, in shell 

IH eggs 

2.7 

lOQ 

9.1 

.042 

.151 

HtyJi 

1005 

20 

- 

97 

Eggs, In shell 

1 egg 

l.S 


6.3 

.029 



702 

14 

- 

68 

Eggs, poached 

H egg, H cup 











on B[Hnach 

spinach 

5.C 


6.7 

jHjM 

.118 

.0029 

8409 

20 

309 

124 

Eggs, scrambled 

H cup 

2.1 


5.E 



EM 

719 

12 

.. 

61 

Eggs, 'whites 

1 white 

1.1 


3.4 

!■(!!!? 



— 


— 

27 

Eggs, whites 

7 whites 

6.! 

B 

124.1 

.02( 

.029 

.0002 



— 

196 


1 For Eetviues consult Table II, Dietary Redpes. 
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Maiesul 

MeaSUHe 


1 


- 

U) 


VlTAUCHS 

m\ 

II 

u 

ii 

<S!i3 

uJ 

ll 


Bi 

I. D. 

C 

I.D. 

G 

S. U. 

Eggs, yolks 

1 yolk 

O.fi 



.020 

.091 


421 

14 


35 

Eggs, yolks 

2 yolks 

iff! 

IBiii 

4.3 

.036 

.163 

M»yi! 

725 

25 


63 

Endive 

7 stalks, 5M' 












long 

14.7 

R*!*] 


.430 

.161 


+ 

140 

830 


Evaporated milk 



nn 

li 







sauce 

Farina, dork, 
cooked 

H cup 

1.7 

M 

1 

.124 

.094 

n 

85 

5 

30 

S3 

a cup 

a.o 

Kill] 

3.0 

.013 

.118 

[iMEI 

3 

17 

B 

22 

Farina, dark. 










■ 


with wheat 
germ, cooked 

a cup 

d.O 


3.9 

.Oil 

.110 


_ 

66 

B 

91 

Farina, light. 










B 


cooked 

a cup 

rail 

100 

3.0 

.006 

.035 



— 


— 

Farina, light, 
imcooked 
Farina, light, 

1 tbsp. 

0.3 

34 


.002 

.012 


- 

- 

1 

- 

uncooked 

1 cup 

fi.O 

615 

18.7 

.037 

.216 

.0014 


3 

H 

— 

Figs, dried 

Figs, dried. 

m large 

l.l 

ll 

1.4 

.051 

.037 

.0009 

16 

5 

10 

13 

chopped 

Figs, fresh 

1 cup 

3 small, tl4’ 

5.6 


6.8 

.257 

.186 

n 

83 

27 

50 

65 

diam. 

4.3 


1.7 

.063 

.043 

RiiiH 

SO 

21 

SO 

— 

Filberts 

B-10 nuts 

0.5 

100 

2.2 

.041 




IS 



Flounder, fresh. 

1 fish, 8 ' long 











entrails re- 

without 











moved 

head and 
toil 

12.5 


22.9 

.058 

.263 


-P 

+ 

_ 

+ 

Flour, buck- 












wheat 

1 tbsp. 

0.4 

m 

mWl 

.001 

.020 




— 


Flour, rice 

1 tbsp. 

giy 

so 

1.1 






— 


Flour, rice 

1 cup 

8.5 

867 

21.2 






— 


Flour, rye 

1 tbsp. 

0.3 

33 

0.7 

.002 

■own 



5 

— 


Flour, rye 

Flour, wheat. 

1 cup 


496 

9.7 

.025 

.414 



74 



white, sift^ 

1 tbsp. 

B 

25 

0.8 

.001 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Flour, wheat, 
white, sift^ 
Flour, wheat. 

4 tbsp. 

1.0 


3.2 

.004 

.029 

B 

- 

- 

- 

- 

white, rifted 

1 cup 

3.9 

395 

13-1 

.016 

.115 


— 

2 


- 

Flour, wheat, 
white, unsifted 
Flour, wheat. 

1 tbsp. 

0.3 

33 

1.1 

.001 

.010 

H 

- 

- 


- 

white, unsifted 
Flour, whole 

1 cup 

4.5 

451 

14.5 

.018 

.131 

B 


2 



wheat, sifted 
Flour, whole 

ii4 tbsp. 

1.0 


3.8 

.010 

.085 

B 

3 

40 


22 

wheat, rifted 

1 cup 

3.S 


15.2 

.040 



12 

156 

— 

88 

Frankfurters 
French salad 

1 sausage 

1.4 


7.8 

■ 


H 

+ 

+ 


+ 

dressing 

1}4 tbsp. 

o.e 

IOC 



L. 

L. 


■ 


- 
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Maieiml 

MKSsme 


g 



1 


VlTAUIMS 

So 

i 


iJ 

tsi 

iSu 

i!1o 

Q 

Bi 

I.U. 


G 

S,U. 



Fruit bails 

IbolllW' 






m 




— ■ 


diam. 

1.0 

WEI 

1.2 

wm 


E!S 

85 

6 

9 

IS 

Fruit cabe 

Piece IK 'x 






M 






0.9 


1.1 

hU* 



44 

3 


7 

29 

Fruit cocktiiil 

K cup 

3.4 

fii!!! 

0.6 

mm 

.015 

.0003 

30 

13 

396 

Fruit cucktail 

1 cup 

7.1 

206 

1.2 


.031 

.0006 

63 

27 

815 

GO 

Fruit punch 

M cup (scant} 

3.6 

ilia 

0.1 

Biff 

■tiTiyl 

- 

4 

3 

97 

3 

Fruit siil!i.d 

K cup fruit, 












H tbsp. 
dressing 

1.5 

100 

0.8 

I 


H 

20 

11 

84 


Gelatin, gmnu- 












luted 

1 tbsp. 

EE 

29 

7.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Ginger ale 

IK cups 

12.0 

wm 



- 

- 

- 

- 



Gingerbread, 

Piece 1 ' X 











but water 


1.1 

EES 

1.7 


Em 

WliHl 

69 




Gingerbread, 

Piece 1 ' X 2 • 











sour milk 

x2' 

1.1 

Iliw 


■TiTM 

mm 

EfESI 

S3 


2 

3 

Ginger, crystal- 

6 pieces 1 K ‘ 











liaed 


■Hi; 


El 

— 




.. 



Ginger snaps 

6 snaps 

0.6 


2.4 

,003 

.022 

.0002 

- 




Ginger snaps 

1 snap 1 a' 












diam. 

0.1 

16 

0.4 

— 

■riliH 






Grapefruit, in 
skin 

Grapefruit 

K medium 


B 

1.7 


.m 

B 

- 

22 

1380 

85 

Without skin 

K medium 

7.5 


1.7 




- 

22 


85 

Grape juice 

Kcup 

3.5 


lilt! 


.014 

(iliffil 

- 




Grapenuts 

Grapes, 

H cup 

i 

n 









Concord 

1 large bunch 

6.9 


1.8 


,045 


24 

13 

40 


Grapes, Malaga 

25-30 grapes 

4.5 

lilj!] 

1.8 

111 

.045 

lijffl 

24 

13 

40 


Griddle cakes 

1 coke 4K ' , 












diam. 

1.8 

Em 

3.6 

,047 

mm 

Plilirll 

135 

3 

8 

17 

Gumdrops 

3 large gum- 











drops Ji' 
diam. or 25 
very email 

1.0 










Halibut steau. 

Piece 3 ' x 











cooked 

IK'xl' 

ili! 

EEs 

15.3 


.165 

Mlilildl 

+ 

+ 


+ 

Hau, boiled, 

SUceS'xS' 











lean only 
Hamburg steak. 

xH' 

1.7 

m 

10.8 


.115 


+ 

+ + 


+ + 

see Beef 

Bald sauce 

1 tbsp. 


B 


_ 

_ 

_ 

204 




Hash, beef 

a cup 

1.7 

Kiiii 

8.5 


Em 



7 

40 

46 

Hennits 

2K cookies 






ii 






2' diam. 


■Bill 

1.4 







4 

Heciuita 

1 cooky 2' 
^diaiQs 


I 

0.6 

mm 



56 



1 

Hickory nuts. 











in shell 

12-15 nuts 


ilEs 

'2.2 

— 



. 

. 


_ 
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u 

in 

tl 



cn 1 

g 


VlTAMTKS 


MeasuKE 

i! 

ii 


in 

■■ 





u 

So 

II 



o a 

as 


Bi 

I. U. 

C 

I.U. 

D 

S. U. 

Hickoiy nuts, 



1214 

26.2 








chopped 
Hominy grits. 

1 cup 

6.0 










cooked 

a cup 

6.0 

US 

2.4 

.020 

0003 


- 



Hominy grits, 

cooked 

Hominy grits, 

1 cup 

9.0 

141 

3J 


.028 

•111 

.0004 


- 




553 

uncooked 

1 cup 

S.S 

12.9 

.022 

.0014 





Honey 

Huckleberries, 

1 tbsp. 

1.1 



.001 

.037 


.0002 

28 




fresh 

Ice cream. 

1 cup 

5.2 

H 

.029 

.0013 


220 

7 




coQunercial 

Ice cream, 

a cup 

1.6 

B 

1.1 

.032 

.046 

.0001 

295 

2 

8 

11 

1 


French 

Ice cream, 
Philadelphia 

M cup 

2.0 

B 

1.6 

.052 

.037 


194 

210 

1 

4 



3 tbsp. 

1.4 


0.9 

.033 

“ 




Ice cream. 












peach, see 
Peach ice 












cream 












Irish stew with 

cup stew. 











dumplings 

Jti duropling 

1.9 

|ng 

2.6 

RiMn 

.034 


84 

2 

20 

7 

Irish stew with 

1 cup stew, 











dumplings 
Jdlied vegetable 

1 dumpling 

8.4 


11.4 

.035 

.150 

369 

8 

88 

30 


sdad, see Per- 
fection salad 



BS 









Jelly (fruit) 

1 H tbsp. 

1.1 

Ml 








Jello 

1 box 

3 <3 

362 








Jelly beans 

15 beans 

1.5 

■Pit 

— 




165 


23 

34 


% cup 

4.0 

Im 

3.9 

.125 

Mb? 

RjljljX 

6 


1 cup 

10.7 

267 

10.4 

,334 

.267 


440 

16 

61 

91 


2H cups 

8.0 

mm 

6.7 

.355 

.131 


38090 

36 

+ 

392 

Kale, cooked 

1 cup 

3.0 

37 

2.5 

.132 



14095 

13 

+ 

145 

K.ohl-rabi, 

buttered 

a cup 

3.8 


1.9 

.067 



265 

11 

473 


Kohl-rabl, 

buttered 

1 cup 

6.1 

163 

3.1 



m 

435 

16 

770 


Kohl-tabi, 

creamed 

H cup 

4.8 


3.8 

.12. 

.08' 


207 

11 

378 

19 

Koumiss 

1 quart 

34.4 

504 

27.4 









3ii tbsp. 

0.S 






222 

" 


24 

Lady fingers 

2-i fingers 

l.C 

m 

jQ 

5 

““ 

Lamb chops. 

Lean, meat of 



IH 








bcoiled 

one chop, Z ' 
H" 

l.< 


Q 


.06 

R 

- 

18 


31 

Lamb, leg, toast 

SBce, 3J^' X 




M 

5 .11 

il 


19 



iii’xH' 

1. 

nvK 

910.: 

- 

— 

+ 

Lard 

1 tbsp. (scant] 

0.‘ 


[IB 

- 

- 

- 

*- 

— 

“ 


Laid 

1 cup 

a. 



1 - 


1 - 


— 
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Table I— Nutkitive Vaxties or, Foods (. Continued ) 


Matbsial 

MEASmtE 

11 

p:o 

ll 


ll 

in 

1 

H S 

So 

5(3 

Vitamins 

A 

I. U. 

T®' 

I. u. 

C 

LIT. 

G 

S, U. 

Leeks 

7 leeks, 5 * long 

7.8 


5.6 

.129 

.124 

.0014 


61 


' 

Lemons, whole 

3 largo 

11.4 


2.3 


Him 

ItlO.E 

— 

H- 


+ 

Lemons, whole 

1 medium 

3.4 

30 

lilW 

Rijt» 

RijtU 



-1- 

444 

+ 

Lemonaile 

1 cup 

Qj] 

72 

— 

IBiy 

Riiim 

.0001 



134 


Lemonade, esg 

1 cup 

pfi] 

190 

6.3 


.109 

.0016 

702 

14 

167 

68 

Lemonade, 












lactose 

1 cup 

8.6 

356 

— 



— 

— 


167 


Lemon ice 

Vi CUD (scant) 

3.1 


— 

R>iAI 

Biol 

.0001 

— 


84 


Lemon jelly 

H cup 

3.8 

tm 

1.S 

- 

- 




84 


Lemon, juice 

f tbsp. 

0.5 

S 

— 

mM 

mm 

.0001 

— 


84 


Lemon juice 

IVi cups 

9.0 

■TiTil 

— 

RiH!] 


.0015 

— 

-1- 

1670 

-1- 

Lemon meringue 

Piece 1 ' at 












cltcum- 












ference 

1.0 

liF 

1.4 

.006 

.016 

.0002 

91 

2 

2 

9 

Lemon meringue 

Piece 4J^ ' at 











pie 

dreum- 












ference 

4.5 

450 

6.1 

Kim 

mm 

.0010 

408 

9 

10 

41 

Lemon milk 












sherbet 

K cup 

1.9 

100 

1.4 

.051 

.039 

.0001 

66 

2 

42 

13 

Lemon sauce 

i4 cup 

1.5 


— 

•*- 


-• 

113 


20 


Lentil and 












tomato soup 

■} cup 

6.7 

■T^ 

6.9 

.033 

.112 

ili^ 

418 

12 

246 

32 

Lentils, dried 

2 Hi tbsp. 

1.0 

Iftii 

7.4 

.029 

.110 



9 


21 

Lettuce 

2 large heads 

20.2 

■ uf* 

6.9 

Tiji 

.235 


537 

109 


143 

Lettuce 

2 large leaves 

1.2 

6 

0.4 

.006 

.014 

'fill*/! 

31 

7 

iil 

9 

Liver, see Beef 












Liver and 

Piece 2 ' X 2 ' 











noodle loaf 

xlHi* 

2.1 

BUU 


.020 

.121 

QjltV-i 

1815 

13 

+ 

207 

Lobster, canned 

H cup 

4.2 

Bui* 

18.4 

.054 

.246 

ES>) 





Loganberry juice 

H cup 

2.3 

Btm 









Lollipops 

2 lollipops 2 ' 












diam. 

1.0 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

Macaroni and 












cheese 

% cup 

2.1 

100 

4.0 

.078 

.076 

.0002 

194 

1 

4 

18 

Macaroni, 












cooked 

H cup 

5.8 


3.8 

.006 

.040 

.0003 

— 

— 

- 

PS. 

Macaroni 












croiiuettca 

1 croquette 

1.2 


2.8 

.017 

.038 

— 

174 

1 

3 

7 

Macaroni, 

H cup of 1 • 











uncooked 

pieces 

1.0 


J.S 

.006 

.040 

.0003 

— 




Macaroni, 

1 cup or 10 











uncooked 

sticks 9 ' 












long 

3.5 

355 

13.4 

.021 

.142 

.0009 

— 

2 

.. 


Macaroni, with 












tomato sauce 

■ S tbsp. 

3.6 


2.6 

.008 

.035 

.0003 

457 

9 

189 

11 

Macaroons 

2 macaroons 

0.8 

lOO 

1.5 








Mackerel, Span- 

1 fish 11 ' long 











ish, fresh, en- 

without head 











trails removed 

or tall 

18.7 

413 

5S.6 

.033 

.815 

.0026 

+ 



4" 
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Matebim. 

Meabube 


1 



1~ 


VrtAinNS 



p 8 

h s 









1 

So 

ll 

uj 


13 

.ilu 

A 

I.U. 

fii 

I.U. 

C 

I.U. 

G 

S. U. 

Mackerel, Span- 

Cross-section, 











ish, fresh, en- 

2M'on 











trails removed 

back 

4.S 

lEO 

13.5 

Irini 

.197 

nTiiiM 

+ 

+ 


+ 

Mackerel, Span- 

Cross-section, 











ish, broiled 

2H' on 
back 

2.6 


13.S 


.197 


+ 




Maple sugar 

Piece IH’ ^ 


1 











1.1 

■dio 

— 

.043 

Emo 

IjT 5 


— 

.. 

— 

Maple Q’rup 

IH tbsp. 

1.2 

BtiM 

— 

.037 

PtliVI 

ffi ' i] 


— 



Marguerites 

2 ctBCkers 

0.9 


2.9 


.029 

Mil 1 


8 


B 

Marshmallows 

5 marabmal- 












Iowa, i>4' 
disrn. 

Bi 










Mayonnaise 

dressing 

Milk, condensed. 

1 tbsp. 

0.5 


0.1 


.005 

.0001 

23 


5 

2 

sweetened 

tbsp. 

1.1 


2.4 


.071 

.0002 

+ 


+ 

+ 

Milk, condensed, 
sweetened 
Milk, 

1 cup 

11.0 

1031 

24.8 

.935 

.731 

.0021 

+ 

■ 


+ 

evaporated 1 
unsweetened 

4H tbsp. 


100 

4.9 

.224 

.173 

.0005 

233 

■ 

+ 

95 

Milk, 












evaporated, 

unsweetened 

1 cup 

8.0 

320 

15.7 

.717 

.554 

.0016 

746 

29 

+ 

504 

Milk, dried. 












whole 

3 tbsp. (scant) 

0.7 


4.P 

.181 

.140 

.0003 

180 

IS 

40 

99 

Milk, malted 
Milk, skim 

3 tbsp. 

0.9 

BYmj 

3.4 

.092 


iJilIK 

99 

28 

+ 

64 

IH cups 

9.6 

■i*SI 

9.3 

.333 

.262 

I'l*' 

4 

31 

64 

87 

Milk, skim 

1 cup 

8.5 

88 

8,1 

.294 

.231 

mijV 

3 

27 

56 

77 

Milk, skim 

1 quart 

34.4 

358 

33.2 

1.190 

.940 

i!»U' 

13 

108 

229 

312 

Milk, top 10 oz. 

H cup 

2.7 

■Till 

2.3 


.065 

'AW 

255 

8 

15 

22 

Milk, top 12 oz. 

H cup 

Hi 

■til 

2.6 

.093 

.073 


270 

8 

17 

25 

Milk, whole 

}g aip 

S.l 

■Mi' 

4.8 

.171 

.135 

•iiM 

226 

16 

32 

46 

Milk, whole 

1 cup 

8.S 

170 

8.1 


.230 


386 

27 

54 

78 

Milk, whole 
Mince pic 

1 quart 

Piece 1 ' at 

34.4 

676 

32.2 

1.159 

.910 

j| 

1531 

108 

217 

312 

clrcum- 

feience 

1.2 


1.8 


.024 

Pi 

6 

2 

9 

5 


Mince pie 

Piece at 












circum- 

ference 

5.4 

450 


.027 

1^ 


27 

9 

41 

22 

Mineral oil salad 












dresring, see 
Salad dressing 












Mints, chocolate 

1 mint 3' 











cream 

diam. 

1.6 

175 









Mock Hollan- 
daise sauce 
Mock Holian- 

m tbsp. 



1.0 

.021 



387 

3 

10 

10 

daise sauce 

1 cup 



11.0 

.212 

H 


3930 

M 

^ 

« 
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Hatebui. 

Measuss: 

il 

Total 

isl 

ll 

1 

la 




VtiAums 


ll 



I.U. 

C 

I.U. 

G 

S.U. 

Molasses 

lyi tbsp. 


100 


ilMlI 







Molasses 

1 tbsp. 

QC 

m 

0.5 

.058 

IlIlM 

Trdlrj 

— 




Molasses 

1 cup 

[fiit! 

815 

6.7 

.734 

.082 

fiwiy] 

- 

— 



Molasses 

3 cookies, 2' 












cookies I 

diam. 

0.7 

100 

1.4 

.033 

.014 


2 




Molasses 

214 cookies. 












cookies H 

2 ' diam. 

im?] 


1.4 

.027 

.014 


58 




Molasses kisses 

3 kisses 

0.9 

■ n 

— 









Mufifias, bran 

1 muffin, 2H' 













diam. 

2.0 

115 

4.6 

.083 

.150 


101 

12 

6 

15 

Muffins, biaa 

1 muffin, 2ii“ 












andwkeatgeim 

diam. 

1.5 

114 

Mil 

.062 

.162 

liToTil 

141 

23 

- 

30 

Muffins, 

1 muffin, 2ii’ 



N 









conuneal 

diam. 

1.6 

133 

IS 

.037 

.066 

Wiiw 

211 

9 


19 

Muffins, date 

1 muffin, 2ii' 













diam. 

2.5 

200 

4.8 

.053 


KiTin 

Ok 

oo 

IS 

4 

22 

Muffins, one egg 

1 muffin, 2ii' 













diam. 

1.7 

132 

4.2 

.039 



153 

3 

3 

22 

Muffins, tsdn 

1 muffin, 2ii' 












mountain 

diam. 

1.5 

ISO 

3.5 

.028 



270 

2 

4 

13 

Muffins, whole 

1 muffin, 2!i' 












wheat 

diam. 

1.9 

146 

4.5 

.042 



149 

15 

4 

22 

Muffins, whole 













wheat with 

1 muffin, 2 ' 












molasses 

diam. 

1.9 

133 

4.0 

.062 

.070 

.0014 

43 

16 

4 

15 

Mutton, leg, 

SUce3*x3K' 












lOOSt 


1.2 


8.3 

.005 

■tiTig 

.0012 

— 

26 

— 

SO 

Nabisco almonds 

10 abnonds 

0.7 

100 

IE 









Nabisco wafers 

3 nabiscoes 











■ 



0.7 


1.1 








■ 

Nut and cheese 

Slice IM'* 












coast 

IK'x H' 

0.9 

100 

EE 

.075 

.078 

PPIuF 

160 

8 


B9 

Nut loaf 

H cup 

1.4 


4.1 

.035 

.073 


157 

15 

4 

HI 

Oatmeal cookies, 













with raisins 

1 cooky, 3* 












and nuts 

diam. 

EE 

131 

Km 

.019 


wIuTi 

45 

10 

1 

15 

Oatmeal cookies 




H| 









(Scottish 

1 cooky, Ji* 












Fancies) 

diam. 

O.J 


wW 

.012 

.048 


99 

13 

— 

8 

Oatmeal wafers 

1 wafer, 2^4’ 



■H 










diam. 

0.5 



.oot 

.050 

BiIiliR 





Oats, tolled. 




HI 









uncooked 

K enp 

0.9 

IOC 

4.2 

.017 

.098 

EHE 


36 


+ 

Oats, rolled. 













cooked 

to if cup 

4.E 

IOC 

'4,2 

.017 

El 



30 



Okra 

5-6 pods 

2.G 

2C 

l.t 

.034 

.033 

BSSi, 

237 

24 


+ 

Oleomargarine 













with vitamin A 

1 tbsp. 

0.5 

IOC 

0.3 

.004 

.004 

EiSE 

384 

— 


-t 

Oleomargarine 













with vitamin A 

1 cup 

7.C 

149: 

4.5 

■ 

.060 


5722 

“ 


"" 
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MMEUitL 

MruBunE 

D 

III 


I 

II 


VmurNs 


I.U. 

C 

I.U. 

G 

S. U. 

Olive oil 

1 tbsp. 


ao - 



B 

Bi 

B! 



Olive cnl 

1 cup 

liUiL! 

81 - 





B 



Olives, green, 











unstoned 

12-16 medium 

3.8 1 

•SEE] 

.095 

.011 


163 

H' 



Olives, green. 

2S olives * 










Stuffed 

long 

2.5 1 

DO 








Olives, ripe. 











vms toned 

B-10 medium 

2.3 1 


.068 

mm 

iKu? 

105 

1 



Onions, cooked 

3-4 medium 

7,2 1 

DO 3.3 

.084 

.096 

fitiwii 


8 

200 

27 

Onions, scalloped 

a cup 

2.5 1 

DO 2.7 

.050 

.054 

iiililzH 

173 

2 

40 


Orange chiffon 

Piece IJ^ ' at 










me 

dccumference 

1.3 1 

DO 2.S 


.026 

KW3 

188 

6 

40 

18 

Orange chiffon 

Piece 04 • at 










pie 

dicumference 

3.8 2 

89 7.3 


.075 

mm 

498 

17 

110 

52 

Orange ice 

a cup 

3.2 1 




KBol 

18 

13 

231 

12 

Orange jelly 

S tbsp. jelly, 1 










with cream 

tbsp, whipped 











cream 

2.7 1 

DO 1.8 




102 

4 

110 

g 

Orange juice 

1 tbsp. 


8 0.1 

Ei 



7 

6 

96 

5 

Orange juice 

54 cup 

6.4 1 


Ki 

.024 


96 

73 

1190 

64 

Orange milk 



m 








sherbet 

Heup 

3.8 1 




llTiTlX 

138 

9 

210 

55 

Oranges, whole 

1 large 

9.5 1 

00 1.8 


.041 

limi 

95 

73 

1180 

61 

Oranges, whole 

1 medium 

7.6 

80 1.4 

miw> 

.033 

lilifil' 

75 

58 

944 

49 

Oyster stew I 

H cup 

3.5 1 

OO 4.6 

.086 

.115 

Kil^ 

269 

35 

33 

17 

Oyster stew H 

a cup 

4.7 1 

]Q 4.8 

.125 

.130 

kniuu 

273 

27 

35 

29 

Asters 

54 cup solids or 











6-15 oysters 

7.0 1 

0012.3 

.112 

iro 

RTtT 

297 

149 

100 

+ 

Fablum 

12 tbsp. 

1.0 ] 

00 4.1 

.211 

.167 

ItTlKlI 

38' 

47' 


28* 

Parsnips, whole 

1 parsnip, 7 ' 











long, 2 • 











diam, at top 

6.8 1 

00 2.5 

.092 

.117 



58 



Parsnips, stewed 

7 pieces 33d 'X 












5.8 1 

00 2.5 

.092 

.117 

ImTF 


44 



Pea soup, green. 











cream of 

54 cup 

5.2 1 

00 4.3 

.072 


.0008 

372 

42 

112 

51 

Pea soup, green. 











crerun of 

1 cup 

8.0 1 

50 6.5 

.108 

.142 

giriTF 

560 

62 

168 

77 

Pea soup, split, I 

1 cup 

7.9 1 

75 11.2 

.018 

.126 

.0021 

410 

129 

273 

215 

Pea soup, split, I 

54 cup 

4,5 1 

00 6.4 

.010 

mm 

i»!^ 

234 

74 

156 

123 

Pea soup, split. 











n 

54 cup 

6.0 1 

00 6,9 

.023 

■111 


61 


a. 

32 

Pea soup, split. 











n 

1 cup 

9.0 1 

SO 10.3 

.035 

.167 


92 



47 

Peach ice cream 

H cup 

1.8 1 


.037 

IK3D 

|f!j!y!y| 

464 


29 

5 

Peaches, canned 

2 large halves 


in 









and 3 tbsp. 


II 









juice 

7.5 


,021 

.032 




110 



1 Estimated from '-weights of kno-vm ingredients and average vitamin values. 
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Uaierlu 

Measuie 

II 

Is 


ll 

10 

L 

ll 

i 

VHAIOMS 

m 

Bi 

I.U, 

C 

I.U. 

S^D. 

Teaches, fresh, 








bb 


■ 


whole 

2 meiffum 

7.8 

ItiTil 

m 

.020 

■22 


fmfl! 

+ 



Teaches, stewed 

Hcup' 

3.5 

lES 

■if! 

Wm 

Wm 

wiini 



HI 


Teanut brittle 

2 squares, i\i‘ 













EEl 


1.5 

BliM 

Km 

piiiiiii 



■ 


Peanut butter 

1 tbsp. (scant) 

0.6 

100 

4.9 

.012 


ESS 

+ 

20 

m 

% 

Peanut butter 












soup, cream of 

H cup (scant) 

2.6 

100 

4.7 

.084 

ipm 

wiwl 

105 

13 

15 

37 

Peanut caokies 

Ifi cookies 2* 












in dlam. 



2.8 

Wm 

EIS 

mm 

141 

1 

m 

16 

Peanuts, 


1 








■ 


chopped 

1 tbsp. 

EE 

so 

2.3 

.006 

Wm 


+ 

10 

■ 

IS 

Peanuts, 










■ 


Chopped 

1 cup 

3.7 

575 

Mil 

.069 

.414 

ESI 

+ 

113 

■ 

207 

Peanuts, shelled 

20-24 single 









■ 



nuts 

El 

EE 

4.7 

.012 

lim 

5223 

+ 

20 

H 

36 

Peanuts, shelled 

1 cup 

4.3 

663 

31.2 


.477 

mm 

+ 

130 

H 

240 

Feats, canned 

3 halves and 3 












tbsp. juice 

4.7 

EE 

El 

.012 

.015 






Fears, fresh, 












whole 

2 medium 

6.3 

EE 

1.1 

mm 



17 

28 

no 

79 

Teas, canned. 












drained 

X cup 

5.2 

100 

6.8 

.023 

.127 






Peas, creamed 

H cup 

2.7 

EE 

4.7 




620 

53 

146 

70 

Teas, dried, split 

1 tbsp. 

EE 

46 

3.4 

Kilt!! 

RiVU 


+ 

ESa 


+ 

Teas, dried, split 

1 cup 

7.5 

675 

45,7 

IfiiSil 

IRiB 

iiu!!l 

■h 

EE 


+ 

Peas, green, 









HI 



ah^ed, cooked 

H cup 

3.5 

100 


.023 

.127 


750 

Rn 

200 

100 

Pecans, Celled 

12 meats 

0.5 

100 

1,3 

EIE 



21 

7 

H 


Pecans, shelled 

1 cup 

5J 

1145 

fffi] 

.137 

.525 


240 

80 



Fenuchl 

Kece, i* X 1* 












xiH' 



0.9 

mm 

KilF! 

ITmTSi 

25 

6 


2 

Peppers, green 

5 peppers. 












3H'Iang 

12.2 

iPii 

4.2 

■Phi 

E^ 

InTiTF! 

2076 

21 


+ 

Peppers, green. 












stuffed I 

1 large pepper 

4.7 


2,9 


.042 


578 

4 

1230 


Peppers, green. 












stuffed II 

1 large pepper 

fit] 

Em 

2.5 

EIE 

.047 


711 

9 

1213 

8 

Peppers, green. 

ii Urge 











stuffed lU 

pepper 

2.5 

IQO 

6.0 


■Piia 


188 


465 



1 pepper 

5.7 

226 

13.6 


.156 

.0018 

425 


1050 


Perfection salad 

IH cups 

El 

100 

3.3 

KB! 


.0004 

632 

4 

490 

6 

Pie crust, plrin. 

Single crust of 











baited 

pie 9 ' diam. 

2.8 

EEE 

6.4 



EM 





Pie crust, plain, 

a of one crust 











baked 

9' diam. 

EE 


1.6 

iBEE 


EM 





Pineapple and 












carrot salad 

serving* 


n 

1 

.018 

.022 

jj|j| 

343 

13 

133 

17 


> Kane In vMte varieties. 

• Tor serving consult Table H, Dietary Recipes. 
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Table I. — ^Nutritive Values of Foods {Continued) 







m 









1 la 

jS 

1 



ViTAuras 


MAIESIAI' 

MaASTias 


i el 

u % 

li 


Ml 

Bi 

LU. 

1 


( 

si § 
s5 


So 

So 

m\ 

Bi 

I 

G 

S. U. 

Pineapple, 

1 slice and 3 


H 





■ 



ranged 

3 tbsp. juice 
or li nap 
shredded 

2.3 1 




0002 

23 

13 


10 

Pineapple, 











canned, 
shredded 
Pineapple, fresh 

1 cup 

2 slices, a’ 

8.5 3 

69 1.2 

m 

.026 

.0007 

112 

78 

48 

775 

37 

thick 

6.2 1 

DO 0.7 

Rjf! 



44 

440 

44 

Pineapple juice 
Pineapple 

H cup 

5.3 1 

II 

B 

n 


120 

53 

210 

15 

cup 

jfeup 

2.9 1 


B 

B 

.0002 

25 

14 

168 

14 

Pineapple 









■ 


nuiBlisiallow 

cup 

1 cup 

2.1 3 

44 0.5 

.012 


.0005 

61 

34 

m 

34 

pineapple aslad 

M serving^ 

1.4 


.039 

.036 

- 

276 

6 


7 

Pine nuts 

Plain cookies 

k cup 

2 cootdes, lyi' 

0.6 

III 




129 


I 


diam. 

0.9 



.017 

.0001 

— 

B 

2 

Plums, fresh, 

4 plums, IJf' 







73 

180 


whole 

Popcorn, 

diam. 

7.7 



.049 

.0010 





popped 

Popcorn, 

114 cups 

0.9 









unpopped 

Heup 

0,9 




264 



30 

Popovers 

1 popover 

2.0 


.046 

.094 

.0006 

6 

7 

Pork chops. 

1 chop (lean 


■■ 



.0016 

-I" 

112 


SO 

broiled 

meat only) 

2.4 

200 16.2 


.198 

+ 

Pork sausage 

sausages 










cooked 

3 ' long, 

* diam. 

1.1 

Pli 


.054 


+ 

+ 


+ + 

Potato salad 

H cup 

1.7 

100 1.0 


.031 


33 

11 

58 

15 

Potato salad 

1 cup 

7,3 

420 4.2 

.029 

.130 


138 

46 

244 


Potato soup 
Potatoes, 

H cup (scant) 

4.2 

|B 

.106 


H 

166 

13 

62 

37 

sweet, In 
skins 

H medium 

3.6 


.017 

.037 

H 

1561 

28 

100 

28 

f 

28 

Potatoes, 
sweet, baked 

14 medium 

3.0 

HR 


.037 


1561 

21 

75 

Potatoes, 
sweet, glazed 

14 small 

2.1 


.OH 

.033 


1317 

18 

42 

23 

Potatoes, 
white, whole 

1 medium 

5.3 

HR 


.06' 


25 

24 

130 

30 

Potatoes, 

white 

14 cup oi 

14' cubes 

4.2 



.06‘ 

jffl 

25 

24 

130 

30 

Potatoes, white, 
baked 

1 medium 

3.0 

100 2. 

5 .01' 

.06 

H 

25 

24 

130 

30 

Potatoes, white 
boiled 

1 medium 

3.6 


SB 

SB 

H 

2! 

It 

65 

1 30 


* For serving consult Table II, Dietary Recipes, 
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J 



1 


VrTAlOHS 

MATEIUIi 

MEASUin 

11 

II 

HO 

1 

isl 

i' 

idl 

II 


m 

Bi 

I.D. 

C 

1,0. 

s!lJ, 

Potatoes, white, 

8-10 large 



i 



m 

■ 

■ 

■ 


chips 

Potatoes, white, 

pieces 


100 


Ij 

.011 

H 


B 

B 

5 

creamed 
Potatoes, white, 

cup 

1.1 

100 




H 


10 

65 

33 

cream^ 
Potatoes, white. 

1 cup 

6.4 

235 

3.8 

n 

.141 

B 

390 

24 

153 

78 

mashed 

Potatoes, white. 

id cup (scant) 

3.1 

n 


H 

.180 

B 

124 

1 


28 

riced 

H cup 

4.2 


2.6 

RiKI 


[iMIl 

25 

18 



Potatoes, white, 
scalloped 
Potatoes, white. 

H cup 

3.3 

■ 

3.0 

.054 

.075 

1 

107 

14 

87 

30 

scalloped 

Prune and 

Icup 

S.7 

163 

4,9 

.088 

.122 

B 

174 

23 

U2 

49 

cottage cheese 
salad 

yi serving* 

2.4 

11 

4.2 

m 


II 

315 

10 

41 


Prune pudding, 











Norwegian 
Prune pudding, 

3 thsp. 

2.0 

m 


m 

m 


205 

4 

26 


Norwegian 

1 cup 

8.7 

433 

1.3 

.035 



388 

17 

113 


Prune pulp 

1 tbsp. 

0.5 

20 

0.2 


■SJ 


100 

2 



Prune pulp 

tbsp. 

2.8 

Ilili 

1.0 


Ift/I* 

IU*5K 

500 

12 

K3 

Bll 

Prune souMd 

Hcup 

1.8 

ilili 

2.3 


|[)jF 

itlllE 

217 

6 

22 


Prune souffld 

1 cup 

4.8 

238 

5.9 



HIE 

560 

16 

57 

ITrl 

Prunes, dried 

4 medium 

1.4 

Ilili 

EE 

mm. 

.028 

l(^»IE 

500 

13 

til 


Prunes, 

2 prunes 











stewed, 

sweetened 

and 2 tbsp. 
juice 

2d 


RP 



B 

280 

6 

21 


Pumpkin, 











cooked 

Pumpkin, 

1 cup 

6d 

n 

2,7 


.124 

n 

+ -1- 

+ 

137 


cooked 

iii cups 

94 


3.9 


.177 


+ + 

+ 

195 


Radishes 

Raisin pie 

3 doz. red 
button 

Piece 1 ' at dr- 

12.0 

jl 

4.4 

.106 

.106 

m 

- 

43 



cumierence 

1.2 


0,9 


Im 


33 

5 

.. 

2 

Raisin pie 

Piece at 












dicumfetenoe 

3.1 

451 

11^ 

El 

EhE 

IBIiTFi 

149 

23 

- 

9 

Raisin and cran- 

Piece IH'at 











berry pie 

drcumierence 


m 

EE 

E^ 

.013 

llWliH 

3 

1 

5 

2 

Raisin and cran- 

Piece 4)4 'at 











berry pie 

drcumierence 


m 

3.6 

El 

.042 

\mm 

12 

4 

20 

8 

Raisins 

yt cup seeded 












or 2 tbsp. 
seedless 

l.C 


1 

Mi 



21 

9 


14 

Reidns, seeded 
Raspberries, 

i cup 

s.c 

48) 

3.9 

n 

.186 

11 

102 

44 


68 

iresh 

1)4 cups 

3.: 

1 

2.( 

B 

\m 

m 

+ + 

1 

230 



‘ For serving consult Table H, Dietary Kedpes. 
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— 1 


~r~ 




== 

= 




§ S. 

a 




VixunNs 




|i i 

fH 




cl 








(3c5 

S,a 

P<C 

M 

Si 

I.U. 

C 

I.U. 

G 

S. 0. 

B^apbeny 


HI 





wm 




aherbet 

H cup 

isE 

30 0.9 

Bh!i 


.0003 



73 

2 

Rhubarb, 

5 cups of 1 ' 









fresh 

BhubaibjStewed, 

pieces 

19.6 1 

30 2.8 

.243 


.0031 


5 

IfiSO 


sweetened 

H cup 



.015 


.0002 



115 


Shubaib pie 

■ Jiece 1 ' at 

mm 









dicumference 


30 1.3 

.011 

.016 

.0002 

40 

1 

58 

4 

Bhubatb pie 

Piece * at 










dccumference 

4.8 2 

30 3.6 

.031 

.045 

.0006 

112 

3 

162 

11 

Sice dainty 

a cup 



.012 


.0001 

129 

7 

US 

s 

Rice fondue on 

2)4 tbap. fon- 

HI 








saltinea 

due, ili 
$altines 

II 

30 5.6 



.0007 

400 

4 


40 

Rice fondue on 

2 tbsp. fondue. 









sal tines 

Rice pudding 

1 saltine 

1.1 

SO 4.S 



.0006 

320 

3 

- 

32 

(with egg) 

yi cup (scant) 

3.1 1 

30 4.2 

.060 

.082 

.0006 

306 

7 

9 

36 

Bice pudding 
(creamy) ■ 

Bice pudding 

H cup 

yi cup (scant) 

2.2 1 

30 3.1 



.0002 

120 

4 

IT 

24 

(with raisins) 

1.3 1 

30 1.3 


.035 

.0002 

41 

3 


11 

Rice, puffed 

lyi cups 

1.0 1 

30 2.2 

Hii(> 

.027 

,0003 



.. 


Rice, steamed 

ji cup 


)0 2.3 


.028 

.0003 





Bice, uncooked 

2 tbsp. 

1.0 


- 

Wim 






Rice, uncooked 

1 cup 

7.0 6 

36 16.1 


.196 

.0021 





Rice with cheese 
Rice with cheese 

H cup 

1,6 1 

30 4.5 

.128 

.107 


228 

2 

8 

30 

and tomatoes 

H cup 

2.1 1 

so 4.8 

.116 

.107 

.0004 

411 

5 

102 

31 

Rolls, French 
Rutabagas, 

1 toll 

1.3 1 

30 3.0 

.010 

m 

.0004 

— 

— 

— 

— 

buttered 

Rutabagas, 

)4 cup 

3.7 1 

30 1,2 

.068 


.0005 

261 

10 

280 

37 

creamed 

54 cup ■ 

4.5 1 

30 2.6 

.113 


.0006 

193 

12 

288 

49 

Rutabagas, 

1 % cups of )4 ' 










uncooked 

cubes 

8.5 1 

K) 3.2 

.180 

.137 

.0012 

36 

37 

980 

98 

Rutabagas, 

1 large, 7)4' 










whole 

long, 4)4' 
diam. 

34.8 2 

33 9.1 

,519 

.394 

.0035 

103 

105 

2820 

282 

Salad dressing, 
boiled 

Salad dressing, 

H cup 

2.8 1 


.057 

,077 

.0007 

348 

s 

9 

28 

French— see 
French salad 
dressing 











Salad dressing. 











mayonnaise — 
see Mayon- 
naise dressing 
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Maiekiu 

Measobe 

IS 

II 

ll 

li 


Ui 

1 



VlTAlfQTS 


ll 

A 

I. U. 

I.U. 

c 

I.U.1 

G 

5.U. 

Salad dressing, 




■ 








mineral oil 

2 cups 

16.0 



.034 

.141 

.0021 

640 

17 

134 

54 

Salmon, caimed 

H cup 


100 

zi 


.214 

0010 

170 

13 


60 

Salmon and peas. 

34 cup salmon 

i| 










creamed on 

and peas, >4 

H 










toast 

slice toast 


(S' 

SJ 

.077 

.096 

.0004 

75 

10 

26 

29 

Salmon loai 

H cup 

2.1 

ES3 

7.3 

.014 

.084 


177 

8 


37 

Sardines, 

4 sardines 3 ’ 











canned 

long 

1.3 

itim 

B.5 

.013 

.136 

.0007 

+ 

-i- 



Sordine salad 

yi serving' 

1.1 

ItiTil 

5.8 

.022 

.129 

.0012 

282 

9 

8 

35 

Sauerkraut 

214 cups 












packed 

IE 


6.3 

.148 

Wim 

.0122 

+ 

-i- 

740 

-1- 

Scallops 

15-20 scallops 

4.8 

Eu 

22.0 

.113 

.037 

tiliCTl 


-i- 



Sbtimp, canned 

20 shtiiaps or 











without oil 

h cup 

3.2 

iM 

22.7 

.086 

.154 

.0013 

-i- 

+ 


+ 

Smelts, whole 

2 fish 6' long 

7.1 


204 

.022 

.233 

.0012 

-t- 

+ 

— 

+ 

Snow pudding 

J4 cup 

2.2 


2.1 

KiliM 

ITiTiyi 

— 

— 

— 

38 

9 

Soda water, plain 

1 large glass 

— 

E® 









Soda water with 












chocolate ice 












cream 

1 large glass 

— 

375 









Soda water with 












vanilla ice 












cream. 

1 targe glass 

— 

325 









Soy bean loaf 

214 tbsp. 

1.2 

HiTT 

7.2 

EH 

.133 


399 

23 

83 

124 

Soy bean loaf 

1 cup 

7.1 

591 

42.6 

.515 

.785 

uHl 

2360 

136 

490 

735 

Soy bean aoup 

M cup 

3.5 



.118 

.134 


183 

20 

18 

102 

Soy bean aoup 

1 cup 

7.5 

216 

BE 

.255 

.290 


396 

43 

39 

221 

Soy beans, dried 

14 cup 

1.0 

TiTi 

11.5 


.195 

.0020 

+ 

73 

— 

262 

Spanldi cream 

14 cup 

2.5 

■ Oil 

3.9 


.073 

.0004 

235 

6 

7 

32 

Siwacb A la 












ct£me 

H cup 

4.1 

■Wi 

2.9 

■on 

.066 

.0032 

14148 

36 

555 

126 

Spinach A la 












ct£me 

1 cup 

6.8 

165 

4.8 

BIF 

.109 

.0053 

23400 

60 

915 

208 

Spinach, cooked 



r 









and chopped 

214 cups 

14.8 

10^ 

8.8 

— 

.192 

.0107 

46398 

122 

1850 

418 

Siunach, cooked 












and chopped 

1 cup 

5.9 

ms. 

34 

— 

Wm 

.0043 

18560 

49 

740 

167 

Spinach aoup, 












cream of 

Heup 

4.2 

mw 

3.7 

.116 

.102 

.0006 

2087 

15 

96 

48 

Spinach aoup. 












cream of 

1 cup 

7.6 

179 

6.6 

.20! 

.18! 

.0011 

3740 

27 

172 

86 

Spinach with eg{ 

Xcup 



5.3 

mi 

bee 

.0039 

15255 

44 

590 

161 

Sponge cake. 

Piece 114' 











6-egg 

xll4'x2' 


|{|l 

EE 

.01'! 

.035 

.0006 

250 



24 

Sponge cake, 

Piece 2 ' X 








■ 



hot water 

254'x X* 



1.' 

immi 

.02; 

.0001 

100 

H 

50 

10 

SduBsh, 









■ 



Hubbard, 









■ 



cooked 

1 cup (scant) 

-A 


m 


.061 

l| .00131 8603 

ns 


1 


■ For serving consult Table II, Dietary Recipes. 
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Table I.— Ntoutive Values of Foods (Cmiimai) 


34S 



MsASuas 


1 



T 

p 


VnAuiMa 

USIEEUIi 

u Q 



]n 


■■ 






S 6 

po 

HU 

ll 

do 


li 


Bj 

I.U. 

c 

I.U. 

G 

S.U. 

Squash pie 

Piece 2 'at 








mi 

■ 


circumfet- 









■ 



ence 

1.8 

m 

2.6 

.058 

BSI 


1053 

3 

ml 

19 

Squash pie 

Piece 4H' at 











circumfer- 












ence 

4,1 

225 

5.8 

.131 

.122 

0018 

2325 

2 

14 

43 

Squash, summer 

M squash 











5 ' diam. 

18.2 


3.2 

.095 

ES' 

0019 

1191 




Strawberries, 












fresh 

IH cups 

9.0 

100 

2.6 


1^1 

0012 

120 

2 

1280 


Stuffing 

Succotash, 

a cup 

m 

100 

2.4 




141 

— 



canned 

H cup 

3.6 

100 

4.6 

.014 

.104 

0012| 


30 

120 

40 

Suet 

1 cup 

3.S 

249 

- 

- 

— 


D 

- 

- 


Sugar, brown 

3 tbsp. 


IQS 

-a 

.023 

.003 


H 

- 


- 

Sugar, brown 

1 cup 

3.8 

625 


.144 

.019 





a. 

Sugar cooldes 

2 cookies. 






imi 






2X* diam. 

E£ 

lEi: 

1.4 


.012 

(ixSi 




2 

Sugar, 

2 tbsp. 






mu 





granulated 

Sugar, 

(scant) 

0.9 



•• 


D 

■ 

•• 



granulated 

1 cup 

2.4 

Bi 

- 

- 

- 


B 

- 

- 


Sugar, loaf 

Ajaeces IH' 













0.9 



— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Sugar, powdered 

2 a tbsp. 

0.9 




- 


- 

- 


* 

Sugar, powdered 
Sundae, choco- 

1 cup 

6.0 








•• 


late, chocolate 
and walnut 












sauce 

1 sundae 

- 

425 









Sundae, choco- 












late ice cream 
with maple 
walnut sauce 

1 sundae 


419 









Sundae, fruit 












ice cream with 
fruit sauce 

1 sundae 


wi 






■ 



Sundae, vaiuUa 









■ 



ice cream with 
chocolate 









■ 



sauce 

1 sundae 


396 






■ 



Sundae, vanilla 












icecream, wal- 
nut marshmal 
low sauce 

1 sundae 








1 



Sweetbreads 

1 pair, medlun 
size 

S.C 


S2.i 

.032 




■ 



Swiss chard will 












mayonnaise 

1 serving' 

3.i 

■ 

5.C 

■ 

Hi 



B 


-i- 


* For servings consult Table H, t>ietai 7 Jledpes. 
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Tabm I. — ^Nutritive Values of Foods (Contimied) 



MEsamE 

ii 

II 

a 



g 



VxrAUIHB 


MATESIaL 


c S 

(53 

ll 

sl 

ii 

^15 

M 

l.U. 

C 

I.V, 

G 

S.V. 

SvrisB steak, 
see Beef 
Tapioca 

2 tbsp, 

1.0 



.005 

.002 

1 

1 


1 


Tapioca 

1 cup 

6.5 

653 

Bib 

.033 

.013 



- 

H 


Tapioca 

commeal 

pudding 

a cup . 

1.8 

100 

2.7 

.103 

.074 

.0006 

80 

5 

10 

24 

Tapioca 

commeal 

pudding 

1 cup 

6.0 

396 


.409 

.294 

.0024 

318 

20 

40 

95 

Tapioca cream 

a cup 

2.8 


2.9 

bSMi] 



192 

6 

14 

29 

Tapioca cream 

1 cup 

7.3 

255 

7.4 

Wi!l 

.186 

.0013 

490 

15 

36 

74 

Toast, cream 

a slice toast, 
H cup sauce 

2.2 


3.2 

.065 


.0002 

163 

3 

7 

17 

Toast, cream 

1 slice toast 
and yi cup 
sauce 

3.5 

160 

5.1 

.104 

.104 

.0003 

261 

5 

11 

27 

Toast, French 

SUce3'x3' 

1.4 

100 

3.0 

.032 

.045 

.0002 

250 

2 

4 

13 

Tomato and 
cucumber 
salad 

serving^ 


100 

1.2 

.016 



263 

11 

276 

16 

Tomato and cu- 
cumber salad 
with mineral 
oil dressing 

1 serving' 

8.0 

45 

2.5 

.030 

.071 

,0010 

486 

25 

726 

27 

Tomato and 
lettuce salad 

H serving' 

2.7 

■1 




.0003 

304 

12 

175 

17 

Tomato and 
lettuce salad 
with mineral 
oil dressiii^' 

1 serving' 

5.5 

30 

1.6 

.016 

.043 

.0006 

455 

26 

365 

29 

Tomato Jelly 
salad 

IH cups 

12.7 

100 

8.2 


.075 


1325 

63 

1470 

47 

Tomato sauce 

H cup 

2.5 

100 

1.5 

.014 


.000- 

528 

8 

380 

13 

Tomato soup, 
dear 

1 cup (scant) 

7.4 

lOO 

1.8 

.014 

,031 

.0005 

600 

12 

500 

16 

Tomato soup, 
cream of 

ii cup 

3.2 

lOO 

2.8 

.087 

.075 


382 

11 

190 

45 

Tomato soup, 
cream of 

1 cup 

8.7 

269 

7.5 

.234 

.202 


1030 

30 

512 

121 

Tomatoes, 

canned 

2 cups 

17.1 


5.8 


.138 

.0022 

2857 

85 

1700 

97 

Tomatoes, fresh 
whole 

2-3 medium 

17.1 

IOC 

5.8 


.138 


2857 

85 

1700 

97 

Tomatoes, 

scalloped 

a cup 

4:S 

IOC 



.048 

.0002 

753 

30 

710 

23 


> For serving consult Table II, Dietary Rcdpes. 
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MateuaIi Mbaebee 


XomatoeSi _ 
stiiBed with 

liver 

Tometoesi 

stufied 

TriKMit 

Tuna flah 1.1a 
Newburg 
Tunafishi 
canned 
Turkey, dark 
meat, cooked 

Turkey, light 

meat, cooked 
Turkey, roast, 




I yi tomato 

I 1 tomato 
I 6 triscuita, 2' 
square 

a cup (scant) 

34 o'lP 
1 1 slice 4* X 
I lyi’xH’ 

1 1 slice 4* X 


afciii n "o 

Turkic pilaf 
Turnip greens, 
boiled 

Tutidp greens, 
boiled 

Turnip greens, 
aeamed 
Turnip greens, 
creamed 
Turnip greens, 
with oil dress' 
ing 

Turnip greens, 
with oil dress- 
ing 


K cup 
1 cup 
IHcups 


1 cup 
Kcup 
1 cup 

Hcup 


3.5 

4.0 

i.o| 

1.8| 

2.8| 

1 . 8 | 

1.9 

0 . 8 | 

7. s' 


100 

100 


|i0.s| .016| 

.0151 


4 


100 

100 


4.5' 

3.3] 

9.0| 

ll7.6 


9.6j 

5.9] 
4.5' 
7.7j 

2.9] 


lOOj 

lOtJlO.ll 


ing *■ 

umips, cooked 2 cups oE yi ' 
I cubes 

runups, 
creamed 
Zeal cutlets, 
breaded 
17eal kidney 


1 Icup 
2 cups 
cube 

1 34 cup 


yi serving* 

1 kidney, 4}4' 

I long 
34 oE kidney 
43i'bng 
Slice 2' X 


lean 
esl liver, 
uncooked 


254'x 34' 
SUce334'3e 
234 'x 34' 


mcooxeu f-Ta ^ i-a 

al liver, pan I Slice 354 ' * 
... I 234' X 34' 


broiled 


4. 

| 10 . 2 | 

2.9 

2 . 0 ] 

7.oj 

2.8 

2.3| 

2.9] 

2.li 


looj 

lool 

100 

lOffl 

60 

lod 

mj 

! 

loot 


,19.0| 

2.3 

2.3 

7.9 

4.7 

3.4| 


.011 

.030 

.019 

.012 

.011 

.001 

.012 

.943 

,566' 

.236] 


.198 

.066 

.0891 

.124 

.201 

.216 


VrcAimes 


A 

I.U. 


Bi 

I.U. 


C 

I.U. 


5.9 .408 


1.5 


1691 2.5 
3.5] 


100 ] 

loot 


ioo| 

250133 .B' 


looj 

ioo| 

looj 

100 


|13.5 

17.5 

15.8 

15.8 


.204 

.024 

.040 


1 .0041] 
.0008 
i.0012| 
1.0007 
.ooiol 

.0030 

1.0029 


3912 

841 

3 

220*1 

-t- 


.0003 

.0006 


.179j 

. 302 I 

.173] 

.10l| 

.009] 

. 020 | 

.008 

.Oil] 

.009 

.009| 


.133] 

.053' 

.072 

.125 

.025| 


1 .0095] 

1.00S7| 


G 

S.U. 


+ 

+ 

-3 

463 

|l42S0 

8550 


1.0019| 2937 
5080 


l.0033| 

.0018] 


.042 

.136] 

.082] 

.086] 

.363 

.145 


.179 

.286 


.0030| 

.0015] 

.0006] 

. 0010 ] 

.0083] 

.0033' 

i.002l| 

.0064] 


2715 

4570 


37 

21 

13 

2>l 

+ 

-I- 

+ 

20 

81 


266 

425 


.286 .0064 


1 Values for sauce only; those for tuna fish not known. 
1 For sennng consult Table II, Dietary Reapes, 


165 

177 

1207 

483 

5820 

5820 


49 

18 

31 

15 

25 

33 

15 

1 

88 

35 

+ 

39 

31 


460 

660 

390 

135 

233 

132 

223 

570 

375 


431 

24 

22 

12 * 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

15 


816 

490 

170 

294 

155 

262 

114 

56 

68 

|l600 

640 

123 

694 

694 
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Table I, —Nutritive Values os Foods iCofUinued) 


MateuAl 

liIaAsuaE 

Si 

II 

J 

HU 




§1 

as 

VaAinNs 

A 

I. U. 

Bj 

I.U. 

C 

I.U. 

G 

S.U. 

Vegetable soup 

a cup 

8.1 

M 


ESS 

.059 


432 

3 

90 

30 

W^es 

1 WB&, 6' 












diani. 

Hi 

iwii 

9.0 

Kiwi 

.137 

E3E 

585 

10 

10 

53 

Waffles 

^ of waffle. 












6* diam. 

0.9 


3.6 

.029 



234 

4 

4 

21 

Waldorf salad 

yi serving' 




IjF 



30 

9 

40 

7 

Waldorf salad 

1 serving' 

if!] 



Et 

B®] 

i»SjS 

75 

22 

100 

18 

Walnuts, 

8-16 meats 











English 

or la tbsp. 












chopped 

0.5 

EES 

2.6 

.013 



+ 

22 



Walnuts, 












Engli^ 

1 cup chopped 

3.0 


1S.7 

mm 

■MW 

EEIE 

+ 

129 



Watercress 

5 bunches. 












3 'long, 3' 












(Ham. 

15.9 

EE* 

7.7 

,714 

IRiK 

.0135 

2723 

137 

4550 

455 

Watermelon 

Ji' slice, 6' 












diam. 

11.7 


1.3 

mm 


m 

225 

28 

460 

41 

Welsh rarebit 

lyi tbsp. 












sauce, yi 












sHce toast 

1.3 


5.5 

.136 

.119 

.0004 

376 

1 

1 

37 

Welsh rarebit 

a cup sauce, 1 












sHco toast 

2.7 


11.5 

.286 


Ijm 

790 

2 

2 

78 

Wheat germ 

a cup (flaked) 



6.8 

.018 


Em 

+ 

300 

- 

75 

Wheat, puffed 

2 cups 

nR 


4.3 

.011 

.112 

.0011 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

Wheat ^redded 

1 biscuit 

■jT 


3.3 

.011 

Km 

.0012 

3 

13 

- 

22 

Whey 

1 cup 

HR 


2.2 

Kia 







Whey 

IHcups 



3.7 

.165 

.131 






White mountain 












icing 

2K tbsp. 

IE 

EES 

EE 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

White sauce. 












medium thick 

H cup 

2.6 

m 

2.9 

MiK'. 

Igil.lfi 

.0002 

243 

4 

20 

45 

Yeast, 












compressed 

1 cake 

lig 


1,7 





27 


177 

Yeast, 












compressed 

5 cakes 

EE 

EE^ 

8.7 





133 


883 

Zwieback 

3 pieces ' 














■ 

2.2 



.0003 






1 For serving consult Table n, Dictaiy Rcdpes. 
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Diexaey Recipeb 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Since a great ded of variation in nutritive value is possible in the 
same dish, according to the recipe used, it has seemed desirable to in- 
dicate the ingredients of the dishes whose food values have been given 
in Table I, Here are included almost all the combinations of food ma- 
terials used in preparation of the dietaries given throughout the book, 
as well as a number of other dishes with which any cook is likely to be 
familiar. The ingredients of each recipe have been measured and 
weighed separately, their food values calculated on these weights, and 
then added together to give the food value of the whole recipe. Each 
dish has then been cooked and when ready to eat measured and 
weighed. From the weight and total calories of the cooked product the 
100-calorie portion has in each case been estimated, then weighed out 
and measured as accurately as possible with ordinary kitchen equip- 
ment, i.c. half-pint cups divided into quarters and thirds, tablespoons 
and teaspoons, supplemented by an ordinary foot rule. From the 
scientific point of view such a method is very crude. No two people 
measuring flour for a cake will get exactly the same weight. Then, too, 
the flnished cake will vary in weight according to these differences in 
weight of ingredients and also according to the size and shape of the 
pan, the intensity of the oven heat, and the length of time of baking. 
Furthermore, it is not possible to measure the cubical contents exactly 
with a ruler, as few cakes are perfectly flat on top and, also, a sample 
cut from the soft center may weigh the same as one from a hardened 
comer, but the measurements will not agree exactly. For such reasons, 
data on cooked food materials, unless prepared by the methods of the 
chemical laboratory instead of the kitchen, must be regarded as ap- 
proximate rather than absolutely accurate. To any one intent on 
learning to estimate food values for practical household purposes, 
these discrepancies are of no moment. A variation of a few calories in 
a day's dietary has no particular signiflcance. What one needs to know 
is the approximate food value of any dish which is prepared. One can 
then estimate the food value of each individual serving without diffi- 
culty. The calorie values for the whole recipe have been stated first, 
followed usually by those for some convenient smaller unit of measure. 
If anyone will take the trouble to measure a 100-calorie portion, it will 
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be found possible to remember this well enough to judge of tie approx, 
imate calorie value of any portion served. For example, 100 calories of 
mince pie require a sector one inch on the outer circumference; a S-inch 
pie is about 28 inches in circumference, and hence will yield about 2800 
calories; if each serving is three inches on the outer edge, it will contain 
300 calories-if four inches, 400 calories, etc. The mineral and vitamin 
values may be found from the values given in Table I, 

The recipes are drawn from many sources-standard cookbooks or 
contributions from students in the author’s laboratory~and it is be* 
lieved that they represent the common way of making most of the 
dishes, though a few have been specially arranged for economy’s sake, 
In the latter case, the more usual way has sometimes been given in a 
second recipe. No attempt has been made to keep them uniform for 
any particular number of servings. The aim has been merely to in- 
dicate proportions of ingredients, so that the housewife can compare 
these recipes with her own and where they are alike multiply or divide 
the values of each according to the size of her family. As this book is 
not intended as a substitute for a cookbook, the kind and quantity of 
seasonings have not been given, these having no appreciable food 
value. 
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3SI 


iHCaSDOHIS 

MEAStTKE 

Wunar 

OuMcss 

Tdul 

Caiobies 

I)l5!IBIBI7TIOt7 Ot 
CA£0S1ES 



1 

Fbotbd) 

Pai 

Casbo- 

bydiatk 

Angel Care 

1 cup sugar 
cup flour 

Whites 8 eggs 

1 tsp. vanilla 

Loaf2}^'x5J^'’ 

xSH" 

1 

1260 

1 

156 

12 

1092 

1 tsp. cream of 
tartar 

PiecelJi*x2'’ 


100 

12 

1 

87 

AspiE anh Cakrot 
Salas 

1 cup shredded raw 
apple 

1 cup shredded raw 
carrot 

4 servings 

13.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

444 

j 

13 

302 

129 

4 lettuce leaves 

1 serving 

2.9 

100 

3 

68 

29 

3 tbap . mayonnaiae 
Apple, Baked 

1 large apple 

2 tbap. sugar 

1 tbsp. water 

1 serving 

4,5 

200 

3 

5 

192 

Apple, Baked, with 
Whipped Ckeau 
1 large apple 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 tbsp. water 

1 tbsp. cream 

1 apple 

4.8 

200 

3 

61 

136 

Apple Pie 

4 apples 
cup sugar 

Water 

Pie 9' diam. 

28.0 

1830 

64 

744 

1022 

Pastry for 2 
crusts 

Piece 4}^' at 
ciicuinference 

4.8 

300 

9 

1 

123 

168 

Apple Sauce 

4 large apples 

6}^ tbsp. sugar 

1 

2H cups 

23.0 

671 

1 

1 

9 

26 

636 

Water 

1 cup 

9.2 

268 

4 

10 

254 

Apple Sauce Cake 

1 cup sugar 

2 tbsp. butter 

1 cup apple sauce 

2 cups flour 

1 tsp. soda 

LoafSM'Efl" 

21.2 

2474 

116 

281 

2077 

H cup raians 

Spices 

Piece 

X 3^" 

0.8 

100 

5 

11 

84 
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3S2 


XtrGHEDUiNTS 

Measuer 

Wi&IGUT 

Ounces 

Total 

Caloues 

DzSTRtBUTION 

Caioubs 

OF 


PaOTEIN 

Fat 

Caibo> 

UVDIATS 

Apple Snow 

3 egg whites 
^ cup steamed 
apple pulp 


15.7 

762 




cup sugar 

Apple Tapioca 
}4 cup tapioca 

4 apples 

H cup sugar 

3 cups water 

syi cups 

48 

18 

696 

Few grains salt 
Apbicois, Stewed, 
Dmed 

1 lb. apricots 

4^ cups 

1 

34.5 

950 

6 

12 

932 

1 cup sugar 

5J4 cups 

56.4 

2100 

85 

41 

1974 

Water 

Aspaeagus, 

AU Geatin 

20 canned aspar- 
agus tips 3" long 
i}4 tbsp. cheese 
yi slice bread 
tbsp. butter 

1 cup 

1 

10.7 

400 

1 

16 

8 

376 

Seasoning 

Aspaeacos, 

Cbeaued 

20 asparagus tips 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 tbsp. flour 

1 cup 

5.9 

200 

40 

115 

45 

y^ cup milk 
Asparagus, 

ON Toast 

1 can. (20 stalks) 
asparagus 

1 cup 

7.0 

268 

39 

152 

77 

4 slices toast 

4 servings 

30.8 

678 

92 

309 

277 

1 cup white sauce 
Asparagus Soup, 
CSEAU OP 

1 can asparagus 

1 bouillon cube 

4 cups milk 

4 tbsp. butter 

5 tbsp. flour 

1 serving 

7.7 

169 

23 

77 

69 
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Table II.— DrETAHY Recipes {CoiUimted) 
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Ingredients 

Mxasuse 

Weight 

Ounces 

Total 

CaLOIU]$S 

DiSTSIBimoN ot 
Caloues 




Pbotein 

Fat 

Cazso- 

BEDHATE 

Asparagus Soup, 
Cream op — 
ConHmted 







2 eggs 

2 qts. 

60.0 

ISIO 

250 

845 

415 

Seasonings 

Avocado Dessert 
small avocado 

1 tbsp. powdered 
sugar 

1 cup 

7.5 

189 

1 

31 

106 

52 

^ tsp. lemon juice 
Avocado on the 
Hale Shell 
large avocado 
pear 

1 tsp. olive oil 

1 serving 

2.4 

149 1 

1 

1 

5 

108 

1 

1 

36 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 
Avocado Salad 

cup avocado 
cubes 

2 lettuce leaves 

tsp. olive oil 

1 serving : 

6.4 

456 

12 

394 

50 

tsp. lemon juice 
Basing Powder 
Biscuit 

2 cups flour 

4 tsp. baking 
powder 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. lord 

1 serving 

3.0 

170 

5 

148 

17 

1 tbsp. butter 

24 small biscuits 

14.8 

1182 

128 

319 

73S 

cup milk 

Banana and Lettuce 
Salad 
^ banana 

1 lettuce leaf 

1 biscuit 

0.7 

SO 

5 

14 

31 

1 tbsp. orange juice 
Banana Jelly 

1 tbsp. gelatin 
cup sugar 

1 serving 

Piece d* X 4* 

1.8 

33 

1 

1 

31 

1 

% cup banana 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 

xlK' 

Piece 3" X 2' 

16.0 

418 

37 

6 

375 

2 cups water 
Banana Nut Salad 

1 tbsp. walnuts 
banana 

El" 

3.8 

100 

9 

1 

90 
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Table II.— Dietary Reopes ( Coniimied ) 


Inobediemts 

Mxasube 

Weioht 

OuNcas 

Total 

Calokies 

Bstiubutiok 

Calohieb 

OF 


Pbotein 

Fat 


Banana Nut 

Salad— C ontmted 

1 lettuce leaf 

1 tbsp. mayonnaise 

1 serving 

4.4 

261 

15 

175 

71 

Banana Salad 

4 bananas 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 

8 lettuce leaves 
^ cup chopped 
peanuts 

cup boiled diess- 

8 servings 

23.2 

881 

lOS 

317 

459 

ing 

1 serving 

2.9 

110 

13 

40 

57 

Baked Bean Soup, 
Cbeau of 

2 tbsp. butter 

4 tbsp. flour 

1 cup milk 

IH cups bean pulp 

1 cup -water 

1 cup strained 
tomato 

5 cups 

39.9 

964 

149 

439 

375 

Seasonings 

1 cup { 

8.0 

193 

30 

88 

75 

Bean Stew, Kidney 
cup kidney beans 
onion 

1 tbsp. rice 

2 small potatoes 

2 aips canned 

tomatoes 

1 tbsp. butter 

3^ cups 

36.0 

730 

189 

130 

411 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

9.6 

195 

so 

35 

no 

Beans, Lima, Baked 

2 cups dried Lima 
beans 

2* cube fat salt 
pork 

1 small onion, cut 
fine 

H cup carrot cubei 

6 cups 

(round pan 8* 
dism.,4‘'deepj 

42.0 

1760 

233 

693 

834 

2 tbsp. butter 

1 cup 

7.0 

293 

39 

115 

139, 

Beans, Lima, 
Buttesed 

1 cup beans 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 cup 

6.9 

396 

61 

146 

189 
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Table TI. — ^DietaR!? Recipes (Continued) 


35S 


lMGBI£DI£NTS 

Heabube 

Whohi 

Ounces 

1 Total 

Distbidution 

Calobies 

r os 




1 

1 

Pbotein 

Fat 

Cabbo- 

msBAiTe 

Beans, Stbing, 
Butieked 

2^ cups stiiag 
beans 1 " pieces 

1 tbsp. butter 

2J^ cups 

10.0 

1 

200 

23 

1 

106 

71 

tsp. salt 

1 cup 

4J 

86 

10 

46 

30 

Beans, Stbing, 
Ceeaued 

1 cup string beans 

1 * pieces 

^ cup milk 

2 tap. butter 

2 tsp. flour 

1 cup 

6.8 

193 

25 

1 

i 

1 

104 

1 

' 64 

tap. salt 

Beef, Dbied, 
Cbeaiied I 
oz. dried beef 
(slice 4" E S") 

1 tbsp. beef 
drippings 

1 tbsp. flour 
% cup milk 

1 

%cup 

6.0 

250 

40 

i 

162 

1 

48 

Seasonings 

1 aip 

8.0 

333 

53 

216 

64 

Beef, Dried, 
Cbeamed n 
cup (2 oz.) dried 
bed 

1 cup milk 

2 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. flour 

cups 

12.0 

1 

i 

1 

1 520 

106 

322 

92 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

8.0 

347 

71 

215 

61 

Beef, Haubixrg 
Steak WITH 
Geavy 

cup chopped beef 
1 tbsp. flour 
tbsp. butter 
Onion i 

2 balls 2 " diam., 
thick 

6.8 

298 

114 

155 

29 

Salt and pepper 
Beef Heart, ■ 

Stuffed 

1 beef heart (3 lb.) 
9 oz. salt pork 

4 tbsp. gravy 

1 heart and 
gravy 

48.0 

1 

1 

4216 

940 

2810 

468 
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iHOamiEMTB 

Measuse 

Weioh* 

Ounces 

Total 

DlSTRZBUnOU 

Calobies 

OB 


Faoteln 

Fat 

Cabbo- 

HVDBaTE 

BEEEliEART.STirPFED 
— Continued 

6 oz. bread crumbs 
} 4 , cup flour 
Seasoiungs 

Piece 23^* x 

iWxH" 

and 1 tbsp 






Beee Loae 

2 lb. lean beef 

1 egg 

gravy 

Loaf 4' X 6 * 

1.1 

100 

21 

68 

n 

2 tbsp. melted 
butter 

Piece 4' x 6 ' 

26.0 

1811 

719 

1092 


Seasonings 

Beer, Romm Steak, 
Stuefed 

2 lb. lean steak 

R 0 U 6 ' or 7* 

1.4 

100 

40 

60 


2 oz. suet 

4 oz. bread crumbs 

long, S'diam. 
Piece 3* diam., 

36.0 

2107 

800 

lOSl 

256 

Seasonings 

Beeb, SmoiN Steak 
P iece of steak 4" 
xl'xYi' 

thick 

1.7 

100 

39 

49 

12 

tbsp. butter 
Beef Stew wits 
Veoetadles 
lb. beef plate 

3 ^ cup carrot cubes 
1 onion 

3 potatoes 

cup turnip cubes 
■ cup flour 

1 serving 

5.6 

398 

108 

1 

290 


Water and season- 

43 ^ cups 

34.0 

1132 

183 

510 

439 

ings 

Beef, Swiss Steak 

1 lb. lean beef round 

cup flour 

2 tbsp. drippings 

1 cup 

Piece 4}^'x7* 

7.2 

238 

39 

107 

92 

1 slice onion 

1 tbsp. vinegar 

xl' 

Piece 4* x 1“ 

15.0 

1215 

418 

585 

212 

Seasonings 
Bluebesby Pie 

3 cups blueberries 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 tbsp. comstarcli 



100 

35 

48 

17 
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Table II. — DnsTASY RECiPEg {Continued) 
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iNOBEDZEinifi 

Measube 

WZIOBT 

Omjcss 

Total 

CALOaiEfi 

DiSTBIBirnON 00 

Calosibb 





Pbotbik 

Fat 

Cahbo- 

hu»ats 

BtTrEBEEBV Pie — 
Ctmlinued 
% cup sugar 

Pie 9^ diam. 

30.0 

2140 ' 

84 

742 

3.-^1 4. 

(scant) 

^ tsp. salt 

Past^ for crust 

Piece 4J4" at 
circumfer- 
ence 

4.8 

1 

340 

13 ' 

119 

208 

Bean Moteins 

1 cup flour 

1 tsp. soda 

2 cups bran 

1 tsp. salt 

cups milk 
^ cup molasses 

12 muffins, 
diam. 

24.0 

1382 

1 

1 

271 

236 

875 

1 egff 

1 muffin 

2.0 

115 

23 

20 

72 

Bean and Wheat 
Gebu Mdeeins 
cup flour 
tsp. baking 
powder 
tsp. salt 

1 cup bran 

cup wheat germ. 
2^ tbsp. molasses 
legg 

6 muffins, 2J^* 
diam. 

9.1 

674 

118 

83 

473 

H cup milk 

1 muflin 

1.5 

114 

20 

14 

80 

Beown Betty 

2 cups bread 
crumbs 

4 tbsp. butter 

3 large apples 

H cup sugar 

2H cups 

1 

t 

25.5 

1 

1240 

44 

1 

434 

1 

762 

1 cup water 

1 cup 

10.2 

500 

18 

175 

307 

Beown Sadce 

2 tbsp. butter 
yi slice onion 

3 tbsp. flour 

1 cup brown stock 

04 cups 

7.8 

228 

32 

1 

1 

1 

112 

?4 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

6.7 

195 

27 

96 

72 

Beown Sdoae Sauce 
H cup brown sugar 
y4 tbsp. cornstarch 

1 cup water 

1 tsp. vinegar 

1 cup (very full) 

9.9 

330 

1 

— 

330 

I 
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Table II. — ^Dietaily Recipes (Coniinued) 


lNOK£DIENTS 

AIeasuie 

Weiobt 

Ounces 

Total 

Distribution 

Calobiiss 

OP 


PfiOTEIN 

Fat 

Cabbo. 

HYDRAlS 

Cabbage and Apple 
Salad 

1 cup chopped 
cabbage 
lajge apple 




1 



2 tbap. mayonnaise 

3 servings 

10'.6 

297 


203 

80 

3 lettuce leaves 
Cabbage, Btjttebed 

1 serving 

3.2 

100 

H 

68 

27 

cups cabbage 

cup 

5.8 

100 

10 

54 

36 

tbsp. butter 
Cabbage, 

Escalloped 

2}^ cups cabbage 

1 cup vrliite sauce 

2 tbsp. cheese 

2 tbsp. bread 

1 cup 

1 

133 

13 

72 

1 

1 

48 

crumbs 

2 cups 


600 

72 

396 

132 

1 tsp. butter 
Cabbage Salad 
% cup cabbage 

1 tbsp. French 

5^ cup 

2.4 

100 

12 

66 

22 

dieesing 

Cake, Two Egg^ 
cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

cup milk 

H cup 

2 layers, 

9" diam., 

2.8 

100 

4 

82 

14 

2 cups flour 

3 tsp. baking 

1' thick 

Piece, 2“ X 

2M'xl*’ 

22.1 

2727 

164 

1010 

1553 

powder 

Caramel Pudding 

2 cups milk 

5 tbsp. cornstarch 
cup sugar 

4.6 

100 

1 

6 

37 

57 

J4 cup water 

6 servings 

24.2 

900 

64 

177 

659 

1 tsp. vanilla 

Salt 

Cabbot and Orange 
Salad 

% cup grated 
carrot 

2 slices otauge, 
thick, 2 " diam. 

3 lettuce leaves 

1 serving 

6.0 

ISO 

10 

29 

111 


1 Foi other cahes see A»gd, Chocolaie, Fnut, etc. 










APPENDIX 

Tabijs n.-DffiTABY Recipes {CotOimudi 


Cabeot amt Orange 
Saui—CtmUmied 
2 tbsp. orange 
juice 

2 tsp. mayonndse 
yi tep. salt 
Cabroxb, Buttered 
2 cups carrots 
2 tbsp. butter 
Carrots, Creamed 
2 cups carrots 
% tbsp. butter 
% tbsp. flour 
^ cup milk 
CmoT Sandwich 

2 slices whole wheat 
bread 3Ji* x 3' 

xr 

1 tsp. butter 

3 tbsp. raw grated 
carrot 

1 tbsp. orange juice 
Ceibbv SodP) 

Cream or 

2 bunches celery 

4 tbsp. butter 
6 tbsp. flour 

3 cups milk 
Seasonings 

Charlotte Russe 
Filling 

1 cup thick cream 
cup skim milk 
^tsp. gelatin 
yi cup sugar 

4 tbsp. water 
Cheese and Olive 

Sandwich 

1 tbsp. mayonnaise 

2 tbsp. cheese 

2 olives, chopped 
2 slices wMte bread 


Measure 

Weiqhi' 

Ounces 

Total 

Calobjxs 

Distbibuxion 

CaIOSIES 




Peoieih 

Fat 

1 serving 

8.0 

175 

9 

89 

lyi cups 

10.6 

351 

13 

235 

1 cup 

6.1 

200 

7 

134 

2j^cups 

14.8 

330 

36 

144 

1 cup 

5.9 

131 

14 

57 

1 sandwich. 

3.4 

127 

13 

40 

Syi cups 

40.0 

1097 

128 

666 

1 cup 

8.4 

230 

26 

140 

2}4 cups 

17.2 

1177 

44 

879 

1 cup 

6.9 

471 

18 

351 

1 sandwich 

3.8 

426 

54 

260 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Table II. — ^Dietaev Recipes {Pontitmed) 


Ingxedients 

llEASima 

WacaiT 
OnNCES ( 

Total 

DlSTBIBUnON 0 ; 

Cazobies 


Fbotein 

Fat 

Cabbo* 

ETYDBATi; 

Cheese and Fine- 
apple Salad 
head lettuce 

6 slices canned 
pineapple 

1 cream cheese 

6 tbsp. French 

6 servings 

22.4 

1 

79 

906 

328 

dressing 

1 serving 

3.7 


13 

151 

55 

Cheese Fondue 
cups grated 
cheese 

1 cup milk 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 cup soft bread 

Round pan 1' 
deep, 7' diara. 

1S.8 

1053 

247 

681 

125 

crumbs 

3 eggs 

Piece 

3.0 

200 

46 

130 

24 

Cheese Sauce 
tbsp. butter 

1}4 tbsp. flour 

1 cup milk 

1J4 cups 

10.5 

492 

73 

338 

81 

cup grated cheese 

1 cup 

8.4 

393 

58 

270 

65 

Cheese Soueel^ 

2 tbsp. butter 

3 tbsp. flour 

cup milk 
cup cheese 

3 eggs 

3 cups 

11.5 

661 

IIP 

467 

75 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

3.8 

220 

40 

155 

25 

Cheese Straws 

1 tbsp. butter 
^ cup flour 

1 cup bread crumbs 

2 tbsp. milk 

1 cup grated cheese 

28 straws 

8.0 

1050 

182 

542 

326 

Seasonings 

1 straw 

0.3 

38 


19 

12 

Cheese, Toasted 
Saltines 

6 saltines 

2 tbsp. cheese 

6 crackers 

1.1 

172 

28 

79 

65 

Chiceen, Cseaued 
14 cup canned 
chicken 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 tbsp. flour 
}4 cup milk 

1 cup 

7.2 

435 

72 

315 

43 
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Table II.— PmAav Recipes {ConUmud) 


Tsaimajm 

Measvkr 

WEiaar 

OONCES 

ToiAl 

Caiouss 

BisnansoK at 

Caiques 





Paotum 

FAr 

Cauo- 

huisais 

CracKEH Salad 

1 cup cooked 
cMcken 

1 cup celery 

8 lettuce leaves 

4 tbsp. French 
dressing 

4 tbsp. mayonnaise 

8 servings 


915 

174 

686 

55 

dressing 

1 serving 

1.8 

114 

22 

85 

Chocolate I 
^ cup milk 
}i cup water 
sq. chocolate 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 cup 

9.0 

223 

23 

106 

94 

Chocolate 11 
i cup milk 
sq. chocolate 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 cup 

9.3 

306 

39 

150 

117 

Chocolate blanc 

UAHGE 

3 tbsp. cornstarch 

2 cups milk 
}4 cup sugar 

IH sq. chocolate 

2J^ cups 

21.2 

1077 

88 

362 

627 

^ tsp. vanilla 

1 cup 

8.S 

431 

35 

145 

251 

Chocolate Drop 
Cookies 
li cup butter 

1 cup brown sugar 

cup milk 

2 cups Sour 

2e!ggs 

3 sq. chocolate 

1 cup nut meats 

2 tsp. soda 

S6 cookies 2}^*' 
diam. 

32.0 

3760 

292 

1980 

1488 

2 tsp, vanilla 

1 cooky 

0.6 

63 

5 

35 

23 

Chocolate Fudge 

2 cups sugar 
^ cup milk 

1 tbsp, butter 

Sheet 6' X 4' X 

r 

20.6 

2244 

56 

444 

1744 

2 sq. chocolate 
i tsp. vanilla 

Piece IJ^'xr 
xM' 

0.9 

100 

2 

20 

78 
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Table II.— Dietahy Recipes {CmUinuecI) 


iNOlEDlENia 

Mxmvib 

Weioht 

OUMCKS 

Total 

Calories 

Distribuiidh 

Calories 

OF 




Fbotbui 

Fat 

Casbo- 

SVDRAlE 

Chocolate Loap 
Cake 
cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

cup milk 

1^ cups flour 

2^ tap. baking 

Loaf X 

1014 ' E 2 }^* 

28.0 

3070 

165 

1252 

1653 

powder 

2 sq. chocolate 

Piece 2J4“ * 

E 

0.9 

100 

5 

41 

54 

Chocolate Nut 
Casaitels 
^ cup condensed 
milk 

^ cup cream 

2 cups sugar 
^ cup glucose 

2 sq. chocolate 
^ cup English 

Sheet 8' X 4* X 
V 

1 

26.0 

3892 

173 

1 

1260 

2459 

walnuts 
^ cup ahnonds 

Piece I'x 1" 

0.7 

100 

4 

32 

64 

Chocolate Nut 
Fudge 

2 cups sugar 
% cup milk 

2 tbsp. butter 

2 sq. chocolate 

H tap. vanilla 
% cup chopped 
walnuts 

H tep. salt 

Square S'xO' 
xl' 

28.4 

3133 

122 

1060 

1951 

Club Sandwich 

2 slices toast 

2 ^ces cooked 
bacon 

2 large leaves 
lettuce 

3 tbsp. chopped 
chicken 

3 tbsp. mayonnaise 
dressiiig 

4 olives 

2 slicea tomato 
HegS 

1 sandwich 

9.0 

609 

91 

417 

101 
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Table II. — ^Dietary Recipes {ConlimeS) 



Cocoa I 

cup milk 
cup water 
2 tsp. cocoa 
2 tap. sugar 1 

Cocoa H 

1 cup milk 

2 tsp* cocoa 

2 tsp. sugar 1 

Cocoa HI 

1 cup milk 

2 tsp. cocoa 

3 tbsp. lactose 1 

Cocoa IV 

4 tbap. dried whole 
milk 

2 tsp. cocoa 
2 tap. sugar 

1 cup water 
Cocoa V 

cup evaporated 
milk 

cup water 

2 tsp. cocoa 
2 tsp. sugar 

Cocoa Tapioca 
^ cup milk 
2 tbsp. tapioca 
2 tsp. cocoa 
4 tsp. sugar 
Coconut Caramels 

1 cup condensed 

Tnillr 

cup cream 
cup maple syrup 

2 cups sugar 
^ cup glucose 
1 cup coconut 

Coconut Custaed 
Pie 

1 cup coconut 

3 cups milk 
6 eggs 


9,0 161 22 63 76 


9.0 240 38 107 95 


9.2 320 39 107 174 


8.5 217 36 93 88 


8.0 223 37 98 88 


5<cup 
1 cup 


7.0 324 28 

9.3 432 37 


Sheets's 4' 

jjI' 26.0 3735 118 

1 caramel, i 

cube 0.4 SO 1 

PieO'diam. 48.9 2M9 312 

Piece iW at 8.1 475 52 

circumfer- 

ence 


78 218 
104 291 


881 2736 
12 37 


1277 12S0 

214 209 


% cup sugar 
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Table JI.— Dietary Recipes (Continued) 


Ingredients 

MJaABURE 

■Wkioiit 

Ounces 

Total 

CaLoriiss 

DlSTRiDUTtON 

Caloues 

OP 


Protein 

Fat 

Casbo- 

hydratr 

CocoMBT Custard 

Pie — CotiUmied 
Pastry for under- 
ciust 

Codfish Balls 

1 cup codfish 

2 cups potato 

2 tbsp. butter 

1 egg 

10 balls 2' 
diam. 

16.6 

080 

138 

632 

210 

Fat for frying 

ibaU 

1.7 

100 

14 

65 

21 

Codfish, Creamed 

2 cups salt cod 
(shredded) 

1 cup skim ndik 

1 cup water 

3 tbsp. butter 

4 cups 

18.4 

747 

243 

343 

1 

161 

4 tbsp. flour 

1 cup 

4.6 

187 

61 

86 

40 

Coffee Jelly 

2 tbsp. gelatin 
cup cold ■water 

1 cup boiling water 

2 cups boiled coSee 

4 cups 

31.0 

352 

72 


280 

cup sugar 

1 cup 

8.0 

88 

18 

— 

70 

Cole Sla'W 

2 cups shredded 
cabbage 

^ cup thick cream 
1}4 tbsp. vinegar 

2y4 cups 

7.2 

259 

IS 

202 

42 

Seasonings 


2.8 

100 

6 

78 

16 

Cole Slaw -with 
Fefpek 

2 cups shredded 
cabbage 
green pepper 
yd, cup thin cream 

2)4 cups 

i 

8.1 

168 

17 

98 

S3 

1J4 tbsp. ■vinegar 

1 cup 

3.2 

67 

7 

39 

21 

CooKTES, Plain! 

14 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg 

yd cup milk 

2 tap, baking 
powder 

60 cookies 2yd’ 
diom. 

26.0 

2911 

166 

957 

1788 

2}^ cups flour 

1 cooky 

0.S 

50 

3 

17 

30 


’ For other cookies see ChacolaU, HtrmUs, Molasses, Oatmeal, Peanut. 
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Table II.— Dietajiy Recipes {Continues) 


IHGXEDIEIITS 


Coen A la Southebn 
1 cup canned corn 
1 egg 

% tbsp. butter 

1 cup milk 
Seasonings 

Cobb Bbead, Old 
New England 

2 cups commeal 
1 cup dour 

^ cup suet 
^ cup molasses 
Coen Cake {Johnny 
cake) 

cup cominesi 
cups flour 
cup sugar 
S tsp. baking 
powder 
^ tsp. salt 
1 cup milk 

1 egg 

2 tbsp. butter 
Cohn Chowder 

1 cup canned com 

2 cups potatoes 
8 soda ctockecs 

2 cups milk 

1}^ tbsp. butter 
oz. salt pork 
Seasonings 
Corn Mopeins 
a cup conuneal 
1 cup flour 

3 tsp. baking 
powder 

1 tbsp. sugar 
1 tbsp. melted 
butter 
H tsp. salt 
K cup milk 

1 egg 

Corn Soup, Creau op 

2 cups canned com 
2 cups milk 





PsOT£Qf Pat I CaABO- 

iHYDlUtB 


•8 590 9S 243 252 

.4 29S 47 122 i2<5 


Loaf 1 * 1 6 » 

*8J4* 

Piece 2)/^" x 1* 
X 1* 


20.0 2000 160 590 1250 

LO 100 8 30 gj 


Loaf 6* K 10* 
xl* 

Piece 2* X 2* 
xl* 


18.0 1538 162 364 1012 

1.2 100 10 24 66 


41.7 1244 144 540 560 

8.3 250 29 109 112 


8 mu ffing , 2^* 

diam. 

1 muffin 


13.0 1100 143 271 686 

1.6 133 17 33 83 
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Table II.— Dietaby Recipes 


iHOIlXDIEN'ia 

Measube 

Weiout 

Ounces 

Total 

Distribution 

Caiosieb 

ov 


Fboteih 

Fat 


Corn Sour, Cream 

OP — ConUmed 

2 tbsp. butter 

2 tbap. flour 

2 cups water 

5^ cups 

44.7 

1163 

137 

439 

S87 

Seasonii^ 

1 cup 

7.8 

200 

24 

76 

100 

Cornstarch blanc 

MANGE 

4 tbsp. comstarcli 
14 cup sugar 

2 cups milk 

2 cups 

19.5 

733 

64 

176 

493 

^ tsp. vanilla 

1 cup 

1 9.8 

367 

32 

88 

247 

Cottage Pudding 
cup butter 
^ cup sugar 
legg 

1 cup milk 

2i4 cups flour 

4 tsp. baking 

1 

2 loaves 6" x 

4'r1M‘' 

24.3 

2100 

179 

549 

1372 

powder 

14 tsp. salt 

Piece ' X 2" 
X 2 W 

1.1 

100 

7 

26 

67 

Cranberry Jelly 

4 cups cranberries 

1 cup water 

314 cups 

30.0 

1982 

12 

41 

1929 

2 cups sugar 

1 cup 

8.6 

566 

3 

12 

551 

Cranberry Fie 

2 cups cranberries 

1 cup sugar 
cup water 

Plain pastry for 

Pie 8' diam. 

21.2 

1462 

28 

266 

1168 

undercrust and 
strips over top 

Piece SJi' at cir- 
cumference 

4,2 

310 

6 

64 

240 

Cranberry Pudding , 
Steamed 
}4 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

3 eggs 

3^ cups flour 
cup milk 

6 cups 

(04 quart mold) 

41.0 

3600 

347 

1178 

2075 

1)4 cupt cranberries 

i 1 cup 

7.0 

600 

58 

196 

346 

Cranberry Sauce 

1 cup cranberries 
cup sugar 

ii4 cups 

8.0 

520 

2 

6 

512 

}4 cup water 

1 cup 

7.1 

462 

2 

5 

455 
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Table II. — ^Dietary Reopes 


Bvqxediehts 


CSEAM PnUNG I 
cup sugar 
^ cup flour 
2 eggs 
2 cups milk 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Cream Filung II 
1 cup thick cream 
cup milk 
1 egg white 
cup sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla 
Cream Pie wech 

Merimgiie 

2 cups milk 

5 tbsp. flour I 
a cup sugar 
2 eggs 
Flavoring 
Pastry for under- 
crust 

Cream Pure Shells 
.1 cup flour 
H cup butter 
4 eggs 
1 cup water 
Cream Sauce 
% cup thick cream 
}fi cup skim milk 
cup powdered 
sugar 

1 tsp. vaniUa 
Croutons (Fried) 

4 oz. brecid 

1 oz. fat 

Croutons (Toasted) 
5^ oz. bread 

Cur Cakes, Plain 
% cup butter 

2 cups sugar 
4 eggs 

1 cup milk 
3)^ cups flour 



2H cups 
1 cup 


I 


Pie 9“ diom. 
Piece 4J^* at cir- 
cumference 


20 puSs 
1 puS 


1)^ aips 
1 cup 

80 croutons 
cubes 

10 croutons 
112 croutons 
cubes 

10 croutons 


DismBtmaiif of 

CAI 0 SIE 9 

P&OTJsm ]7ais CaUO- 

bvsrate 


130 2M 812 
32 117 325 


1170 S6 909 20S 

390 19 303 68 


1597 163 594 840 

250 26 94 135 


1510 158 1017 335 

76 8 51 17 


22 595 256 

15 396 171 

40 264 239 

5 33 30 

58 16 330 

5 2 30 
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Table II. — ^Dietary REapES {Continued) 



HiABnaE 

Weight 

Ounces 

Total 

Distribution 

Calories 

OT 



Protein 

Fat 

Cavbo- 

IntDBAlE 

Cup Cakes, Plain — 
Contimied 

4 tsp. baking 

24 cakes 

2 ' dlam. 

44.0 





powder 

2" thick 

4740 

38.5 

1560 

2795 

)4, isp. mace 
CusPAKD, Boiled 

2 cups milk 

3 egg yolks 

1 coke 

1.8 

200 

16 

65 

119 

M cup sugar 

2 cups 

15.0 

692 

91 

303 

298 

tsp. vanilla 
Custard, Cup 

3 cups milk 

1 cup 

7.5 

346 

45 

152 

149 

3 eggs 

cups 

, 33.8 

1030 

172 

400 

458 

6 tbsp. sugar 
Custard Pie 

2 eggs 

3 tbsp. sugar 

1 cup 

9.7 

294 

49 


131 

2 cups milk 

Pastry for under- 

Pie 9" diam. 
Piece 4j/^' at cir- 

22.4 

1260 

151 


529 

crust 

Date and Creau 
Cheese Sand- 
wiches 

3 slices bread 

2 tsp. butter 

cumference 

3 triangles 3' 

3.6 

200 

24 


84 

3 dates 

x3}^'x4^5'*’ 

.3.0 

290 

27 


149 

1 tbsp. cheese 
Date Muppins 

1 cup whole wheat 
flour 

1 cup white flour 

M cup sugar 

1 cup dates 
legg 

1 cup milk 

1 tbsp. butter 

3 tsp. baking 

1 triangle 

9 muflSns 2% " 

1.0 

97 

9 

38 

1 

SO 

powder 

diam. 

23.4 

1898 

181 


1431 

^ tsp. salt 

Date Pudding I 

1^ cups dates 
^ cup white flour 
cup whole 
wheat flour 
cup brown sugai 

1 muffin 

2.5 

200 

19 

1 

151 
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Table II. — ^Dietaby Recipes {Continued) 



■Weight Tmai 
Ounces Calosies - 


2 loaves 3' 
diam., 4^^" 
high 

Piece 3* diam., 
1/^* thick 


Date Pudding I — Lda! 4* diam., 

Continued 6" l^h 

cup drippings Piece 1 x 1 x 

1/^ tsp. cinnamon 134*' 

Date Pudding II 
% cup butter 
^ cup molasses 
cup milk 
1 egg 

1}4 cups ■whole 2 loaves 3' 
wheat flour diam., 4 

1 cup dates 

14 tsp. soda Piece 3* diam., 

tsp. salt 34* thick 

Date Sandwiches 
3 thin slices bread 3 triangles 3 x 

2 tsp. butter 334“ * 4^* 

6 dates 1 triangle 

Egg and Tomato 
Salad 
34eeB 

3 lettuce leaves 

tomato 

}4tbsp.mayoimaise 1 serving 
Eggnog 
^ cup milk 
legg 

2 tsp. sugar 

Flavorings 1 cup 

Egg, Poached on 
Spinach 
34 cup spinach 

1 egg , . 

1 tsp. butter 1 serving 

Egg Salad 

2 eggs 

4 leaves lettuce 
234 tbsp. mayon- 
naise 2 servings 

Egg Timbale 
legg 

% cup milk 

Seasonings 34 cup 


1 serving 


I 2 servings 


DlSTRIBimON OF 

Calosieb 

Fsotsin Fat axDXATs 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Table II. — Dietabv Recipes ( Continue ^ 


IHOIEDIENIS 

Miusuae 

Weioiit 

OUMCBS 

Total 

Caiobies 

BlSTRiaUTlOM 

CAIiOBIBB 

'OP 


PHomii 

Fat 

1 Cabbo- 
iBvmAia 

Eggs a la Golden- 
bod 

2 cups milk 

4 tbsp. flour 

4 tbsp. butter 
Segga 

8 servings 

1 

1 

2287 



1 

1 

1 

8 ^ces bread 

4S.3 

404 

955 

, 928 

SeosoiuBga 

Eggs, Scbaicbled 

S eggs 
% cup milk 

1 serving 

5.7 

286 

51 

119 

, 116 

' 2 tbsp. butter 

114 cups 

12.7 

584 

119 

440 

25 

Seasonings 
Evapoeated Mh.k 
Sauce 

1)4 cups evapor- 
ated milk 

1 cup 

8.5 

389 

79 

293 

17 

H cup sugar (scant) 

1}4 cups 

16.8 

872 

95 

250 

527 

3 tbsp. lemon juice 
Ebxkch Salas 

Dbesstno 

4 tbsp. olive oil 

1 cup 

11.2 

580 

63 

167 

350 

2 tbsp. vinegar 

6 tbsp. 

2.S 

400 

— 

400 


Seasonings 

Frdii Balls 

1 lb. prunes 

1 lb. lai^s 

11b. figs 
in lbs. dates 

1 tbsp. 

0.4 

67 


67 


lb. almonds 

94 bails 

84.0 

9470 

489 

2850 

6131 

lb. pecans 

Fbbix CiucE 

2 cups ^ortening 
2% cups brovm 
sugar 

1 cup molasses 

4 sq. cholocate 

12 eggs 

4 cups flour 

1 cup dder 

. 1 lb. almonds 

2 lbs. seeded raisins 
21bs. Sultana raisins 
1-1^ lbs. dtron 

1 lb. currants 

Iball 

i 

1 

0.9 

100 

1 

5 

30 

65 
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Table H.— Dietabv Rechpes ( ContUtuei ) 


iNaiusnGNis 

MisAStr&E 

Wmost 

Ounces 

Tom 

Caloues 

Cibtbibittiok Of 
CALO bOS 





PSOlEIK 

Fat 

Casbo- 

ramt Cake — 

6 loaves 






Coniimted 

2* deep, 






lemon lind 

6yi‘' diam.. 






^ orange rind 

hole in 

14.5 





1 lb. candied 
cherries 

center 

Piece X 

lbs. 

24265 

1254 

8137 

14874 

Erbit Cocktail 


0.9 

100 

5 

26 

68 

1 cup grapefruit 




sections 







cup banana cubes 
^ cup pineapple 







cubes 







yi cup sugar 
^ cup water 

2 cups 

14.1 

412 

11 

10 

391 

FsottPiotch 




1 cup raspberry 
Juice 1 

lyi cups currant 
juice 1 

yi cup orange juice 1 
yi cup lemon juice 
2yi cups sugar j 

1 

1 

3 qts. 

100.4 

2727 

36 

27 

2664 

6 cups water 

Faun Salad I 

1 cup 

8.4 

227 

3 

2 

222 

yi lb. grapes 

3 small oranges 

1 small banana 

24 wolnuta 

d cups 

36.8 

2375 

SO 

1780 

51S 

9 leaves lettuce 

1 cup and 





1 cup mayonnaise 

2 tbsp. dress- 






dressing 

ing 

6.1 

396 

13 

297 

86 

Fnuir Salad II 






3 lettuce leaves 

3 sections grape 







fruit 







3 sections orange 

1 tbsp. oil 
^ tbsp. lemon juice 
Seasonings 

1 serving 

; 7.0 

200 

6 

123 

71 

Gingebbsead I 







1 cup molasses 
yi cup water 







2y^ cups flour 

1 tsp. soda 

Loofaj^'ES" 

j 





lyi tsp. ginger 

xT 

2SJ 

2189 

143 

4S6 

1590 






FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Table II. — Deetarv Recipes (Conlimied) 


37 ^ 



liIr.&auRB 

WEinni 

Ounces 

Total 

Calories 

DlSTRlBUnOK 

Caioues 

or 


Protein 

Fat 

Ml 

Gingembead I — 
Cmlimted 

4 tbsp. melted but' 
ter 

Piece 1 * X 194" 
x2' 

1.1 

100 

7 

21 

72 

^ tsp. salt 
Gimgebbeead II 

1 cup molasses 

1 cup sour milk 

2 ^ cups flour 

tsp. soda 

2 tsp. ginger 

tsp. salt 

Loaf9}4"BlO' 

xl* 

30.0 

2407 

181 

508 

1718 

cup incite d bu t ter 

Piecel'x2"x2* 

1.2 

100 

8 

22 

70 

Gbidcile Cakes 

2 cups flour 

1 tbsp. melted 
butter 

2 cups sour milk 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 eeg 

1 tsp. soda 

14 cakes 434 * 
diam. j 

2.5.0 

1.358 

191 

341 

826 

H tsp. salt 

1 cake 

1.8 

100 

14 

25 

61 

Hard Sauce 
cup butter 
cup powdered 
sugar 

^tsp.Iemoncxtract 

M cup 

7.4 

110.3 

3 

545 

555 

% tsp. vanilla 

1 tbsp. 

0.7 

100 

— 

50 

50 

Hash 

^ cup chopped heel 
ji cup chopped 
potato 
tbsp, butter 

cup 

6.0 

346 

120 

137 

89 

Onion 

1 cup 

8.0 

461 

160 

182 

119 

Heeuits 

cup butter 
% cup sugar 
iegg 

2 tbsp. milk 
cups flour 

2 tsp. baking 
powder 

50 cookies 2' 
diom. 

18.5 

2116 

127 

617 

1372 

cup raisins 

1 cooky 

0.4 

40 

2 

12 

26 
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Table II.— Dietahy Rdcipes 


iNOIiEDIEiraS 


Ice Cream, French 
2 cups skim milk 
1 tbsp. flour 
1 cup sugar 
lege 

1 qt. thin cream 

2 tbsp. vanilla 
Ice Cream, Phila- 
delphia 

1 qt. thin cream 
cup sugar 
IH tbsp. vanilla 
IlUSH StEtV WITH 
DUMPLIMGa 
Stew: 

2 lbs. mutton 
2 lbs. potatoes 
(4 cups) 

H lb. carrots 
G4 cup) 

^ lb. turnips 
(ji cup) 
a cup flour 
small onion 
Seasorungs 
Dumplings: 

2 cups flour 
2 cups chopped 
suet 

^ cup milk 
4 tsp. baking 
powder 
tsp. salt 
JUMKET 
1 cup milk 

1 tbsp. sugar 
ii junket tablet 
)/i tsp. vanilla 

Kohlrabi, Buttered 

2 cups kohlrabi 
2yi tbsp. butter 

Kohlrabi, Creamed 
2^ cups kohlrabi 
cubes 
1 cup milk 



Weiobi Total 
O uNcss Calories - 


riBTBIBOnOH C 

Calorqs 


IJ^ qts. 
1 cup 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 

Table II.— Dietary Recipes {Continued) 



MaASuaa 

Weighi 
Ounces ( 

Totai. 

BtSTRIUUnON OF 

CAtOttlES 



FaoiKiN 



Kohlrabi, Creameu 
— CmUimed 

1 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. flour 


19.9 

418 

65 

1 


Seasoning 


B.8 

186 

29 


72 

Leuoeape 

1 cup water 
in tbsp. sugar 

\>A cups 

10.0 

90 

_ 


90 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 cup 

8.0 

72 

— 

— 

72 

Leuoeabe, Egg 
legg 

2 tbsp, lemon juice 

2 tbsp. sugar 
% cup water 

1 cup 

9.0 

190 

25 

45 

120 

Lemonade, Lactose 

1 tbsp. canc sugar 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

6 tbsp. lactose 

% cup water 

1 cup 

8.C 

356 

■ 


356 

Lemon Ice 

1 cup water 

8 tbsp. sugar 

\. y \ cups 

13,5 

427 

1 


427 

4 tbsp. lemon juke 

1 cup 

7.7 

244 


— 

244 

Lemon Jelly 
cup sugar 

1 tbsp. gelatin 
}i cup lemon juice 

2 cups 

16.8 

435 

38 


397 

Ifi cups water 

1 cup 

8.4 

218 

19 


199 

Lemon Meuingde 
Pie 
' 3 eggs 

cups sugar 

2 tbsp. flour 

3 tbsp. powdered 
sugar 

2 cups water 

Juice 2 lemons 

Pie 9* diam. 

27.0 

2700 

140 

729 

1831 

Pastry for under- 
crust 

Piece 4 atcir 

cumference 

4.5 

450 

23 

121 

306 

Lemon Milk 
Sbebbet 

2 % cups milk 
cups sugar 

4Hcupa 

30.8 

1574 

66 

179 

1329 

cup lemon juice 

1 1 cup 

7.1 

363 

IS 

41 

307 
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IKOUSDIENTS 



TOTAt 

Calous. 

DisnuBmiouoi^' 

CALOHIEs 

■ 


PH 


Fiotm 

Pat 

Cuuo, 

ttrosAn 

Lemon Sauce 

14 cup sugar 

1 cup water 

2 tbsp. comstatcb 

2 tbsp. butter 
i}4 tbsp. lemon 

%cup 

10.? 

684 

1 

205 

478 

juice 

1 cup 

X2.8 

821 

1 

246 

574 

IiENtOB, Baked 
i4 uup dry lentils 

1 tbsp. bread 
crumbs 

2 tsp. butter 
^ small onion 
Water 

Seasonings 

Icup 

7.0 

44S 

107 

86 

252 

lENm Meai Loaf 
i4 lb. round steak 

1 cup cooked lentils 
legg 
cup milk 

4 tbsp. butter 
a cup chopped 
wainuta 
}4 cup bread 

Loa£2'x3'i 

S' 

18.8 

1640 

460 

672 

508 

crumbs 
}4 small onion 

Piece IJi' X 

1.1 

100 

28 

41 

31 

Lehul Soup 

2 tbsp. lentils (un- 
cooked) 

1)^ tbsp, flour 
}4 ftsp. butter 

1 tsp. sugar 

tsp. sidt 

2 cups water 

2)^ cups 

18.0 

200 

54 

54 

112 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

8.5 

95 

16 

26 

53 

Lentil and Tomato 
Soup 

}4 cup lentils 
(cooked) 

1 cup tomatoes 
}4, tsp. sugar 
a tap. salt 
onion 

a tsp. lemon rind 
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FEEDING 1*HE FAMILY 
Tadie II. — ^Ddstarv Recipes {Conlinned) 



Measure 

Waionr 
Ounces i 

Total 
Calories - 

Distribution or 

Calories 



Protein 

Fax j 

Carbq. 

ITDRATB 

Lentil and Tomato 
Soot — CoHlituted 



372 




2 cups water 

3 cups 

24.2 

104 

12 

256 

Seasonings 

Livee, AMD Noodle 
Loae 

\i lb. liver 

14 cup uncooked 
vermicelli 

1 egg 

1 cup 

Loaf 6' diam., 

8.1 

124 

35 

4 

85 

cup 20% cream 
^ tbsp. butter 

IJ/^* thick 
Piece 2' E 2' X 

11.3 

S2S 

168 

256 

101 

tsp. salt 

Livee Sandwich I 

2 slicea whole 
wheat biead 

1 tsp, butter 

2 tsp. cooked liver 


2.1 

100 

32 

49 

19 

2 tsp, celery 

Livee Sandwich II 

2 slices white bread 
Z%' nZ" 
tbsp. chopped 
liver 

M tbsp. chopped 
green olives 

Salt and pepper 

1 tsp. mayonnaise 
Da^ onion Juice 
Macaeoni AND 
Cheese 

% cup uncooked 
macaroni 
cup grated chcesf 
1 tbsp. flour 

1}^ tbsp. butter 
^ cup milk 

1 sandwich 

2.2 

149 

24 

43 

82 

1 sandwich 

1.8 

146 

22 

60 

64 

3 tbsp. bread 

4 cups 

21.0 

1004 

170 

390 

444 

crumbs 

Macaroni Cro- 
quettes 

1 cup uncooked 
macaroni 

2J^ tbsp. butter 

1 cup 

5.3 

250 

41 

98 

111 
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htoRiiiisira 

MSASVSS 

WaoHT 

Ounces 

Tdial 

SiarEmuTioN or 
Caiobies 



PsOIEIN 

Eat 

Cabbo- 

avSSATS 

MacAAONI Ceo- 
QTOITES — Cottpd 
Icupniilk 
legg 
cup flour 

4 tbsp. butter 

1)4 cups bread 

Id croquettes 

2S.0 

2010 

208 

898 

9M 

crumbs 

1 croquette 

1.6 

126 

13 

S6 

57 

Macaaoni with 
Tomato Sauce 

1 cup macaroni 
(uncooked) 
lU cups tomatoes 

3 tbsp. butter 

3 tbsp. flour 

4 cups 

1 

33.0 

j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

905 

1 

1 

1 

1 

97 

318 

1 

1 

490 

Seasonings 


8.3 

226 

24 

79 

123 

Masguebites 

1 egg white 

2 tbsp. powdered 
sugar 

12 nuts 

1 

1 

8 crackers 

3.7 

400 

43 

1 

164 

193 

8 saltines 

1 cracker 

0.S 

SO 

5 

20 

25 

Maeoneaise 

Deessinq 

1 egg yolk 

1 tsp. sugar 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tbsp. vinegar 
% cup olive oii 

IJ^ cups 

i 

1 

8.8 

1 

1793 

12 

1740 

41 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

7.8 

1594 

11 

1547 

36 

Meat Pie 

Pastry; 

cups flour 
^ cup disco 
tsp. baking 
powder 

1 tsp. salt 
puling; 

)4 lb. beef rump 
5 medium po- 
tatoes 

)4 lb. carrots (2 
large) 

0%. salt pork 

1 small onion 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table II.— Dietary Recipes {Continued) 


iNfl&EDIENTa 

Msasuhs 

Wfiicm 
OONCES 1 

Total 
Cai,orie9 • 

Dismiddtioh 01 

Caloxiis; 




Froieih 

Fai , 

Caiio- 

iroiurs 

Meat Pie— Co»- 
tinuei 

3 tbsp. com- 
. starch 

Pie 9' diam., 
314* deep or 

8 large serv- 






1 tbsp. butter 

logs 

52.0 


320 

1314 

1416 

Sessoiiings 

Mince Fie 

2 lbs. cooked beef 

1 lb. suet 

4 lbs. apples 

2 lbs. tai^ 

3 lbs. currimts 

3 lbs. sugar 

1 tsp. nutmeg 
tsp. mace 

1 serving 

6.S 

3S1 

40 

164 

177 

1 tbsp. salt 

2 oranges, juice and 

12 pies, 9* 
diam. 

25.5 

lbs. 

34055 

2425 

11986 

19644 

grated rind 

2 lemons, juice 
}i lb. citron 

1 pie ' 

Piece 4}^" at 
circumfei- 

24.0 

2838 

202 

999 

1 1637 

Pastry for 24 crusts 
Mock Hohahdaisb 
Sauce 

2 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. flour 
% cup milk 

2 egg yolks 

cnce 

5.4 

450 

32 

158 

260 

^ cup butter 

IH cups 

11.0 

1393 

57 

1255 

81 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 
Molasses Cookies 1 
1 cup molasses 
^ cup lard 
yi cup oleomar- 
garine 

1 tbsp. ginger 

1 tbsp. soda 

1 cup 

73 cookies 2' 

8.3 

1045 

43 

942 

60 

2 tbsp. milk 

diam. 

17.4 

2460 

136 

820 

1504 

2 cups bread flour 
Molasses Cooms H 

1 cup molasses 
yi cup butter 

cup lard 

2^ cups flour 

2 tbsp. rnflk 

1 tbsp. ginger 

1 cooky 

[ 

Q2 

33 

2 

11 

20 
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Table II. — ^Dietary Recipes (jConHmiei) 


Weight Tom 


llfOSSDIENTfi 


Molasses Cookies n I 

—Continued 68 Mokiea 2M 

1 tbsp. soda diam. 

1 tsp. salt 1 cooty 


DlSTHIDUnON OT 
CaiOSIES 

PaOTEIN 

Fat 

Cabbo- 

BYDSATE 

170 

949 

1830 

3 

14 

26 


2}4 cups 
1 cup 


Mushrooms, 

Beoiled, ok Toast 

1 dice bread 

10 medium mush- 
rooms 1 diam. 
tbsp. butter 1 serving 
Mushroom Soup, 

Cbeam op 
2cupsmillt 

2 tbsp. butter 
1 tbsp. flour 

cup muduooms cup® 
Seasonings I OIP 

Mushrooms, Stewed 
i^lb. mushrooms 

3 tbsp. butter 

1 tbsp. flour cups 

cups water i cup 

Nut akd Cheese 
Roast 

1 cup grated cheese 
1 cup chopped 
walnuts 

1 cup dry bread 
crumbs 

2 tbsp. chopped 

onion Loat3 

1 tbsp. butter iH 

2 tbsp . lemon juice Piece 1; 

Salt and pepper 1}4 

NutLoap 

1 cup chopped 
walnuts 

2 eggs 

1 cup bread crumbs 
^ cup milk 2?4 cu] 

Seasonings 1 <^P 


Loaf 3' H 4* 

urn" 

Piece * 

1 


2?4 cups 
1 cup 
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Table II.— Dietary Recipes (.Continued) 


Imokedibnts 

Measues 

WEiom 

Ounces 

Totai 

Caloejes 

DisTRiDirnoH 

Caioiies 

ot 





P&OTEEN 

Fat 

Caebo- 

bydbais 

Oatmeal Cookies 
legg 

cup sugar 
cup skim milk 
cup oatmeal 

2 cups flour 

2 tbsp. ciisco 

1 cup raisins 
a cup peanuts 

2 tsp. baking 
powder 

20 cookies 3* 
diam. 

18.7 

2621 

290 

SSI 

1780 

1 tsp, salt 

1 cooky 

0.9 

133 

15 

28 

90 

Oatmeal Wafers 

1 cup oatmeal 

1 cup rolled oats 

2 cups flour 

cup sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

H tsp. soda 
a cup crisco 

30 Avafers 2yi“ 
diom, 

15.0 

2801 

327 

616 

1858 

cup hot water 

1 wafer 

0.5 

100 

11 

23 

66 

Oint Egg Mueeins 

2 cups flour 

4 tsp. baking 
powder 
tsp. salt 

2 tbsp. sugar 

1 cup milk 

2 tbsp. melted 
batter 

10 mulEns 

16.6 

1316 

160 

310 

846 

1 egg 

1 muffin 

1.7 

132 

16 

31 

85 

Onions, Scalloped 

4 onions (10 oz.) 

1 cup milk 

2 tbsp. flour 

3 tbsp. butter 
^ cup bread 

2% cups 

22.4 

7 

880 

72 

1 

522 

286 

crumbs 

1 cup 

8.1 

320 

26 

190 

104 

Orange Chieeon Fie 
tbsp. gelatin 
cup cold water 

4 eggs 

^ cup sugar 
yi cup orange juice 
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Table II. — ^Dietary Recipes {Conlinited) 



OjANGE Cjujr-irON 
Pie — ConlirMed 
1 tbsp- lemon juice 

1 tsp. grated 
orange* rind 

Pastry for one crust 
Orange Ice 
cup sugar 
y cup orange juice 
Yl tbsp. lemon juice 
Yi cup water 
Orange Jelly with 
Whipped Cream 

2 tsp. gelatin 

2 tbsp. cold water 
6 tbsp. boiling 
water 

6 tbsp. orange 
juice 

4 tbsp. lemon 
juice 

4 tbsp. sugar 
2 tbsp. 40% cream 
Orange Milk 
Sherbet 
cup milk 
4 tbsp. orange 
juice 

1 tsp. lemon juice 
1 tbsp, sugar 
Oyster Stew I 

1 cup (12) oysters 

2 soda crackers 
lY tbsp. butter 
1 cup milk 
Seasonings 

Oyster Stew n 
18 oysters 
ly cups oyster 
liquor 
5 cups milk 
4 tbsp. butter 
Seasonings 


Pie 9' diam. 
Piece 4J4'' at 
circum- 
ference 




_ _ Caido- 

Protein Fat hvdbate 


1730 104 502 1124 


280 *15 82 183 


7.8 244 — 

8.9 279 — 


ly cups jelly 
with 2 tbsp. 
cream 

y cup jeUy, 1 
tsp. cream 


— 244 

— 279 


64.0 1360 
8.0 170 


111 264 

22 S3 


40 101 

46 115 


270 109 

135 54 


862 274 
108 34 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Table II. — ^Dietary Recipes {Continued) 


Inqiudientb Measuie 


Pastry, Plain 
1}^ cups flour 

3 tbsp. lard 2 crusts 9" 

3 tbsp. butter diani. 

tsp. salt 
Water 

Peacbes, Stewed 
2 peaches 

2 tbsp. sugar ^ cup 

cup water 1 cup 

Peach Ice Cream 
6 peaches 
yi cup sugar 

1 cup thick cream 4 cups 

1 cup milk 1 cup 

Peanut Butter 

Sandwich I 

2 slices whole 
wheat bread 
tbsp, peanut 
butter 

}/i tbsp. raisins, 1 sandwich 3* 
chopped x3'' 

Peanut Butter 
Sandwich II 
2 slices whole 
wheat bread 
tap. butter 
^ tbsp. thick 
cream. 

tbsp. peanut 

butter 1 sandwich 3 * 

tbsp. raisins x 3" 

Peanut Butter 
Sandwich in 
2 slices whole 
wheat bread 

1 tap. butter 
1 tsp. peanut butter 
yi lettuce leaf 1 sandwich 


DisTsniunoN at 

WmoitT Total Calories 

Ounces Calories 

Protein Fat ^™o. 
™ hvorate 


10.2 
un- 
cooked 1137 64 653 420 

8.5 

cooked 

2.8 


5.5 158 4 1 1S3 

7.3 210 5 1 204 


30.2 1655 66 842 747 

7.6 414 16 211 187 


1.7 152 20 36 96 


2.S 250 20 135 95 


1.3 131 15 66 50 
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IHQBEDIENIS 

1 

Measurs 

Weioht 

Ounces 

TorAi 

Caloeies 

Diststbiitton os 
CA toaiES 





PSOTEDI 

Fat 

Cakbo. 

HYDSATB 

Peanut Butter Soup 
1 cup milk 
tbap. peanut 
butter 
tbsp. flour 

m cups 

9.8 

370 

68 

200 

102 

91 

529 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

8.7 

329 

60 

178 

Peanut Cookies 

2 tbsp. butter 
yi cup sugar 

legg 

yi cup (scant) flour 
2 tbsp. milk 
cup chopped 
peanuts 

tsp. lemon juice 
1 tsp. baking 
powder 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 cookies 2^ 
diam. 

1 

9.3 1 

1154 

132 

493 

tap. salt 

1 cooky 

0.S 

S7 

6 

25 

26 

Peas, Cbeaukd 
yi cup peas 

5 tbsp. white sauce 

1 cup 

6.2 

1 

222 

1 

1 

39 

i 

1 

83 

100 

Pea Soup, Cream of 
cups peas 

1 cup milk 

1 cup water 

1 tbsp, flour 

1 tbsp. butter 

3 cups 

24.0 

4S5 

72 

207 

176 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

8.0 

152 

24 

69 

59 

Pea Soup, Spixt I 
cup split peas 

1 tbsp. flour 

1 cup water 

1 cup tomato juice 

2j4cups 

19,8 

435 

110 

13 

312 

14 tsp. veges 

1 cup 

7.9 

175 

44 

S 

126 

Pea Soup, &lit II 
yi cup split peas 

1 tap. flour 

2 cups water 

2J^ cups 

1 

’ 23.0 

381 

1 

100 

9 

272 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

! 9.0 

152 

40 

3 

109 

Penuchi 

1 cup brown sugar 
yi cup milk 

6 English walnuts 

Sheet 3* E 
xl*' 

8.2 

1 

942 

22 

171 

749 

1 tsp. butter 
y4 isp. vanilla 

Piece l^x I"* 
1%" 

0.9 

100 

2 

18 

80 
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Table II. — Dietary Recipes {Continued) 


iNOKEDIENTa 

Measuke 

Weight 

Ounces 

Total 

Calories 

Distribution 
1 Calories 

OF 




PROTEXH 

Fat 

Carbo- 

SVDRATE 

Peppers, Stupeed I 

6 large peppers 

1 cup stale bread 
crumbs 

cup brown sauce| 
}ii cup chopped 

6 peppers 

25.4 

484 

70 

1 

330 

mushrooms 

1 pepper 

4.2 

80 

12 


54 

Peppers, Stopped 11 
6 large peppers 1 

2 cups boiled rice 

5^ cup tomato 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 onion 

6 peppers 

.%.5 

521 

57 

110 

354 

1 tsp. salt 

1 pepper 

7.0 

100 

11 

21 

68 

Peppers, Stopped III 
6 large peppers 
cups bread ' 

crumbs 

lyi cups chopped 
boil^ ham 

6 peppers 

33.0 

1.1.S4 

220 

738 

396 

Seasonings 

1 pepper 

5,7 

226 

37 

123 

66 

Perpection Salad 

2 tbsp. gelatin 
cup cold water 
cup mild vinegar 
2 tbsp. lemon juice 
2 cups boiling water 
cup sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

1 cup finely 
shredded cabbage 

2 cups celery (cut 
in small pieces) 

2 pimentoes (cut 

8 cups 

40.0 

564 

84 


480 

in small pieces) 

1 cup 

5.0 

70 

10 

— 

60 

Pies, Apple, Cranb 
Pineapple and 
Carrot Salad 

3 lettuce leaves 

1 slice canned 
pineapple 

2 tbsp. grated raw 
carrot 

tbsp . mayonnaise 

erry, Cream, etc. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

! 
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iHOJIXDlliNTS 

Measuke 

Weksht 

Ounces 

Total 

Caioiues 

DisniBimoN 02 
Cal«ues 





PaOTEIN 

Fat 

Carso- 

BYDRATB 

Pineapple and 
Cakroi Salad — 
Coniitmed 
yi tbap. 40% cieam 
1 tbsp. pineapple 
juice 

1 serving 

5.6 

200 

5 

71 

124 

Pineapple Marsh- 
uallow Cdp 

2 cups pineapple 
cubes 

1 cup cut mush' 
mallows 
^ cup sugar 
tbsp. cornstarch 
lyi tbsp. lemon 
juice 

cups 

17.7 

1 

609 

1 

5 


604 

yi cup water 

1 cup 

7.1 

244 

2 


242 

Pineapple Salad 

1 slice canned 
pineapple 

1 tbsp. cheese 

2 lettuce leaves 

1 tbsp. jnayonnuse 

1 tbsp. chopped 
nuts 

1 

1 serving 

5.5 

395 

29 

240 

126 

POPOVEES 

1 cup flour 

tsp. salt 
cup milk 

2 eggs 

7 iiopoveCB 

15.0 

706 

128 

188 

390 

^ tsp . melted bu tter 

1 popover 

2.0 

100 

IS 

27 

55 

Potato Salad 

1 large potato 

6 small lettuce 
leaves 

21^ tbsp. mayon- 
naise 

2 servings 

1 

i 

7.3 

420 

14 

282 

124 

Potato Soup 

3 cups ' milk 

3 medium potatoes 

1 slice onion 
yi tbsp. butter 

1 tbsp. flour 

1 

4^ cups 

36.0 

852 

126 

324 

402 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

8.0 

198 

30 

78 

90 
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Table II. — ^Dietary Eecdpes (Continued) 


IHOBEOIEIITS 

Msasuxe 

Weiout 

Odncub 

Total 

Calobies 

DlSTHlBUTION 

CAI.OB1ES 

or 


Pboteih 

Fat 

iU 

POIATOIS, CBEAMED 

2 cups potato cubes 
2 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 cup milk 


20.2 

743 

67 

366 

310 

^ tsp. salt 


6.4 

235 

21 

116 

98 

Potatoes, Mashed 

5 medium potatoes 
3 tbsp, butter 

3)4 cups 

21.8 

690 

SO 

330 

310 

cup milk 

1 cup 

6.5 

207 

15 

99 

93 

Potatoes, Scalloped 
4 medium potatoes 

1 tbsp. flour 
^ tbsp. butter 

1 cup milk 

1 tsp. salt 

4 cups 

22.8 

652 

60 

196 

396 

H tap. pepper 

1 cup 

5.7 

163 

IS 

49 

99 

Potatoes, Sweet, 
Glazed 

<3 sweet potatoes 

12 medium 
halves 

34.3 

1665 

70 

107 

1488 

^ cup sugar 
tbsp. butter 

1 medium 
potato 

5.8 

278 

12 

18 

248 

Poultry Stuetino 

2 cups soft bread 
crumbs 

2 tbsp. melted 
butter 
a cup milk 
Seasonings 

1 cup 

5.0 

624 

58 

300 

266 

Prune and Cottage 
Cheese Salad 

5 tsp, cottage cbeeae 
4 prunes 

^ tbsp. 40% cream 
3 lettuce leaves 
tbsp . mayonnaise 

« 

1 serving 

4.7 

200 

21 

83 

96 

Prune and Nut 
Sandwich 

2 slices wholewheat 
breadaji'ES" 

1 tsp. butter 

\ 



' 1 












IMQBSDISNIG 


Phune and Nut 
Sandwich— 


1 tsp. chopped 
walnuts 

1 tbsp. piune pulp 
Prune Pudding, 
Norwegian 
lb. prunes 
1 cup sugar 
cup cornstarch 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 
Prune Sooitij6 
lb. prunes (un- 
cooked) 

5 egg whites 
cup sugar 
Prunes, Stewed 
1 lb. prunes 
1 cup sugar 
Water 

Raisin Bread 
1 % lbs. flour 
1 cake yeast 
cup sugar 
cup crisco 
1% cups milk 
lb, laisina 
Raisin and Cran- 
berry Fie 
1 cup cranberries 
1 cup raisins 
1 cup sugar 
1 tbsp. flour 

1 cup water 
Plain pastry for 2 

crusts 
Rabin Pie 

2 cups raisins 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 
^ cUp sugar 
2 tbsp. cornstarch 
Plain pastry for 2 
crusts 


APPENDIX 

Table n.— Die tary Recites {Continuei) 



HmsisaTias ot 
Caloszes 


PamEiH Fat Caido- 
esdsaiji 


1 sandwich 


m IS 


74 88 


— 1713 

— 428 


3M cups 16.0 

1 cup 4.8 

48 prunes and 4 
cups juice S6.0 

4 prunes and 
4 tbsp. juice 5.6 


3 loaves 1 lb. 
each 

1 slice 3^' X 


— 2036 

— 196 


4160 369 876 2915 

9 21 70 


Pie 9 " diam. 
Piece 4H' at 
circumferenc 


Fie 9* diam. 
Piece at 
circumference 


702 1736 

108 280 


791 1851 

120 317 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Table II. — ^Dietary Recipes ( CtmHnued ) 


Inqbediehts 

MuauiE 

WSIOHT 

Ounces 

Total 

Calorieb 

BlSTSIDimON 

CiUOKIES 

OS 


Fbotein 

Fat 

Cabbo- 

ByOBATB 

Raspberry Sherbet 

1 qt. raspberries 
cups sugar 

1 cup water 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

3]4 cups 

26.5 

1256 

14 

1 

1241 

1 egg wbite 

1 cup 

S.2 

386 

4 

— 

382 

Rhubarb Fie 

214 cups rhubarb 
i}4 cups sugar 

legs 

2i4 tbsp. flour 

Pie 9* diom. 

31.2 

1802 

92 

326 

1384 

Plain pastry for 2 
crusts 

Piece 41^' at 
circumference 

4.S 

280 

14 

SO 

216 

Rhubarb, Stewed 

1 cup rhubarb ($ 4 ' 
pieces) 

2\4 cups 

17.6 

458 

3 

7 

448 

tbsp. sugar 

1 cup 

7.8 

203 

1 

3 

199 

Rjcce Dainty 
cup rice 

cup heavy cream 
4 slices pineapple 
and 

2}4 cups 

20.5 

1096 

44 

396 

656 

4 tbsp. juice 

1 cup 

8.2 

438 

18 

158 

262 

Rice Fondue on 
Crackers 

1 tbsp. raw rice 

4 tbsp. grated 
cheese 
tbsp. milk 

1 egg 

4 crackers and 

8 tbsp, sauce 

4.4 

321 

72 

153 

96 

4 saltines 
Seasonings 

1 cracker and 

2 tbsp. sauce 

1.1 

80 

18 

38 

24 

Rice Pudding I 
cup boiled rice 
14 cup milk 
legg 

1 tbsp. sugar 
yi tap. lemon 

lyi cups 

8.2 

260 

45 

1 

85 

130 

extract 

1 cup 

6.2 

IPS 

34 

64 

97 

Rice Pudding II 
(Creauy) 

2 cups milk 
y4 cup rice 
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IHOBEDIENTB 


Measuie 


WUOHT 

Ounces 


Total 

Calobus 


Pboiqn 


Distbibution of 
Calobies 


Fat 


Cabbd- 

BYDSATE 


Bice Pudding II 
(Ceeamy)— 


cup sugar 
tsp. salt 

Bice Pudding III 
cup rice 
30 raisins 
6 tbsp. sugar 

1 cup milk 

2 cups water 

tsp. salt 

Bice with Cheese 
^ cup uncooked 
rice 

^ cup cheese 
^ cup milk 
^ tsp. salt 
Rice wieh Cheese 
AND Tomatoes 
1 cup uncooked rice 
8 oz. American 
cheese 

1 pt. canned 
tomatoes 
Rutabagas, 

BUITEBED 

1 cup rutabaga 
cubes 

1 tbsp. butter 
Rutabagas, 
Cbeamed 

1 cup rutabaga 
cubes 

tbsp. butter 
tbsp. flour 
^ cup milk 
Seasonings 
Salad Dbessing, 

B'OILBD 

2 egg yolks 
li tbsp. flout 
lii tbsp. sugar 

tbsp. melted 
butter 


cups 
1 cup 


4 cups 
1 cup 


134 cups 
1 cup 


cups 
1 cup 


14.1 

8.5 


646 

387 


1 cup 


18.0 1168 

4.S 292 


8.1 496 

6.S 397 


37.5 1800 
7.9 379 


6.0 162 


82 

66 


347 

73 


175 

105 


87 

22 


1 cup 


7.6 168 


18 


170 

136 


746 

1S7 


102 


392 

235 


992 

248 


76 


244 

195 


707 

149 


51 


74 










FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Table II. — ^Dietarv Recipes (Continued) 




WEIOItT 

Totai. 

lNOR£Dl£Mia 

Measube 

Ounces 

Calories 


DisiainnnoM of 
Calobiks 


Salad Dressing, 
Boiled — Coh- 


^ cup milk 

34 cup vinegar 134 cups 13.0 462 

Seasonings 1 tbsp. 0.8 30 

Salad Dressing, French, see French Salad Dressing 
Salad Dressing, Mayonnaise, sec Mayonnaise Dressini 
Salad Dressing, 

Mineral Oil 
1 egg yolk 
1 tsp. sugar 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tbsp. vinegar 

3^ cup mineral oil 134 cups 8.8 66 

Seasonings 1 cup 8.2 58 

Saikon, Creaked 
34 cup salmon 
134 cups skim milk 

2 tbsp. oleomar- 
garine 2 cups 

3 tbsp. flour 1 cup 

Salicon, Creamed, 

wuhFeas 
34 cup salmon 
34 cup peas 
54 cup skim milk 

1 tbsp, oleoma> 

, gaiine 134 cups salmon 

134 Ibsp. flour and peas and 

2 ^ces toast toast 

Salmon Loaf 

1 cup salmon 
34 cup bread crumbs 
legg 

1 tsp. butter 134 cups 

Seasonings 1 cup 

Sardine Salad 
5 sardines 

2 egg yolks 

1 egg white 

2 leaves lettuce 

1 tsp. mayonnaise 1 large serving 


134 cups salmon 
and peas and 
toast 


134 cups 
1 cup 


1 large serving 
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Table II. — ^Dietary Recipes 


WEionr Total 

Measdie Ounces Calobies- 


Snow Potding 
1 tbsp. gelatia 
1 cup sugar 
3 egg "wbites 
cup lemon juice 
cups water 
Soy Bean Loae 
^ cup soy beans 
^ cup cheese 

1 pimento 

cup bread crumbs 
tbsp. butter 

H^SS 
14 tsp. salt 
Sov Bean Soup 
2ii cups milk 
W cup dried soy 
beans 

2 slices onion 
1 tbsp. butter 
}4 tbsp. salt 

Spanish Cbeah 

1 tbsp. gelatin 

2 cups milk | 

2 eggs 

cup sugar 
^ tsp. vanilla 
Spinach A. la CkSme 
2 lbs. spinach 
2 tbsp. butter 
cup thick cream 

1 tsp. sugar 
Seasonings 

Spinach Soup, 
Cbeah op 
4 cups milk 

2 tbsp. butter 

tbsp. flour 
1 cup cooked 
spinach 
Seasonings 


1^ cups 
1 cup 


cups 
1 cup 


4H cups 
J^cup 


S^cups 
1 cup 


DisTBiBunot) op 
Calohies 

^ _ Casbo- 

PaoTErn Fat hsdeate 


20.0 92S 

3.3 154 


11.S 960 

7.1 S91 


24.4 r03 

8.0 234 


23.0 930 

2.5 100 


37.2 908 

6.8 165 


I 


223 520 217 

137 320 134 


142 405 156 

47 135 52 


139 260 531 

15 28 57 


91 639 178 

17 116 32 


5)4 cups 
1 1 cup 


42.0 985 

7.6 179 


153 554 278 

28 101 50 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Table II. — ^Dietary Reotes (Continued) 


INOKEDIENTS 

Measure 

Weigbt 

Ounces 

Total 

Calories 

Distribution 

Calorieb 

OF 




Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

BVDRAn 

Spinach mTii Ecc 

2 cups finely- 
chopped spinach 
hard-boiled egg 

1 tbsp. butter 

2 cups 

1<>.4 


56 

153 

46 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

9.7 


28 

77 

23 

Sponge Cake 

6 eggs 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup flour 

1 tbsp. lemon Juice 

Loaf 10'x4K* 

16.0 

1092 

192 

323 

1177 

rind one lemon 
tsp. salt 

Piece IH* X 
lH'x2'' 

0.9 

100 

11 

19 

70 

Sponge Cake, 

Hot Water 

2 eggs 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup flour 
i/4 tsp. baking 
powder 

Sheet an* X 

12.7 

I.ISS 

98 

95 

1162 

2 tsp. lemon juice 
H cup hot water 

Piece 2' X ' 
x>g' 

0.9 

100 

7 

7 

86 

Squash Pie | 

1}4 cups cooked 
squash 

2 eggs 

^ cup brown sugar 
2 tbsp. molasses 

1)4 cups skim milk 

PieS'diam. 

25.0 

1396 

132 

357 

907 

Plain pastry for 
undercrust 

Piece 4J^' at cir- 
cumference 

4.1 

225 

23 

56 

146 

Stopping, see Poultry 
Swiss Chasd Salad 
^ cup shredded 
Swiss chard 
tbsp. mayon- 
naise 

Slujiing. 

1 serving 

3.5 

100 

12 

70 

18 

Tapioca-Cornmeal 

Pudding 

5 tbsp. tapioca 

4 tbsp. commeal 

5 cups skim milk 
)4 cup molasses 

H cup sugar 
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Table II.— Dietarv Recipes 



Tapioca. Coenmeal 
Pudding — 

Continued 

3 tbsp. butter 4] 

^ tsp. salt 1 

Tapioca Ceeaji 

2 cups jnilk 
14: cup sugar 

3 tbsp. tapioca 

1 egg _ 3 

^ tsp. vanQla 1 

ToasTi Ceeam 
6 slices bread ^ 

2 cups milk 

3 tbsp. flour 1 

2 tbsp. butter 
Toast, Feench 

12 slices bread 

4 tbsp. butter 1 

1 egg ' 

1 cup milk 
Tomato and Ctt- 
cuuBEE Salad 
<3 slices cucumber 

3 slices tomato 
3 leaves lettuce 
114 tbsp. mayon- 
naise 

Tomato and Cucum- 
ber Salad with 
Mineral On. 
Dressing 
10 slices cucumber 

1 small tomato 

2 lettuce leaves 

2 tbsp. mineral oil 
dressing' 

Tomato and Let- 
tuce Salad 
4 medium tomatoes 
1 bead lettuce 
^ cup mayonnaise 


A}4 cups 
1 cup 


1684 192 
396 4S 


6 slices toast and 
2 cups sauce 
1 slice toast and 
cup sauce 


12 slices 3' X 
1 slice 


1 serving 


1 large serving 


6 servings 
1 serving 


Caibo- 

HSDIATB 


338 1154 

79 272 


219 456 

73 152 


958 124 413 421 


1248 132 

100 10 


S8S 528 

48 42 


185 8 149 28 


45 10 


1162 38 

194 6 


999 125 

167 21 
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Table II.— Degtarv Recipes {Continued) 


IHOIEDIENTS 

— 

Weigiit 

Ounces 

Total 

Calobies 

DiSTRlDUTtON 

Calosies 

0 ? 

■■■ 



Protein 

Fat 

Caieo. 

nVDBATB 

Tomato and Lettuce 
Salad WITH Min- 
eral Oil Dhess- 

ING 

1 small tomato 

2 leaves lettuce 

1 tbsp. mineral oil 
dressing 

1 serving 

5.5 

30 

7 

2 

21 

Tomatoes, Scai^ 

' LOPED 

1 cup tomatoes 
^ slice bread 
tsp. sugar 
tbsp. butter 

1 cup 

S.6 

168 

18 

68 

82 

Tomato Jelly Salad 

1 can tomatoes (2 
cups strained) 

1 tsp. suit 

1 tsp. sugar 

1 tbsp. gelatin 
cup cold water 

2 cups 

20.0 

158 

58 

8 

92 

Dash cayenne 

H cup 

3.3 

25 

9 

1 

IS 

Tomato Salad, 
Stopped witd 
Tona Fish and 
Celery 

1 medium tomato 
cup tuna fish 
cup celery 

1 tsp. mayonnaise 

3 lettuce leaves 

1 serving 

7.0 

1 

100 

25 

SO 

25 

Tomato Sauce 

1 cup tomato juice 

2 tbsp. flour 

2 tbsp. butter 

H onion 

1 pepper com 

Salt 

1 cup 

8.3 

332 

18 

230 

84 

Tomato Soup, Clear 
2 cups tomato juice 
2 cups water 

2 tsp. sugar 

2 tbsp. butter 

3 tbsp. flour 

4 cups 

32.0 

435 

33 

210 

192 

Soda and seasonings 

1 cup 

8.0 

109 

8 

S3 

48 
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Ihoeedibnib 

Measdse 

Wembt 

Ounces 

Total 

Calobies 

Bzbibibutiok Of 
Caioboes 




Protein 

Fat 

Caxbo- 

bvdsatr 

Tomato Soup, 

Ceeau 07 

2 cup3 canned 
tomatoes 

2 tap. augai 

1 qt. milk 

4 tbsp. flour 
^ cup butter 
medium onion 

514 cups 

47.6 

1480 

165 

927 

388 

Soda and seasonings 

1 cup 

8.7 

269 

30 

169 

70 

Tomato, Stopped 

1 tomato 

1 tsp. butter 
^ tsp, chopped 

onion 

2 tbsp. bread 
crumbs 

1 tsp. chopped bam 

1 

i 

1 

1 tomato hold- 
ing cup 

4.0 

100 

13 

45 

42 

Tomato Stopped 
wnE Liver 

1 tomato 

}>i cup cooked liver 

1 tbsp. {hopped 
onion 

1 tsp. butter 

Salt 

1 atufled tomato 

5.9 

167 

68 

73 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

Tdma Fish X lA 
Newboro 

2 cups tuna fish 

3 tbsp. butter 

tbsp. flour 

1 tsp. lemon juice 

2 egg yolks 

cup skim milk 

2 cups 

16.0 

893 

318 

t 

538 

37 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

8.0 

447 

159 

269 

19 

TomishPilap 
cup raw rice 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 cup water 

1% cups canned 
tomato 

S}4 cups 

41.8 

557 

52 

121 

384 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

7.S 

100 

9 

22 

69 
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Table II. — ^Dietaby Recites {Continued) 



Measuhe 

WsiCiUT 

OuHCas 

Total 

Caloaio 

'Distbibution 

Calobies 

or 



PaOTEIN 

Fat 

Casso- 

HYDUAIg 

Tkeiot Gbeens, 

CSEAUED 

% cup cooked 
i- turnip greens 
tbsp. butter 
yi cup milk 
■ki tbsp. flour 

% cup 

5.8 

130 

19 

74 

37 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

7.7 

173 

25 

99 

49 

Tuknip Greens 

WITH Oil 

^ cup turnip greens 
1 tbsp. olive oil 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 

M cup 

1 

3.7 

127 

9 

102 

16 

Seasonings 

1 cup 

4.9 

169 

12 

136 

21 

TUBNIfS, Creaued 

3 medium turnips 
Cup milk 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 tbsp. flour 

1)4 cups 

8.<5 

292 

29 

147 

116 

Seasonings 

i cup 

5.8 

194 

19 

98 

77 

Twin Moxintain 
Mtotins 

M Cup butter 

H Cup sugar 

leSE 

M cup milk 

2 cups flour 

4 tap. baking 

10 miiflina 

14.8 

j 

im 

138 

546 

810 

powder 

1 muffin 

1.5 

ISO 

14 

54 

82 

Veal Cutlets 
lbs. veal 
(trimmed) 

2 eggs 

4 tbsp. butter 

6 tbsp. flour 

1 cup bread crumbs 

3 cups water 

6 servings 

33.8 

1697 

512 

875 

310 

Seasonings 

1 serving 

5.6 

283 

85 

146 

52 

Vegetable Soup 
cup carrot 
cup turnip 
cup celery 

1 }^ cups potato 
onion 

1 qt. meat stock 
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Table n. — ^Dietary Recipes { CorUmuei ) 
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iNGSGDIEinB 

Meastos 

WaniEr 

OUKCSB 

Tdxal 

UiaTBSlDTIOH <a 

Caloues 

1 

1 

fsoram 

Fat 

CktlSO- 

HVDftATE 

Veoepable Soup 
— Contmued 
tbsp. parsley 


! 29.6 

365 

29 

88 

248 

Seasonings 


1 9.1 

112 

9 

27 

76 

Wapples 

2 cups flour 

2 tbsp. butter 

3 eggs 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 cup milk 

3 tsp. baking 

1 

1 

1 6 waffles 6'' 
diam. 

1 

1 

1 

13.6 

1416 

201 

498 

717 

powder 

1 waffle 

2.3 

250 

35 

88 

127 

Waldohp Salad 

6 walnut halves 
^ medium apple 
cup cut cdeiy 

1 large leaf lettuce 
tbsp. mayon- 
nake 

1 large serving 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

i 

258 

11 

195 

52 

Welsh Rarebit 
}4. cup milk 

1 cup grated cheese 

1 egg 

2 tsp. butter 

4 slices toaat 
Seasonings 

1 cup rarebit 
and toast 

10.7 

840 

i 

185 

1 

478 

1 

177 

Whiee Mountain 
Icing 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg white 
cup water 

134 cups 

8.7 

853 

12 

1 

840 

White Sauce 

1 cup milk 

2 tb^. flour 

2 tbsp. butter 
^ tap, salt 

1 cup 

1 

10,0 

416 

1 

1 

33 

1 

286 

92 

Whole Wheat 
Mupiins 

1 cup whole wheat 
flour 

1 cup white flour 
a cup sugar 

1 cup milk 

1 egg 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 
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Table II -Dietaey Recipes [Cmlwmij 
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TABLE ni 
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Fuel Values pi Relation to Cost 

A. Some Foods Costing % Cent or Less per 100 Calories 


Beans, dried 

Butter (24 cents per pound) 

Com oil 
Cottonseed oil 
Commeal 
Cornstarch 
Com syrup 
Flour, whole wheat 
rye 
white 

Hominy grits 

B. Some Foods Costing ^ 

Apple sauce cake 
Bacon (all fat eaten) 

Baking powder biscuit 
Bread, Boston brown 
com (old New England) 
white 

Chocolate caramels 
Coconut caramels 
Cookies, plain 
Cornflakes 
Commeal mulflns 
Farina, white 
Fudge, chocolate 
Gingerbread 
Griddle cakes 
Heimits 
Lentils 

C. Some Foods Costing 

Apple pie 
Apple sauce 
Apple snow 

Blanc mange, chocolate 
cornstarch 

Butter (35 to SO cents per pound) 
Cake, angel 
chocolate 
sponge 

Cheese straws 
Chocolate (unsweetened) 

Cocoa (powder) 

Cookies, chocolate drop 


Lard 
Macaroni 
Molasses 
Oatmeal 
Oats, rolled 

Oleomargarine (24 cents per pound) 

Peas, dried split 

Sice (8 cents per pound) 

Samp 

Suet 

Sugar 

TO 1 Cent per 100 Calories 

Lemon sauce 
Molasses cookies 
Oatmeal cookies 

Oleomargarine (25 to 35 cents per 
pound) 

One egg cake 
One egg muffins 
Peanut butter 
Popoveis 
Fork, salt 
Prunes 
Rusiiis 

Shredded wheat 
Split pea soup 
Sponge cake (hot water) 

Tapioca, pearl 
Wheat, flaked 

Cents per 100 Calories 

Crackers, graham 
oyster 
soda 

Cranberry pie 
Cream puffs (diells) 

Date pudding, steamed 
Figs (unprcssed) 

Frenii toast 
Force 
Grapenuts 

Irish stew with dumplings 
Lemon milk sherbet 
Lemon meringue pie 


iTO 
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C. Some Foods Costing 1 to IH Cents per 100 Calories 


Meat pie 

Macaroni and cheese 

Milk (7 to 13 cents per quart) 

Milk, evaporated 

Milk, condensed, sweetened 

Muflins, whole wheat 

Peanuts 

Penuchi 


^Continued) 

Potatoes, creamed 
scalloped 
sweet 

Prunes, stewed 
Rice pudding, creamy 
Rhubarb, stewed 
Tapioca (granulated) 

Waffles 

Zwieback 


D. Some Foods Costing IJ^ to 2 Cents per 100 Calories 


Apples, dried 
Apple sauce, canned 
Apricots, dried 
Beef heart, stuffed 
Butter (52 to 70 cents per pound) 
B^o^vn betty 
Cheese, American 
cottage 

Chocolate (sweet) 

Cup custard 

Eggs fL la goldcnrod 

FBberta 

Lemon ice 

Lemon jelly 

Lentil soup 

Macaroni croquettes 

Macaroni with tomato sauce 

Marguerites 


Mayonnaise dressing 

Milk (10 to 13 cents per quart) 

Olive oil 

Peaches, dried 

Pecans 

Peanut butter soup 
Peppers, stuffed with rice 
Potatoes, Irish 
Prunes 
Prune soulTld 

Rice with cheese and tomatoes 

Salmon, creamed 

Snow pudding 

Spanish cream 

Squash pie 

Tapioca cream 

Turkish pilaf 


E. Some Foods Costing 2 to Cents per 100 Calories 


Ahnonds 
Baked bean soup 
Bananas 
Boiled custard 
Boiled salad dressing 
Brown sauce 
Corn chowder 
Corn, canned 
Com soup (cream of) 

Cranberry jelly 

Eggs (27 to 33 cents per dozen) 
Lamb, shoulder 


Lentil meat loaf 
Lemonade 

Milk (14 to 17 cents per quart) 
Pineapple, canned 
Potato soup 
Sal tines 

Scalloped onions 
String beans, canned 
Stuffed steak 
Swiss steak 

Tomato soup (cream of) 
Vanilla wafers 


F. Some Foods Costing 2J^ to 3 Cents per 100 Calories 

Apples Dried beef, creamed 

Baked apples Egg lemonade 

Butteimilk Flank steak 

Dates . French dressing 
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F. Some Foods Costing to 

Kidney bean stew 

Milk (18 to 20 cents per quart) 

Milk, powdered, skim 
Milk, powdered, whole 
Nut loaf 

G. Some Foods'Costinq 

Apricots, canned 
Asparagus soup (cream of) 

Banana salad 
Beef, chuck (all fat eaten) 
round (all fat eaten) 

Beef loaf 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 

Celery soup (cream of) 

Cheese, cream 
Cheese, Neufchitel 
Cheese soufflfi 
Cheese and pineapple salad 
Club sandwich 
Corn i. la Southern 
Cole slaw 
Cream 

F,eg« (40 to 67 cents per dozen) 

Egg timbale 
Egg salad 


Cents pee 100 Caloeies {ConHmtei) 

Nut and cheese roast 
Rice pudding (with egg) 

Spinahh soup (cream of) 
l^na fish k la Newburg 


3 to 5 Cents pee 100 Caloeies 

Figs, pressed 
Fruit salad 
Grapefruit 
Honey, strained 
Lady fingers 
Olives, green 
Potato salad 
Peas, canned 
Fears, canned 
Fork chops 
Puffed corn 
Puffed rice 
Puffed wheat 
Salmon (canned) 

Salmon loaf 
Sardines (canned) 
Scrambled eggs 
Tomato sauce 
Turnips, fredi 
Walnuts 


H. Some Foods Costing ovee S Cents pee 100 Caloeies 


Asparagus 
Be^, most cuts 
Beef liver 
Blackberries 
Blue fish 
Cantaloupe 
Chicken, canned 
creamed 
Carrots (young) 
Celery 
Cod, fre^ 

Dried beef 
Grape juice 
Halibut 
Ham, boiled 


Lamb chops 
Lemons 
Lettuce 
Olives, ripe 
Oranges 

Peaches, canned 
fresh 

Pears, fresh 
Peppers, green 
green, stuffed with ham 
Raspberries 
Spinach 

Tomatoes, canned 
Tuna fish 
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TABLE IV 


Table ob Weighi and Height tor Men at Diepeeent Ages' 


In ascerfainmg height, measure in shoes; stand erect, and press measuring md 
down against sc^p. Weigh yourself in indoor clothing and shoes. Subtract 
for height of heel, if measured m shoes. 


Hsioei 

A0£ 

19 Yas. 

01 

01 

23-24 

25-29 

30-34 

3.W9 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

5 ft. 

Ill 

112 

114 

118 

122 

126 

128 

131 

133 

134 

135 

5 ft. 

1 in. 

116 

117 

US 

121 

124 

128 

130 

133 

135 

136 

137 

5 ft. 

2 in. 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

130 

132 

135 

137 

138 

139 

5 ft. 

3 in. 

127 

128 

128 

129 

131 

133 

135 

138 

140 

141 

142 

5 ft. 

4 in. 

130 

131 

132 

134 

135 

136 

138 

141 

143 

144 

145 

5 ft. 

Sin. 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

140 

142 

145 

147 

148 

149 

5 ft. 

6 in. 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

146 

149 

151 

152 

153 ' 

5 ft. 

7 in. 

142 

143 

144 

145 ^ 

146 

148 

ISO 

153 

155 

156 

158 

5 ft. 

8 in. 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

155 

158 

160 

161 

163 

5 ft. 

9 in. 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

158 

160 

163 

165 

166 

168 

5 ft. 

10 in. 

ISS 

156 

157 

158 

159 

162 

165 

168 

170 

171 

173 

5 ft. 

11 in. 

159 

160 

161 

162 

164 

166 

170 

174 

176 

177 

178 

6 ft. 

163 

164 

165 

166 

168 

172 

176 

180 

182 

183 

184 

6 ft. 

1 in, 

167 

168 

169 

171 

173 

178 

182 

186 

188 

190- 

191 

6 ft. 

2 in 

171 

172 

174 

176 

179 

184 

189 

193 

195 

197 

198 

6 ft. 

3 in 

175 

175 

178 

181 

184 

190 

195 

200 

202 

204 

205 . 

6 ft. 

4 in 

178 

180 

183 

186 

189 

196 

201 

206 

209 

211 

212 

6 ft. 

5 in 

183 

185 

188 

191 

194 

201 

207 

212 

215 

217 

219 


* FTOTuPeTSOtu^BeBUthStonddfi and Scale, by Thomas D. Wood, M.I)., Burean^f Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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TABLE V 


^3 


Table as Weight and Height toe Women at Dueerent Ages^ 

Tn aMertainine height, measure youraelf in shoes; stand erect, and press measuring 
rod doTO against scalp. Weigh yourself in indoor cbthing and shoes. Subtract 
for height of heel if measured in shoes^ 


Heecbt i 

tOE 19 Yeass 

20 ! 

!l-22 i 

!3-24 t 

tS-29 3 

10^4 ; 

)S-39 ‘ 

10-44 ^ 

1 

SO-54 

4 ft. 10 in. 

104 

106 

108 

no 

113 

116 

119 

123 

126 

129 


106 

107 

109 

112 

115 

118 

121 

125 

128 

131 

jSm 

112 

112 

113 

115 

117 

120 

123 

127 

130 

133 


116 

116 

116 

118 

119 

122 

125 

129 

132 

135 

mSSm 

118 

118 

119 

120 

121 

124 

127 

132 

135 

138 

Sit. 3 in. 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

127 

130. 

135 

138 

141 

5 ft. 4 in. 

iB 

124 

125 

126 

128 

131 

134 

138 

141 

144 

Sft. Sin, 


127 

128 

129 

131 

134 

138 

142 

145 

148 

5 ft. 6 m. 

130 

131 

132 

133 

135 

138 

142 

146 

149 

152 

Sft. 7 in. 

135 

133 

135 

137 

139 

142 

146 

150 

153 

156 

Sft. Sin. 

138 

138 

139 

141 

143 

146 

150 

154 

157 

161 

Sft. 9 in. 

142 

142 

142 

145 

147 

ISO 

154 

158 

161 

165 

5 ft. 10 in. 

144 

144 

145 

148 

151 

154 

157 

161 

164 

169 

S ft. 11 in. 

146 

~1 

149 

151 

154 

157 

160 

164 

168 

173 


i if\ 

I.M 

tS4 

156 

158 

161 

163 

167 

171 

176 


1 From Pefsom 


College. Columbia University. 
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TABLE VI 

Weight-Height-Age Table toe Boys of School Age' 



*In order to extend the range of the tables ao os to Include weighta of cblklrcn who are taller or 
Bhotter than those In these groups there have been added as starred figures cfitlroatcd weights. All 
the other weights represent averages for each inch in licight and age of the children observed In tnb study. 
1 Prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph.D„ and Thomas I) . Wood, M.D. 
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TABLE Vn 

Weiohi-Height-Age Table me Giels op School Agei 


g So 

I_g!g"'*''*®s3 a B 3 s 

38 33 33 33 " 

39 34 34 34 


40 36 36 

41 37 37 

42 39 39 

43 41 41 

44 42 42 


9 a 
^ ^ 


S S a 


45 45 

46 47 

47 50 

4S 53 
49 55 


50 58 

51 61 

52 64 

53 68 

54 71 





45 45 45* 

47 48 48* 
50 50 50 
52 52 52 
54 55 55 


56* 56 57 58 59 61 62* 

59 60 61 61 63 65 

63* 64 64 64 65 67 

66* 67 67 68 68 69 71* 

69 70 70 7l 71 73* 


74 74 75 
78 78 79 



82 82 82 84 88 92* 

84 86 86 88 93 96* 101* 

87 90 90 92 96 100 103* 104* 


97 101 105 

101 105 108 

106 109 113 


110 112 116 117 119 
US 117 119 120 122 



Age— Yeahs 


Short..., 
P Sf-S’S' Medium. 
illTadl 


45 47 49 

47 50 52 
SO S3 55 


.l-^fShort 
^ S-3 si. Mwlli 


Medium. 
Tall 


52 

54 

5^ 

59 

56 

58 

60 

62 

59 

62 

64 

66 

6 

10 

13 

10 

10 

13 

10 

6 

13 

9 

8 

4 




♦See footnote to Table VI. 

‘Prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, Fh.D„ and Thomoa D, Wood, M.D. 
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TABLE Vin 


Weight-Height-Age Table eor Boys from Birth to School Age* 

Weight is stated to the nearest pound; height to the nearest inch; age to the 
nearest month. 

Up to and including 34 inches the weights are net. Above this the following 
amounts have been added for clothing (shoes, coats, and sweaters are not m- 
cluded); 


35 to 39 in. 1^ pounds. 
40 to 44 in. Il4 pounds. 
45 to 49 in. pounds. 


Heiohi 

(mCBES) 

Average 

Weight 

TOR 

Height 

(FGUiniS) 

1 

Mo. 

3 

Mos. 

6 

Moa. 

9 

Mas. 

12 

Mas. 

1$ 

Mos. 

24 

Mos. 

30 

Mos. 

36 

Mos. 

48 

Mos. 

60 

Mos. 

72 

Mos. 

20 

8 

8 












21 

m 

9 

10 











22 

1014 


11 











23 

12 


12 

13 










24 

1314 


13 

14 










25. 


13 

14 

15 

16 


■ 







26 

■mI 


IS 

17 

17 

IS 

■ 







21 

18 


16 

18 

18 

19 








28 




19 

19 

20 








29 




20 

21 

21 

g| 







30 

22 



22 

22 

22 

22 

22 






31 

23 




23 

23 

23 

23 

24 





32 

2414 




24 

24 

24 

25 

25 





33 

26 





26 

26 

26 

26 

26 




34 

27 






27 

27 

27 

27 




35 

2914 






29 

29 

29 

29 

29 



36 

31 







30 

31 

31 

31 



37 

32 







32 

32 

32 

32 

32 


38 

3314 








33 

33 

33 

34 


39 

35 








35 

35 

35 

35 


40 

3614 








■ 



36 

36 

41 

38 











38 

38 

42 

3914 








iH 


39 

39 

39 

43 

4114 








■ 


41 

41 

41 

44 

4314 








■ 

m 

■ 

43 

43 

45 

4514 








S 

m 

■ 

45 

45 

46 

48 









■ 



48 

47 

50 








1 

■ 



50 

48 

5214 








■ 

■ 



52 

49 

55 








■ 

■ 

■ 


55 


r Prepared by Bobert M, Woodbury, Ph.D. 
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TABLE rx 
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Weight-Height-Age Table tor Gnus erom Birth to School Age‘ 

Weight is stated to the nearest pound; height to the nearest inch; age to the 
nearest month. 

Up to and mriuding 34 inches the weights are net. Above this the follorring 
amounts have been added for clothing (shoes and sweaters are not included): 

35 to 39 in. 1 pound. 

40 to 44 in. pounds. 

45 to 49 in. pounds. 


1 

HntoBT 

(ihcbeb) 

( 

IVXIiACE 

Weioht 

loa 

Height 

[pounds) 

1 

Mo. ] 

i 

Mob. ! 

e 

Mos. : 

9 

Mos. : 

12 

Mos. 


24 

Mos. 

mm 

36 

Mos, : 

1 

I 

72 

Aos. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

8 

9 

10^4 

12 

13^4 

8 

9 

lb 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1 

1 







25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

m 

13 

14 

15 

16 

15 

16 

17 

19 

19 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

17 

18 

19 

20 

19 

20 







30 

31 

32 

33 

34 




21 

21 

22 

21 

22 

23 

2l 

23 

24 

25 

26 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

23 

24 

25 

26 

25 

26 
27 




35 

36 

37 

38 

39 







29 

29 

30 

31 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 


29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

31 

32 

33 

34 

34 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


1 





1 

1 

1 

1 

36 

37 

39 

40 

36 

37 
39 

41 

42 

1 

45 

46 

47 

48 

45 

47)4 

50 

52)4 






1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

45 

47 

50 

52 





I Prepared by Robert M. Woodbury. Th.D. 












































INDEX 


Activity, influence on energy require- 
ment of men, 9l 
of women, 133 

Acute indigestion, diet for, 300 
Adolescence, energy requirement dur- 
ing, 235 

food during, 231 
protein requirement during, 235 
Aged, diet for, 252 
dietary for, 257 
energy requirement of, 252 
food plan for, 256 
protein requirement of, 254 
Allergy, diet for, 301 
Almonds, 321, 400 
chopped, 321 
salted, 321 
sugar, 321 
Amino acids, 16 
Angel calre, 321 , 351 
Anti-constipaUon menus, 52 
Anti-hemorrhapc vitamin, 36 
Anti-pellagric vitamin, 35 
Apple, baked, 321, 351, 400 
fre^, 321 , 400 
pie. 321, 351, 399 
sauce, 321, 351, 399, 400 
sauce cake, 321, 351, 399 
snow, 321, 352, 399 
tapioca, 321, 352 
Apricots, canned, 321, 401 
dried, 321 , 400 
dried, stewed, 321, 352 
fierii, 321 

Artifldal feeding of infants, 176 
Ascorbic add, 30 
cost of, 68 

in foods, 31, 320; see also Vitamins 
Ash constituents, see Minerals 
requirement, see Mineral requirement 
Asparagus, au gratin, 321, 352 
conned, 322 
creamed, 322, 352 
fresh, 322, 401 
on toast, 322, 352 
soup, cream of, 322, 352, 401 
Avocado, 322 
dessert, 322, 353 


on the half-shell, 322, 353 
salad, 322, 353 

Baby, artifldal feeding of, 176 
breast feeding of, 165, 175 
core of food for, 173 
emergency foods for, 182 
energy requirement of, 177 
minei^ requirements of, 177 
protein requirement of, 177 
schedule for breast feeding, 175 
for artifldal feeding, ISO 
vitamin requirements of, 179 
Bacon, 322, 399 
fat, 322 

Bating powder biscuit, 322, 353, 399 
Banana jelly, 322, 353 
nut salad, 322, 353 
salad, 322, 353, 354, 401 
Bananas, 322, 400 
Bailey flour, 322 
pearl, 322 

Bean soup, cream of, 322, 354, 400 
stew, kidney, 322, 354, 401 
Beans, baked, canned, 322 
Lima, baked, 323, 354 
Lima, buttered, 323, 354 
Lima, dried, 323, 399 
Lima, Irerii, 322 
navy, dried, 323, 399 
soy, 323 
string, 323, 400 
string, buttered, 323, 355 
string, creamed, 323, 355 
Beef, broth, 323 
corned, 323 
dried, 323, 401 
dried, creamed, 323, 355, 400 
drippings, 323 
Hamburg steak, 323, 355 
heart, stuffed, 323, 355, 400 
lean, 323 

lean, compared with milk, 122, 210 

liver, 323, 401 

loaf, 324, 356, 401 

marrow, 324 

pie, 324, 377, 400 

roast, rib, 324 


409 



410 


INDEX 


’Swi-'Ccvlinued 
round, pot toast, 324 
round steak, pan broiled, 324, 401 
steak, Hamburg, 323 , 3SS 
steak, sirloin, 324, 356 
steak, stuffed round, 324, 356, 400 
steak, Sniss sCyie, 324, 356 , 400 
stew with vegetables, 324, 356 
Beet greens, 324 
Beets, 324, 401 

Biscuit, baking powder, 322, 353, 399 
Blackberries, 324, 401 
stewed, 324 

Blanc mange, chocolate, 328, 361, 399 
cornstarch, 330, 366, 399 
Blueberry pie, 324, 356 
Bluefish, 325, 401 
Body, building material for, 15 
composition of, 15 
fuel, sources of, 6 
processes, regulation of, 21 
Bologna sausage, 325 
Boston brown bread, 325, 399 
Bouillon, 325 

Boy, 16 years old, dietary for, 238 
Boys, 14 to 16 years old, food plan for, 
237 

height and weight of, 404, 406 
Bran, 325 
muffins, 338, 357 
Brazil nuts, 325 
Bread, Boston brown, 325, 399 
crumbs, 325 

Old New England corn, 325, 365, 399 
rusin, 387 
rye, 325 
white, 325, 399 
white, raisin, 325 
whole wheat, 325 
whole wheat, raisin, 325 
Breakfast, types of, 72 
for family group, 271, 280, 284 
Breast fee(^g, sdiedule for, 175 
value of, 165 

Brown Betty, 325, 357, 400 
sauce, 325, 357, 400 
sugar, 345 

sugar sauce, 326, 357 
Brussels sprouts, 325 
Buckwheat flour, 333 
Building material, for body, 14 
for a man, 118 
for a woman, 134 


Butter, 325, 399 
peanut, 340, 399 
peanut sandwiches, 382 
peanut soup, 340, 383 
substitutes, 338, 399 
Buttermilk, 326, 400 
Butternuts, 326 

Cabbage, 326, 358, 401 
Cuke, angel, 321, 351, 399 
apple sauce, 321, 351, 399 
chocolate, 328, 362, 399 
corn, 365 
one egg, 399 
sponge, 344, 392, 399 
two egg, 326, 358 
Cakes, griddle, 334, 372, 399 
compared with bread and butter, 
banana and milk, 204 
Calcium, cost of, 62 
in food, 20, 320 
in hmnan body, 15 
Calorie, deffnition of, 8 
Calories, distribution in family dieta- 
ries, 289 
in foods, 320 

Candies, fJsiai alfi/mlielically 
Candy for children, 220 
Cantaloupe, 326, 401 
Capon, 326 

Caramel pudding, 326, 358 
Caramels, chocolate nut, 328, 362, 399 
coconut, 329, 363, 399 
Carbohydrates, digestion of, 45 
foods rich in, 10 
sources of, 6 
Carrot sandwich, 359 
Carrots, buttered, 326, 359 
creamed, 326, 359 
fresh, 326, 401 
Cauliflower, 326, 401 
Celery, 326, 401 
soup, cream of, 326, 359, 401 
Cellulose, foods rich in, 11 
Cereals, for adolescents, 231 
for child 1 to 2 years old, 188 
for child 2 to 4 years old, 194 
for child 5 to 7 years old, 208 
for child 8 to 12 years old, 218 
in packages, food value and cost, 57 
Charlotte russe filling, 326, 359 
Cheap family dietaries, 270 
foods, 59, 399 
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Cheap — Contiwucd 
TYimiia for family dietaries, 271, 280 
sources of vitamins, 65 
Cheese, American, 326, 400 
American, grated, 326 
and nut roast, 338, 379, 401 
and olive sandwich, 359 
and pineapple salad, 327 , 360, 401 
Camembert, 327 
cottage, 327 , 400 
cream, 327 , 401 
fondue, 327 , 360 
Farmeson, 327 
Roquefort, 327 
sauce, 327, 360 
souffl6, 327, 360, 401 
straws, 327 , 360, 399 
Swiss, 327 

toasted, on saltines, 327, 360 
uses of, 279 _ 

Cherries, candied, 327 
fresh, 327 

Chestnuts, Italian, 327 
Chewing, importance of, 43 
Chicken, canned, 327 , 401 
creamed, 327, 360, 401 
lean meat, cooked, 327 
salad, 327, 361 
Chiffon pie, orange, 339, 380 
Children, energy requirements of, 177, 
192, 198, 212, 230, 235 
hours for meals of, 167, 187,201,212, 
221 

protein requirements of, 177, 192, 
198, 212, 229, 235 

vitamins for, 179, 189, 197 , 209, 220 
weight of, 4M, 405, 406, 407 
Child’s diet, 1st year, 165 
2d year, 185 
3d and 4th years, 194 
Sth to 7th year, 203 
8th to 12th year, 216 
Child’s dietary, age IJ^ years, 193 
3 to 4 years, 202 
5 to 6 years, 215 
8 years, 228 
10 years, 229 
16 years, 238, 240 

Child’s food plan, IJ^ to 2 years, 192 
3 to 4 years, 201 
5 to 7 years, 214 
8 to 10 years, 227 
14 to 16 years, 237, 239 


Chocolate, 328, 399 
beverage, 328, 361 
blanc mange, 328, 361, 399 
cream mints, 328 
cake, 328, 362, 399 
cookies, 328, 361, 399 
fudge, 328, 361, 362, 399 
milk, 328, 400 
nut caramels, 328, 362, 399 
peppermints, 328 
Chowder, com, 329, 365, 400 
Clams, 328 

Qub sandwich, 362, 401 
Cocoa, 329, 399 
beverage, 328, 329, 363 
tapioca, 329, 363 
Coconut, caramels, 329, 363, 399 
custard pie, 329, 363 
prepared, 329 
Codfi^, bells, 329, 364 
creamed, 329, 364 
Cod liver oil, 329 
Cod steek, steamed, 329 
Cofiee jelly, 329, 3W 
Cole slaw, 329, 364, 401 
College youth, food for, 241 
Combinations of food, artistic, 78 
effect on digestion, 45, 75 
scientific, 74 

Concentration, effect on digestion, 45 
Condensed miffs, 337 , 400 
Consoimn6, 329 
Constipation, diet for, 50 
Constroction of menus, 71 
Convalescent diet, 290 
Cookies, chocolate, 328, 361, 399 
molasses, 338, 378, 379, 399 
oatmeal, 338, 380, 399 
peanut, 340, 383 
plain, 341, 364, 399 
see (rim Ufofgweritss onS Ssmuts 
Com 8 la Southern, 329, 365, 401 
bread. Old New England, 325, 365 
399 

cake, 365 
canned, 329, 400 
chowder, 329, 365, 400 
fresh, 329 
jnufiBns, 338, 365 
puffed, 330, 401 
soup, cream of, 330, 365, 400 
symp, 330, 399 
Corned beef, 323 
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Cornflakes, 329, 399 
Commeal, 329, 330, 399 
and tapioca pudding, 346, 393 
muffins, 338, 365, 399 
Comstardi, 330, 399 
blanc mange, 330, 366, 399 
blanc mange, chocolate, 328, 361, 399 
Cost of calcium in food, 62 
of cereals in packages, 57 
of family dietary, 270, 289 
of food, eSect of market factors on, 53 
of iron in food, 64 
of phosphorus in food, 63 
of protein in food, 60, 61 
of vitamins, 65 
per 100 calories, 399 
relation to fuel value, 57, 399 
Cottage cheese, 327, 400 
pudding, 330, 366 
Cottolene, 330 
Cottonseed oil, 330, 399 
Courses in meals, value of, 80 
Crabmeat, canned, 330 
Cracker crumbs, 330 
meal, 330 

Crackers, Graham, 330, 399 
oyster, 330,399 
pilot, 330 
soitine, 330, 400 
soda, 330, 399 
water, 330 
whole wheat, 330 
Cranberries, 331 

Cranberry and raisin pie, 342, 387 
jeUy, 331, 366, 400 
pie, 331, 366, 399 
pudding, 331, 366 
sauce, 331, 366 
Cream, 331, 401 
Cream cheese, 327, 401 
cheese and date sandwiches, 368 
Cream Ailing, 331, 367 
of asparagus soup, 322, 352, 401 
of baked bean soup, 322, 354, 400 
of celery soup, 326, 359, 401 
of corn soup, 330, 365, 400 
of green pea soup, 339, 383 
of mushroom soup, 379 
of peanut butter soup, 340, 383, 400 
of spinach soup, 344, 391, 401 
of tomato soup, 346, 395, 400 
pie, 331, 367 
puff shells, 331, 367, 399 


sauce, 331, 367 
Spanish, 344, 391, 400 
tapioca, 346, 393, 400 
Cream toast, 346, 393 
Creamed chicken, 327, 360, 401 
dried beef, 323, 355, 400 
kohlrabi, 335, 373 
peas, 340, 383 
potatoes, 342, 386 
salmon, 344, 390, 400 
salmon on toast, 390, 400 
turnips, 347, 396 
Crisco, 321 

Croquettes, macaroni, 336, 376, 400 
Croutons, fried, 331, 367 
toasted, 331, 367 
Crumbs, bread, 325 
cracker, 330 

Cucumber and tomato salad, 346, 393 
Cucumbers, 332 
Cup cakes, 332, 367 
custard, 332, 368, 400 
Currants, dried, 332 
fresli, 322 

Custard, boiled, 332, 368, 400 
cup, 332, 368, 400 
pie, 332, 368 
Cutlets, veal, 347, 396 

Dandelion greens, 332 
Date and cream cheese sandwich, 368 
pudding, 332, 368, 399 
Dates, 332, 400 
Desserts, for adolescents, 233 
for children, 208 
Diabetes, diet in, 308 
Diet, fluid, 293 
for acute indigestion, 300 
for allergy, 301 
for cold weather, 81 
for constipation, 50 
for convalescence, 290 
for diabetes, 308 
for fever, 303 
for hot weather, 81 
for minor illness, 299 
for overnight men, 103 
for overweight women, 142 
for tuberculosis, 306 
light, 297 
semi-solid, 296 
soft, 296 

Dietary, for active man, 100, 101, 104 
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Dietary — Conlin/ited 
for active woman, 137, 138 
for aged person, 257 
for boy 16 years old, 238 
for child years old, 193 
for child 3 to 4 years old, 202 
for child S to 6 years old, 215 
for child 8 years old, 228 
for diild 10 years old, 229 
for diabetes, 317, 318 
' for family, 266, 273, 281, 285 
for girl 16 years old, 240 
for nursing mother, 163 
for overweight man, 115, 117 
for overweight woman, 145 
for sedentary man, 94, 96 
for sedentary woman, 140, 141 
for tuberculosis, 309, 310 
for underweight man, 108, 110 
for underweight woman, 149, 150, 151 
for working man, 100, 101 , 104 
recipes, 349 

Digestion, effect of concentration on, 45 
of food combinations on, 45, 75 
of mastication on, 43 
of regularity on, 44 
in large intestine, 48 
in small intestine, 47 
in stomach, 44 

Dinner, family, 262, 272, 280, 284 
types of, 73 
Doughnuts, 332 

Dres^ng, boiled salad, 343, 389, 400 
French, 333, 370, 400 
mayoimaise, 337 , 377 , 400 
mineral oil, 344, 390 
Dried beef, 323, 355, 401 
Drippings, beef, 323 


Egg and tomato salad, 332, 369 
lemonade, 332, 374, 400 
salad, 332, 369, 401 
timbale, 332, 369, 401 


yolk, 333 
Eggnog, 332, 369 
Eggplant, 332 

eIs, 332, 333, 369, 370, 400 401 
k la fioldenTod, 332, 370, 400 


devilled, 332 

for duldren, 171, 189, 197 
poached, on spinach, 332, 369 
relative cost of, 64 
scrambled, 332, 370, 401 


Eight-year-old child, (Eetaty for, 228 
energy requirement of, 229 
food for, 216 
food plan for, 227 
piotdn requirement of, 229 
Elderly person, food plan for, 255 
Emergency infant foods, 182 
Endive, 333 

Energy, measurement in food, 8 
sources of, 6 

Energy requirement, adolescents, 235 
aged persons, 251 
baby, 177 

child 1^ to 2 years old, 192 
child 3 to 4 years old, 198 
child 5 to 7 years old, 212 
child 8 to 12 years old, 229 
family, 259 
farmers, 14 
in sickness, 291 
in tuberculosis, 307 
man, 89 
man, active, 97 
man, sedentary, 90 
measurement of, 12 
woman, 132 

youth 14 to 17 years old, 235 
Energy value of food, 8, 320 
value in relation to market cost, 57, 
399 

English walnuts, 348, 401 
Enzymes, description of, 42 
Evaporated milk, 337, 400 

Factors in cost of food, 53 
Family dietary, calculation of, 264 
cost of, 269 
essentials of, 260 

iron in, 269 . 

menus for, 262 , 263, 271, 272, 280, 
284 

reducing cost of, 270, 289 
vitamins in, 265 
Farina, 333, 399 _ 

Farmers, energy requirement of, 14 
Fat, foods rich in, 9, 10 
sources of , 7 

Fattening dietaries for a sedentary man, 
108, 110 , 
Fattening dietaries for a woman, 1®, 
151 

Fever, diet in, 303 
" energy requirement in, 303 
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Figs, 333, 399, 401 
Filberts, 333, 400 
Filling, cream, 331, 367 
for charlotte russc, 326, 359 
Fidi, bluchsh, 325 , 401 
cod, 329, 401 
flounder, 333 
halibut, 334, 401 
lobster, 336 

mackerel, Spanish, 336, 337 
salmon, 344, 401 
aatdines, 344, 401 
scallops, 344 
shrimp, 344 
smelts, 344 
tuna, 347, 401 
tuna i la Newburg, 347, 395, 401 
Five-year-old child, dietary for, 215 
energy requirement of, 212 
food for, 203 
food plan for, 214 
protein requirement of, 212 
vitamins for, 209 
Flaked wheat, 348, 399 
Flour, buckwheat, 333 
rice, 333 
lye, 333, 399 
wheat, white, 333 
wheat, whole, 333, 399 
Fluid diet, 293 
Fondue, rice, 343, 388 
Food after fifty, 249 
Food, calories in, 11, 320 
calcium in, 20, 320 \ 

classified according to cost, 399 
energy values of, 11, 320, 349 
for adolescents, 231 
for baby, 165 
for child 2 years old, 185 
for child 3 to 4 years old, 194 
for child 5 to 7 years old, 203 
for child 8 to 12 years old, 216 
for college youth, 241 
for fever, 303 
for the aged, 249 
for the family group, 258 
for the nursing mother, 159 
for the prospective mother, 152 
for the school lunch, 200, 223, 234, 
242, 243 

for the sick and convalescent, 290 
from 17th to 2Sth year, 241 
Food, in pregnancy, 152 


iron in, 19, 320 
phosphorus in, 18, 320 
protein in, 9, 10, 17, 320 
vitamins in, 27, 29, 31, 34, 320 
Food plan, for aged person, 256 
for boy 14 to 16, 237 
for child IM to 2 years old, 192 
for child 3 to 4 years old, 201 
for cliild 5 to 7 years old, 214 
for child 8 to 10 years old, 227 
for elderly person, 255 
for girl 14 to 16, 239 
for man, active, 99, 102 
for man, overweight, 114, 116 
for man, underweight, 107, 109 
for man, working, 99, 102 
for woman, active, 135 
for woman, overweight, 144 
for woman, sedentary, 139 
for woman, underweight, 148 
Four-year-old child, dietary for, 202 
energy requirement of, 198 
food for, 194 
food plan for, 201 
protein requirement of, 198 
Fourteenth to sixteenth year, dietaries 
for, 238, 240 

energy requirement of, 235 
food plans for, 237, 239 
protein requirement of, 235 
Frankfurters, 333 
French dressing, 333, 370, 400 
rolls, 343 

toast, 346, 393, 399 
Fruit balls, 334, 370 
cake, 334, 370 
cocktail, 334, 371 
dried, 171, 265, 287 
for children, 170, 172, ISO, 189, 196, 
209, 219, 232 
punch, 334, 371 
salad, 334, 371, 401 
Fruits, Listed alphabetically 
Fudge, chocolate, 328, 361, 399 
Fuel requirement, see Energy require- 
ment 

Gelatin, 334 

Ginger, crystallized, 334 
Ginger ale, 334 

Gingerbread, 334, 371, 372, 399 

Gingersnaps, 334 

Girl 16 years old, dietary for, 240 
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Girl — Continued 
energy requirement of, 235 
food plan for, 239 

Girls, height and weight of, 40S, 407 
Graham crackers, 330, 399 
Granulated sugar, 345, 399 
Grapefruit, 334, 401 
Grape juice, 334, 401 
Grapenuts, 334, 399 
Grapes, 334 

Green vegetables for children, 171, 190, 
196, 209, 219, 232 
Griddle cakes, 204, 334, 372, 399 

Halibut steak, 334, 401 
Ham, boiled, 334, 401 
Hamliurg steak, 323, 355 
Hard sauce, 334, 372 
Hash, beef, 334, 372 
Heart, beef, stuJEEed, 323, 355, 400 
Height and weight tables, boys, 404, 40 
girls, 405, 407 
men, 402 
women, 403 
Hermits, 334, 372, 399 
Hickory nuts, 334, 335 
High school luncheons, 234, 243 
Hominy grits, 335, 399 
Honey, 335, 401 
Hours for babies’ meals, 167 
for children’s meals, 187, 201, 21 


lemon, 336, 374, 400 
orange, 339, 381 
Junket, 335, 373 

Kale, 335 

Kidney bean stew, 322, 354, 401 
Kohlrabi, 335, 373, 374 
Koumiss, 335 

Lactose, 335 
lemonade, 336, 374 
Lady fingers, 335, 401 
Lamb, chops, 335, 401 
leg, 335 
dioulder, 400 
Lard, 335, 399 
Leeks, 336 

Lemon ice, 336, 374, 400 
jelly, 336,374,400 
juice, 336 

' Lemon milk ^erbet, 336, 374, 399 
pie, 336, 374, 399 
sauce, 336, 375, 399 
Lemonade, 336, 374, 400 
egg, 336, 374, 400 
lactose, 336, 374 
Lemons, 336, 401 

Lentil and tomato soup, 336, 375, 376 
meat loaf, 375, 400 
soup, 375, 400 
'> Lentils, baked, 375 


221 

Huckleberries, 335 

Ice cream, 33S, 373 
for children, 208 
Ice, lemon, 336, 374, 400 
orange, 339, 381 

long, White Mountain, 348, 397 
Indigestion, diet after, 300 
Infant, see Baby 
Intestine, large, digestion in, 48 
small, digestion in, 47 
Irish stew, 335, 373, 399 
Iron, in children’s (Uets, 178, 187 , 189, 
190, 195 

in family diet, 269 
in food materials, 19, 320 
rdntive cost of, 64 


dried, 336, 399 
Lettuce, 336, 401 
and tomato salad, 346, 393 
Light diet, 297 
Lima beans, 323, 354 
Liver, 323, 347 
and noodle loaf, 336, 376 
sandwich, 376 
Loaf, lentil meat, 375, 400 
nut, 338, 379, 401 
galmon, 344, 390, 401 
Lobster, 336 
Loganberry jrdce, 336 
Lollipops, 336 

Lunch, school, 200, 223, 234, 243 
Luncheon, family, menus for, 263, 271, 
280, 284 


Jelto, 335 

Jelly, banana, 322, 353 
cofiEee, 329, 364 
cranberry, 331, 366, 400 


Macaroni, 336, 399 
and cheese, 336, 376, 400 
croquettes, 336, 376, 377 , W 
with tomato sauce, 336, 377, 400 
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Macaroons, 336 
Mackerel, Spanish, 336, 337 
Man, active, dietaries for, 100, 101, 104 
active, energy requirement of, 97 
active, food plans for, 99, 102 
building material for, 118 
energy requirement of, 89 
fattening dietaries for, 108, 110 
fattening dietary, food plans for, 107, 
109 

height and weight of, 402 
mineral requirements of, 123 
overweight, dietaries for, 115, 117 
overweight, food plans for, 114, 116 
protein requirement of, 118 
sedentary, dietaries for, 94, 96, 108, 

no 

sedentary, food plans for, 92, 107, 109 
underweight, dietaries for, 108, 110 
undenveight, food plans for, 107, 109 
vitamin requirements of, 125 
Maple sugar, 337 
syrup, 337 

Marguerites, 337, 377, 400 
Marshmallows, 337 
Market cost of food, 53, 399 
Mashed potatoes, 342, 386 
Mastica^n, importance of, 43 
Mayonnaise dressing, 337, 377, 400 
Meal hours for children, 167, 187, 201, 
212,221 

Meat, compared with milk and eggs, 122 
loaf, lentil, 375, 400 
pie, 377, 378, 400 
place in diet, of adults, 121 
place in diet, of adolescents, 232 
place in.diet, of cliildren, 197 , 210,220 
Menu, anti-constipation, 52 
for fluid diet, 296 
for soft or semi-solid diet, 297 
value of variety in, 80 
Menus, for conv^escence, 298, 300 
for family dietaries, 262, 263 , 271, 
272, 280, 284 

for prospective mother, 157 
for school lunches, 223, 225, 226, 234, 
243 

for summer, 85 
for winter, 87 
Milk, as food in fever, 304 
chocolate, 328 

compared witli beef, 122, 210 
condensed, sweetened, 337, 400 


dried, 337, 401 
evaporated, 337, 400 
evaporated sauce, 333, 370 
malted, 337 
for adolescents, 230 
for adults, 98, 113, 122, 125, 134, 146, 
147, 155, 160 ’ 

for babies, 179, 180 
for children, 186, 205 
for college youth, 246 
Milk, for the sick, 294, 304, 307 
relative cost of, 122, 271, 400, 401 
sherbet, 170, 336, 339, 374, 381, 399 
skun, 337 
top, 337 
vitamin D, 33 
whole, 337, 400, 401 
Mince pic, 337, 378 
Mineral oU, in salad dressing, 344, 390 
Mineral requirements, 21 
of adult man, 123 
of babies, 178 
of prospective mothers, 152 
of nursing mothers, 159 
of youth, 236 
Minerals, functions of, 21 
in foods, 18, 19, 20, 320 
in the body, IS 
Minor illness, diet in, 299 
Mints, chocolate, 337 
Mock llollandaise sauce, 337, 378 
Molasses, 338, 399 
cookies, 338, 378, 399 
kisses, 338 

Mother, nursing, dietary for, 163 
nursing, food for, 159 
nursing, minerals for, 160 
nutshig, vitamins for, 160 
prospective, food for, 152 
prospective, menus for, 157 
prospective, minerals, for, 152 
prospective, vitamins for, 152 
Mufhns, bran, 338, 357 
cornmeal, 338, 365, 399 
date, 338, 368 
one egg, 338, 380, 399 
twin mountain, 338, 396 
whole wheat, 338, 397, 398 
Mushroom soup, cream of, 379 
Mushrooms, broiled, on toast, 379 
stewed, 379 
Mutton, roast leg, 338 
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Nabisco almonds, 338 
'wafers, 338 

Navy beans, dried, 323, 399 
Nicotinic acid, 35 
Nitrogen, importance of, IS 
in food, see Protein 
requirement, see Protein requirement 
Nursery school menu, 200 
Nursing mother, see Mother, nursing 
Nut and cheese roast, 338, 379, 401 
loaf, 338, 379, 401 
Nuts, LisM alphdbeticaUy 

Oatmeal, 338, 399 
compared with sugar, 60 
cooldes, 338, 380, 399 
Oats, rolled, 338, 399 
Occupation, influence on energy require- 
ment, of men, 14, 98 
influence on energy requirement, of 
women, 133 
Oil, olive, 339, 400 
Okra, 338 

Old age, see the Aged 
Oleomargarine, 338, 339 
Olive oil, 339, 400 
Onions, 339 

scalloped, 339, 380, 400 
Orange ice, 339, 381 
jelly with cream, 339, 381 
juice, 138, 185, 339 
milk sherbet, 339, 381 
pie, chifion, 339, 380 
Oranges, 339, 401 

Overweight men, see Man, avervmgkt 
women, see Woman, overweight 
Oyster crackers, 330, 399 
stew, 339, 381 
Oysters, 339 

Parsnips, 339 
Pastry, plain, 340, 382 
Pea soup, cream of, 339, 383, 399 
split peas, 339, 383, 399 
Peach ice cream, 339, 382 
Peaches, canned, 339, ^1 
fresh, 340, 401 
stewed, 340, 382 
Peanut brittle, 340 
butter, 340, 399 
butter soup, 340, 383, 400 
cookies, 340, 383 
sand-wich, 382 
Peanuts, 3^, 400 


Pears, canned, 340, 401 
fre^, 340, 401 
Peas, canned, 340, 401 
creamed, 340, 383 
dried, 340, 399 
fre^,340 
Pecans, 340, 400 
Penouche, 340, 383, 400 
Peppers, green, 340, 401 
stuSed, 340, 384, 400, 401 
Perfection sal^, 340, 384 
Phosphorus, cost of, 63 
in food, 18, 320 
Pie, apple, 321, 351, 399 
blueberry, 324, 356 
chiffon, 339, 380 
cranberry, 331, 366, 399 
cranberry and raisin, 342, 387 
cream, 331, 367 
crust, 340, 382 
custard, 329, 332, 363, 368 
lemon, 336, 374, 399 
meat, 377, 400 
mince, 337, 378 
raisin, 342, 387 
raisin and cranberry, 342, 387 
rhubarb, 343, 388 
squash, 345, 392, 400 
Pilaf, Turkish, 347, 395, 400 
Pineapple and carrot salad, 340, 384 
canned, 341, 400 
fresh, 341 

marslunallow cup, 341, 385 
salad, 341, 385 
Fine nuts, 341 
Plums, 341 
Popcorn, 341 
Popovers, 341, 385 
Pork, bacon, 322, 399 
chops, 341, 401 
ham, 334, 401 
sausage, 341 
Potato chips, 342 
salad, 341, 385 
soup, 341, 385, 400 
Potatoes, sweet, baked, 341 
sweet, glazed, 341, 386 
sweet, raw, 341, 400 
white, baked, 341 
white, boiled, 341 
white, creamed, 342, 386, 400 
white, mashed, 342, 386 
white, raw, 341, 400 
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Potatofis— 
white, liced, 342 
white, scalloped, 342, 386, 400 
Pot roast, 324 
Poultry stuilini;, 343, 380 
Pregnancy, see Pmpcclitie HioiAer 
Protein, amounts in foods, 17, 320 
cost of, 60 
foods rich in, 9, 10 
Protein requirement, of adolescents, 235 
of aged persons, 254 
of babies, 177 

of duldren, 192, 198, 212, 229 
of men, 118 
of women, 132 

Prune and cottage cheese salad, 342, 386 
and nut sandwich, 366 
pudding, Norwegian, 342, 387 
pulp, 342 
souffld, 342, 387 
Prunes, 342, 387, 399, 400 
Puddirfi, caramel, 326, 358 
conuneal and tapioca, 346, 392 
cottage, 330, 366 
cranberry, 331, 366 
date, 332, 368, 399 
prune, Norwegian, 342, 387 
rice, 330, 388, 389, 400, 401 
snow, 344, 391 , 400 
Puffed com, 330, 401 
rice, 343, 401 
wheat, 348, 401 
Pumplun, 342 
Punch, fruit, 334, 371 

Eadishes, 342 

Raisin and cranberry pie, 342, 387 
bread, 325, 337 
pie, 342, 387 
Raisins, 342, 399 
Rarebit, Welsh, 348, 397 
Raspberries, 342, 401 
Raspberry sherbet, 343, 388 
Recipes, 351 

Reducing dietaries, 115, 117, 145 
Requirements, see Eneriy, Mimok, 
Ftolein and Vitamins 
Rhubarb, 343 
pie, 343, 383 
stewed, 343, 388, 400 
RiboOavin, 33 
cost of, 69 

in foods, 34, 320; see also Vitamins 


Rice dainty, 343, 388 
Hour, 333 
fondue, 343, 388 
pudding, 343, 388, 389, 400, 401 
puffed, 343, 401 
raw, 343,399 
steamed, 343 
witli cheese, 343, 389 
witli cheese and tomatoes, 343, 389 
400 

Roast beef, 324 
I,amb, 335 
mutton, 338 
turkey, 347 
veal, 347 

Rolls, French, 343 

Rutabagas, 343, 389 

Salad, avocado, 322, 353 
banana, 322, 353, 354, 401 
cabbage and apple, 326, 358 
carrot and apple, 321, 351 
carrot and orange, 326, 358 
cheese and pineapple, 327, 360, 401 
chicken, 327, 361 
cucumber and tomato, 346, 393 
egg, 332, 369, 401 
egg and tomato, 332, 369 
fruit, 334, 371, 401 
lettuce, 336, 401 
perfection, 340, 384 
pineapple, 341, 385 
pineapple and carrot, 340, 384 
potato, 341, 385 

prune and cottage cheese, 342, 386 
sardine, 344, 390 
Swiss chard, 345, 392 
tomato and lettuce, 346, 393 
tomato jelly, 346, 394 
Waldorf, 348, 397 

Salad dressing, see Boiled, Ffmh and 
Mayonnaise 

Salmon, canned, 344, 401 
creamed, 344, 390, 400 
loaf, 344, 390, 401 

Saltines, 330, 400 

Samp, 399 

Sandwich, club, 362, 401 
date, 369 

date and cream cheese, 363 
liver, 376 

peanut butter, 382, 383 
prune and nut, 386 
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Saidine salad, 344, 390 
Sardines, canned, 344, 401 
Sauce, apple, 321, 351, 399, 400 
brown, 325, 357, 400 
brown sugar, 326, 357 
cranberry, 331, 366 
cream, 331, 367 
evaporated milk, 333, 370 
bard, 334, 372 
lemon, 336, 375, 399 
Mock HoUandaise, 337, 373 
tomato, 346, 394, 401 
white, 348, 397 
Sauerkraut, 344 
Sausage, Frankfort, 333 
pork, 341 

Scalloped cabbage, 326, 358 
onions, 339, 380, 400 
potatoes, 342, 386, 400 
Scallops, 344 

School lunch, 200, 223, 234, 243 
Scrambled eggs, 332, 370, ^1 
Sedentary man, see Man 
woman, see Woman 
Sherbet, milk, 336, 339, 374, 381, 399 
raspberry, 343, 388 
Shredded wheat, 348, 399 
Shrimp, 344 
Sick, food for, 290 
Sirloin steak, 324, 356 
Skim milk, 337 
Slaw, cabbage, 329, 364, 401 
Smelts, 344 

Snow, apple, 321, 352, 399 
pudding, 334, 391, 400 
Soda crackers, 330, 399 
water, plain, 344 

water, with chocolate ice cream, 344 
water, with vanilla ice cream, 344 
Soft or semi-solid diet, 296 
Souffl£, cheese, 327, 360, 401 
prune, 342, 387 

Soup, cream of, asparagus, 322, 352, 401 
baked bean, 322, 354, 400 
celery, 326, 359, 401 
com, 330, 365, 400 
green pea, 339, 383 
mushroom, 379 
peanut butter, 340, 383, 400 
spinach, 344, 391, 401 
tomato, 346, 395, 400 
Soup, lentil, 375, 400 
lentil and tomato, 336, 375 


pea, split, 339, 385, 399 
potato, 341, 385, 400 
tomato, clear, 346, 394 
soy bean, 344, 391 
vegetable, 348, 396 
Soy bean baf , 344, 391 
beans, dried, 344 
Spaniel cream, 344, 391, 400 
mackerel, 336, 337 
Spinach k la crtoie, 344, 391 
cooked, 344 
soup, 344, 391, 401 
with egg, 344, 392 
Sponge cake, 3^, 392, 399 
Squash, 344 
pie, 345, 392, 400 
Steak, halibut, 334, 401 
Hamburg, 323, 355 
round, stufied, 324, 356, 400 
sirloin, 324, 356 
Swiss, 324, 356, 400 
Stew, beef, with vegetables, 324, 356 
Irish, 335, 373, 399 
kidney bean, 322, 354, 401 
oyster, 339, 381 
Strawberries, 345 
StuSed beef heart, 323, 355, 400 
peppers, 340, 384, 400, 401 
ste^, 324, 356, 400 
, tomatoes, 347, 395 
Stuffing, poultry, 345, 386 
Succota^, 345 
Suet, 345, 399 
Sugar, brown, 345 
cooWes, 345 
granulated, 345, 399 
in children’s diet, 221 
loaf, 345 
maple, 337 
powdered, 345 
Sulfur in food, 17 
Summer and winter diet, 82 
Sundae, chocolate, 345 
fruit, 345 
vanilla, 345 
Sweetbreads, 345 
Swiss chard salad, 345, 392 
cheese, 327 
steak, 324, 356, 400 
Syrup, com, 330, 399 
maple, 337 

Table, calcium in foods, 20, 320 
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Table— 

cost of cereals in packages, 57 
cost of calcium 62 
cost of lion, 6<L 
cost of phospliorus, 63 
cost of lOO-colorie {wrtions, 399 
cost of protein, 60, 61 
cost of vitamin A, 66 
cost of vitamin Bt, 67 
cost of vitamin C, 68 
cost of vitamin G, 69 
dietary recipes, 349 
height and weight of boys, 404, 406 
height and weight of girls, 405, 407 
height and weight of men, 402 
height and weight of women, 403 
iron in food, 19, 320 
nitrogen in food, 17 
nutridve values of food, 320 
phosphorus in food, 18, 320 
protein in food, 9, 17, 320 
vitamins in food, 27, 29, 31, 34, 320 
Tapioca, 346, 399 
apple, 321, 352 
cornmeal pudding, 346, 392 
cream, 346, 393, 400 
TeeUi, 20, 32, 170, 172, 187, 195, 205, 
221, 254 

Ten-year-old duld, dietary for, 229 
Thiamin, 28 
cost of, 67 
in fever, 304 

in foods, 29, 320; sac also VUamim 
Three- or four-year-old child, dietary 
for, 202 

energy requirement of, 198 
food for, 194 
food plan for, 201 
protein requirement of, 198 
Timbale, egg, 332, 369, 401 
Toast, cream, 346, 393 
French, 346, 393, 399 
Tomato and cucumber salad, 346, 393 
and lentil soup, 336, 375 
and lettuce salad, 346, 393 
jelly salad, 346, 394 
sauce, 346, 394, 401 
soup, clear, 346, 394 
soup, cream of, 346, 395 
stuffed, 347, 394, 395 
Tomatoes,; cannpd, 346, 401 
fresh, 346 
scalloped, 346, 394 


Triscuit, 347 

Tuberculosis, diet in, 306 
dietaries for, 309, 310 
energy requirement in, ,307 
protein requirement in, 307 
Tuna fish h la Newburg, ,347, 395, 401 
canned, 347, 401 
Turkey, cooked, 347 
Turkyi pilaf, 347, 395, 400 
Turnip greens, boiled, 347 
creamed, ,347, 396 
rvith oil dressing, 347, .396 
Turnips, 347 , 401 
creamed, 347, 396 
Twin mountain muflins, 338, 396 
Two-year-old child, energy requirement 
of, 192 
food for, 185 
food plan for, 192 
protein requirement of, 192 

Underweight man, see Man 
Underweight woman, see Woman 

Vadety in meals, value of, 80 
Veal cutlets, 347, 396 
kidney, 347 
leg. 347 
liver, 347 

Vegetable soup, 348, 396 
Vegetables, Listed alpMetkally 
Vitamins as dietary essentials, 24 
cost of, 65 

for adolescents and youth, 232, 236 
for adult man, 125 
lor adult woman, 134, 146 
for babies, 169, 179 
for cliildren, 189, 194, 196, 197, 219, 
220 

for family group, 265 , 283 

for the nursing mother, 160 

for the prospective mother, 152, 155 

for the sick, 293 

in foods, 27, 29, 31, 34, 320 

Wafers, oatmeal, 338, 380 
Waffles, 348, 397, 400 
Waldorf salad, 348, 397 
Walnuts, 348, 401 
* Water, foods rich in, 11 
Water cress, 348 
. Watermelon, 348 
Weaning, preparation tor, 168 
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Weight, see Hdgkt and weight 
Welsh rarebit, 348, 397 
Wheat bread, 325, 399 
flour, 333 
pufied, 348, 401 
shredded, 348, 399 
Whey, 348 

White Mountain icing, 348, 397 
sauce, 348, 397 

Winter and s\unmei menus, 82 
Woman, active, dietaries for, 137, 138 
active, energy requirement of, 133 
active, food plan for, 135 
fattening dietaries for, 149, 150, 

ISl 

fattening diet, food plan for, 148 
mineral requiremente of, 134 
nursing, dietary for, 163 
nursing, food for, 159 
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overweight, reducing diet for, 145 
overweight, food plan for, 144 
pregnant, food for, 152 
pregnant, menus for, 157 
sedentary, dietaries for, 140, 141 
sedentary, food plan for, 139 
underweight, diet for, 146 
underweight, dietaries for, 149. 150. 

151 ' » • 

underweight, food plan for, 148 
vitamin requirements of, 134, 146, 
152, 155, 160 

Women, height and weight of, 403 

Yeast, 348 

Youth, food for, 241 
luncheons for, 234, 243 

Zwieback, 348, 400 



